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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urzan, 

I have studied Hogarth’s biography 
from. the earliest account of him (a Sup- 
plement to the Biographical Dictionary) 
to Mr. Nichols’s late publication. There 
is, however, one well-known circumstance 
in Hogarth’s life which still appears to be 
enveloped in mystery, if not in inconsist- 
ency. I allude to the presentation to the 
Foundling Hospital of his capital pic- 
ture of the March to Finchley. I could 
(were the books at hand) easily point out 
passages which, in relating the circum- 
stance, contradict each other. But there 
is still afloat an oral tradition respecting 
this business; which, perhaps, for the 
amusement of your numerous readers, 
you may be at the pains to investigate. 
It is well known the picture was disposed 
of by Lottery, and the Hospital itself was 
the fortunate holder of the prize ticket. 
I have heard (and have even read some- 
where) that a lady was. the possessor of 
the. fortunate number, and intended to 
present it to the infant institution. -But 
some person. having suggested what a 
door would be open for scandal, were any 
of. her sex to make such a present, it was 
given to Hogarth, on the express condi- 
tion that it should be presented in his own 
name. Yours, &c. C. B. 

A CoLtector or County Histories 
inquires of us, when the Second Volume 
of Mr. Baker's excellent “ History of 
Northamptonshire” will be published ?— 
He also wishes some competent Anti- 
quary would finish the ‘¢ History of Staf- 
tordshire,” left incomplete by the late Rev. 
S. Saw. 

A. D. writes, ‘“¢ Your. correspondent 
A.. who so successfully vindicates the 
character of Sir Henry Morgan, the Bue- 
caneer (see pt. i. pp. 128, 231), and who 
appears to be so well acquainted with the 
history of the Morgan family in general, 
would confer a material favour on your 
present correspondent by communicating 
any circumstances that may be in his pos- 
session relative to the pedigree or per- 
sonal history of Sir Charles Morgan, 
‘ that famous Colonell’ (as he is styled by 
his daughter on her husband’s monument), 
who was Governor of Berg-op-Zome at 
some period previous to the year 1670. 
Anna, his sole daughter and heiress, mar- 
ried Walter Strickland of Boynton, who 
was Ambassador to the States of Hol- 
land, and held other public offices during 
the time of the Commonwealth. They 
had no issue; but the lady, being the sur- 
vivor, erected a tablet to her husband’s 
memory in the Church at Flamborough 
near Bridlington, on which she says that 
* such was her love to his worth, that she 


freely gave two thousand pounds for his 
purchasingthe Lordship of Flamborough,’ 
which is still possessed by his family, as 
are also divers letters in her handwriting.” 
S. L. says, “In looking over Ba- 
ker’s ‘ History of Northamptonshire,’ I 
perceive that in the pedigree of ‘ Gifford 
of St. James Abbey,” Part ii. p. 151, 
the name of Thomas Gifford is put down 
as being of ‘Crawley, Bucks ;’ but his 
wife’s surname is not mentioned, neither 
is the time of his death. I therefore sub- 
join the following inscription, taken from 
his tombstone, in North Crawley church, 
Bucks. It is on a flat stone near the en- 
trance to the chancel: “ This stone is de- 
dicated unto the memory of Thomas Gif- 
ford, esq. who was buried June 29, 1638, 
and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Ed- 
mund Harding, of Aspley, in ye county of 
Bedford, esq. afterwards married to Tho- 
mas White, esq. of Caldecott, in ye pa- 
rish of Newport Pagnell, in the county 
of Bucks. She was buried May 23, 1687.” 

Rusticus remarks, “ In the fifth volume 
of the Archzologia, p. 211, there is an 
engraving and description of an ancient 
Seal of Robert Baron Fitz- Walter, Ban- 
ner-bearer to the City of London. The 
matrix of silver was found at Stamford in 
the reign of Charles II. and belonged, in 
the year 1777, to the Rev. Richard Neate, 
of Whetstone. Should this meet the eye 
of the present possessor of this curiosity, 
he would perhaps favour the writer with 
an impression through your hand. There 
is no impression from this Seal among 
the collection lately laid open to the pub- 
lic at the British Museum.” 

A Correspondent asks, “In whose 
possession is the original warrant for the 
execution of Charles I.?” 

G. -H. W. asks, ‘‘ Are not the Editors 
of the Peerages in error, or at least guilty 
of an ambiguity, in stating the Colonial 
Bishops, and the Bishop of Sodor and 
Mann, as ‘Not Peers of Parliament ?’ 
Does not such expression seem to imply 
that they are Peers—like as the Irish and 
Scotch Peers—though not of Parliament? 
Now they (the Bishops) are not Peers in 
any wise. ‘The English and Irish Bishops 
are Peers, not quasi Bishops, but in vir- 
tue of their sees or lands erected into 
Baronies. 

P. 175, read, ‘first Earl of Altamont,” 
not “ Sligo.” 

P.176. The father of the late Lord 
Henniker was not “the Hon.;” he died 
in 1789, prior to the creation of the Ba- 
rony of Henniker. 

P. 180. General Hart died at his seat, 
Kilderry, co. Donegal, and not at Kildare, 
as here stated. 
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Letters or Sir Watrer Scorrt. 


OF the long line of volumes which are probably destined to be filled with 
the Biography and Correspondence of Sir Walterf{Scott, the first in the field 
is a small volume of his Letters now before us.* The greater number of these 
letters are addressed to the Rev. Richard Polwhele, the Cornish poet ; the rest 
to Mr. F. Douce, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Mr. Nichols, &c. &c. We have made the 


following selections. 


TO THE REV. R. POLWHELE. 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
27th Jan. 1804. 
Str,—I am honoured with your let- 
ter of the 16th January, and lose no 
time in communicating such informa- 
tion about Sir Tristrem as I think may 
interest you.t 
Tristrem (of whose real existence I 
cannot persuade myself to doubt) was 
nephew to Mark King of Cornwall. He 
is said to have slain in single combat 
Morough of Ireland, and by his success 
in that duel to have delivered Corn- 
wall from a tribute which that king- 
dom paid to Angus King of Leinster. 
Tristrem was desperately wounded by 
the Irish warrior’s poisoned sword, 
and was obliged to go to Dublin, to be 
cured in the country where the venom 
had been confected. Ysonde, or 
Ysende, daughter of Angus, accom- 
plished his cure, but had nearly put 


him to death upon discovering that he 
was the person who had slain her 
uncle. Tristrem returned to Corn- 
wall, and spoke so highly in praise of 
the beautiful Ysonde, that Mark sent 
him to demand her in marriage. This 
was a perilous adventure for Sir Tris- 
trem ; but by conquering a dragon, or, 
as other authorities bear, by assisting 
King Angus in battle, his embassy be- 
came successful, and Ysonde was de- 
livered into his hands, to be conveyed 
to Cornwall. But the Queen of Ire- 
land had given an attendant damsel a 
philtre, or aphrodisiac, to be presented 
to Mark and Ysonde on their bridal 
night. Unfortunately, the young 
couple, while at sea, drank this beve- 
rage without being aware of its effects. 
The consequence was the intrigue be- 
twixt Tristrem and Ysonde, which was 
very famous in the middle ages. The 
romance is occupied in describing the 





* Post octavo, pp. 108. Nichols and Son. 





+ Ina previous communication from Sir Walter (then Mr. Scott), through Dr, 
Carlyon, of Cornwall, dated Sept. 1, 1803, the subject of Sir Tristrem is thus noticed, 

«“ Mr. Scott, of Edinburgh, is preparing to republish an old metrical romance, en- 
titled ¢‘ Sir Tristrem,’ the particulars of which are, that it was written by Thomas of 
Erceldoune, commonly called The Rhymer, who flourished in the reign of Alexander 
the Third of Scotland, and is believed to have died previous to 1299. The story 
treats of the loves of Ysonde and Tristrem, and the scene is laid in Cornwall. The 
edition in question will be made from an unique copy in the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh, not for the intrinsic merit of the romance as a poetical production, which 
certainly would never have caused its being rescued from confinement, but as a ge- 
nuine record, too valuable to remain hanging by a single thread. 

“ This sole relic of Thomas the Rhymer’s muse is the oldest specimen we posséss 
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artifices of the lovers to escape the 
observation of Mark, the counterplots 
of the courtiers, jealous of Tristrem’s 
favour, and the uxorious credulity of 
the King of Cornwall, who is always 
imposed upon, and always fluctuating 
betwixt doubt and confidence. At 
length he banishes Tristrem from his 
court, who retires to Brittanye (Bre- 
tagne), where he marries another 
Ysonde, daughter of the Duke of that 
British settlement. From a vivid re- 
collection of his first attachment, he 
neglects his bride, and, returning to 
Cornwall in various disguises, renews 
his intrigue with the wife of his uncle. 
At length, while in Brittanye, he is 
engaged in a perilous adventure, in 
which he receives an arrow in his old 
wound. No one can cure the gan- 
grene but the Queen of Cornwall, and 
Tristrem dispatches a messenger en- 
treating her to come to his relief. 
The confident of his passion is direct- 
ed, if his embassy be successful, to 
hoist a white sail upon his return, and 
if otherwise. a black one. Ysonde of 
Brittanye, the wife of Tristrem, over- 
hears these instructions, and on the 
return of the vessel with her rival on 
board, fired with jealousy, she tells her 
husband falsely that the sails are black. 
Tristrem,concluding himself abandoned 
by Ysonde of Cornwall, throws himself 
back and dies. Meantime, the Queen 
lands and hastens to the succour of 
her lover—finding him dead, she 
throws herself on the body and dies 
also. 

This is the outline of the story of 
Tristrem, so much celebrated in an- 
cient times. As early as the eleventh 
century, his famous sword is said to 
have been found in the grave of a king 
of the Lombards. The loves of Tris- 
trem and Ysonde are alluded to in the 
songs of the King of Navarre, who 
flourished about 1226, and also in 
Chretien de Troyes, who died about 
1200. During the 13th century Tho- 
mas of Erceldoune, Earlstown in Ber- 
wickshire, called the Rhymer, com- 
posed a metrical history of their 
amours. He certainly died previous 
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to 1299. His work is quoted by Ro- 
bert de Brunne, with very high enco- 
mium. For some account of this ex- 
traordinary personage I venture to re- 
fer you to a compilation of ballads, 
entitled the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, vol. 11. p. 262, where I have 
endeavoured to trace his history. It 
is his metrical romance which I am 
publishing, not from a Scottish manu- 
script of coeval date, but from an Eng- 
lish manuscript apparently written 
during the minority of Edward III. 
The transcriber quotes Tomas as his 
authority, and professes to tell the tale 
of Sir Tristrem as it was told to him 
by the author. - The stanza is very pe- 
culiar, and the language concise to 
obscurity; in short what Robert de 
Brunne called, in speaking of Sir Tris- 
trem, ‘‘ queinte Inglis,’ not to be ge- 
nerally understood even at the time 
when it was written. The names are 
all of British, or, if you please, Cor- 
nish derivation, as Morgan, Riis, 
Brengwain, Urgan, Meriadoc, &c. 
Tomas of Erceldoune lived precisely 
upon the Borders of what chad been 
the kingdom of Strath Cluyd; and, 
though himself an English author, na- 
turally adopted from his British natu- 
bours a story of such fame. Perhaps 
he might himself be uwtriusque lingue 
doctor, and a translator of British 
Bards. 

It happens, by a most fortunate co- 
incidence, that Mr. Douce, with whose 
literary fame and antiquarian re- 
searches you are probably acquainted, 
possesses two fragments of a metrical 
history of Sir Tristrem in the French, 
or I should rather say in the Romance 
language. One of them refers ex- 
pressly to Tomas, as the best autho- 
rity upon the history of Tristrem, 
though he informs us that other min- 
strels told the story somewhat dif- 
ferently. All the incidents of these 
fragments occur in my manuscript, 
though much more concisely narrated 
in the latter. The language resembles 
that of Mademoiselle Marie. Tintagel 
Castle is mentioned as Mark’s resi- 
dence, a fairy castle which was not 





of compositions of the kind, and one of the few that can be proved decidedly of British 


origin. 


It is referred to by Robert de Brunne, in his Metrical Annals of England 


(published by Hearne), and was translated into French verse early in the 13th cen- 
tury, after which probably it was dilated into a prose romance in French of consider- 
able length, in which Sir Tristrem figures as a Knight of the Round Table; whereas 
no mention is made of King Arthw, either by ‘Thomas of Erceldoune or his French 


translator.” 
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always visible. In Tomas’s Romance 
the capital of Cornwall is called Caer- 
lioun, as 1 apprehend Castrum Leo- 
nense, the chief town of the inundated 
district of Lionesse, from which Sir 
Tristrem took his surname. The Eng- 
lish and French poems throw great 
light upon each other. 

When the art of reading became 
more common, the books of chivalry 
were reduced into prose, the art of the 
minstrel being less frequently exer- 
cised. Tristrem shared this fate, and 
his short story was swelled into a 
large folio now before me, beautifully 
printed at Paris in 1514. In this 
work the story of Tristrem is engraft- 
ed upon that of King Arthur, the ro- 
mance of the Round Table being then 
at the height of popularity. Many 
circumstances are added which do not 
occur in the metrical copies. It is 
here that the heresy concerning the 
cowardice of the Cornish nation first 
appears ; there is not the least allusion 
to it in the ancient poems, and it is 
merely introduced to give effect to 
some comic adventures in which Mark 
(le roy coux) is very roughly handled, 
and to others in which certain knights, 
presuming upon the universal pol- 
troonery of the Cornish, attack Tris- 
trem, and, according to the vulgar 
phrase, ‘‘catch a Tartar.” This vo- 
lume is stated to be compiled by Luce, 
Lord of the castle of Gast, near Salis- 
bury, a name perhaps fictitious. But 
Luce, if that was his real name, is not 
singularin choosing the history of Tris- 
trem for the groundwork of his folio. 
There are two immense manuscripts 
on the same subject in the Duke of 
Roxburghe’s library, and one in the 
National Library at Paris, and pro- 
bably many others. The Morte Ar- 
thur, which you mention, is a book of 
still less authority than the Paris folio. 
It is not a history of the Cornish hero 
in particular ; but a bundle of extracts 
made by Sir T. Mallory, from the 
French romances of the Table Round, 
as Sir Lancelot du Lac, and the other 
folios printed on that subject at Paris 
in the beginning of the 16th century. 
It is therefore of no authority whatever, 
being merely the shadow of a shade, 
an awkward abridgment of prose ro- 
mances, themselves founded on the 
more ancient metrical Jais and gesés. 
I suppose, however, Gibbon had not 
Mallory’s authority for his observa- 
tion ; which he probably derived from 


the elegant abridgment of Sir Tristrem 
(I mean of the prose folio) published 
by Tresson, in ‘‘ Extracts des Romans 
de la Chevalerie.”’ 

I would willingly add to this scram- 
bling letter a specimen of the romance 
of Tomas of Erceldoune ; but 1 am de- 
terred by the hope of soon having it in 
my power to send the book itself, 
which is in the press. 

I fear that, in wishing fully to gra- 
tify your curiosity, I have been guilty 
of conferring much tediousness upon 
you; but, as it is possible I may have 
omitted some of the very particulars 
you wished to know, I have only to 
add that it will give me the highest 
pleasure to satisfy, as far as I am able, 
any of Mr. Polwhele’s enquiries, to 
whose literary and poetical fame our 
northern capital is no stranger. On 
my part, I am curious to know if any 
recollection of Sir Tristrem (so me- 
morable elsewhere) subsists in his na- 
tive county, whether by tradition or 
in the names of places. Also whether 
tradition or history points at the ex- 
istence of such a place as Carlioun, 
which Tomas thus describes : 

Tristrem’s schip was yare, 

He asked his benisoun, 

To haven he gan out frere, 

It hight Carlioun ; 
Nyen woukes and mare, 
He hobled up and doun, 
A winde to wil him bare, 
Toa stede there him was boun 
Neighe hand, 
Deivelin hight the toun, 
And haven in Ireland. 


I may just add that Tristrem is de- 
scribed as a celebrated musician and 
chess-player, and as the first who laid 
down regular rules for hunting. 

I beg to be kindly remembered to 
Mr. Carlyon, to whom I am much 
obliged for giving me an opportunity 
to subscribe myself, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

Watrter Scorr. 





TO FRANCIS DOUCE, ESQ. F.S.A. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 9, 1808. 
Dear Sir,—I have deferred from 
day to day returning you my best 
thanks for the kind and most accept- 
able token of your remembrance,* 
which I received about a fortnight 





* Tilustrations of Shakespeare, and of 
Ancient Manners, 
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since, and which, notwithstanding an 
unusual press of business, of various 
kinds, has been my companion for an 
hour or two every afternoon since. 
Every admirer of Shakespeare, and I 
hope that comprehends all that can 
read or hear reading, must be neces- 
sarily delighted with the profusion of 
curious and interesting illustration 
which your remarks contain. 

I meant to have offered the few re- 
marks that occurred to me while I was 
going through your volumes, which 
would at least have shewn the atten- 
tion I had paid in the perusal; but I 
have never had a moment’s time to 
accomplish my purpose. In particu- 
lar, concerning the Fools of Shake- 
speare, a subject of so much curiosity, 
and which you have so much eluci- 
dated, it might be interesting to you 
to know, that fifty years ago there was 
hardly a great house in Scotland where 
there was not an all-licensed fool— 
half crazy and half knavish—many of 
whose bon mots are still recited and 
preserved. The late Duke of Argyle 
had a jester of this description, who 
stood at the sideboard among the ser- 
vants, and was a great favourite, until 
he got into disgrace by rising up in 
the kirk before sermon, and proclaim- 
ing the banns of marriage between 
himself and my friend Lady Charlotte 
Campbell. So you see it is not so 
very long, at least in this country, 
since led captains, pimps, and players, 
have superseded the roguish clowns 
of Shakespeare. But all this, with 
any other scantlings of information 
which have occurred to me, I must 
now reserve till I have the pleasure 
of returning my thanks in person, 
which will probably be in the course 
of a few weeks, as I have some pro- 
spect of being called to London this 
spring. 

In this hope, I am, dear Sir, your 
much obliged humble servant, 

Wa ter Scorr. 
TO THE REV. R. POLWHELE, KENWYN. 
Marlowe House, Dec. 30, 1810. 

My pear S1r,—It was very late this 
season before I got to Edinburgh, and 
consequently before I had the pleasure 
of receiving your valued present, on 
which I have been making my Christ- 
mas cheer ever since, until an ancient 
and hereditary engagement brought 
me here to spend the holidays with 


my chief, the Laird of Harden. * * * 
* * * * * * * * * Our 
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“Northern Antiquities,” as we have 
ventured to christen a quarto under- 
taken by Mr. Weber and Mr. R. 
Jamieson, both friends of mine, are 
to contain a great deal of Teutonic 
lore. Much of the first volume is 
occupied by an account, rather pro- 
tracted I fear, of the Heldenbuck, a 
series of romances, referring to the 
history of Attila and Theodoric, and 
therefore very curious. Theodoric 
was to the Germans what king Arthur 
was to the English, and Charlemagne 
to the French romancers—a leading 
king and champion, who assembled at 
his court a body of chivalrous knights, 
whose various adventures furnish the 
theme of the various cantos of this 
very curious work. 

This is executed by Henry Weber, 
who is skin-deep in all that respects 
ancient Teutonic poetry, and it is per- 
fectly new to the English antiquary. 
Jamieson gives some translations from 
the Kiempe Visis, a collection of He- 
roic Ballads, published in Denmark, 
about the end cf the sixteenth century. 
Their curiosity consists in a great 
measure in the curious relation they 
bear to the popular ballads of England 
and Scotland. Then I have promised 
to translate some Swiss war songs 
and other scraps of poetry. In short, 
our plan is entirely miscellaneous, 
and embraces any thing curious that 
is allied to the study of history, or 
more particularly to that of poetry. 
This is our plan, my good friend ; and 
if you have any thing lying by you 
which you would intrust to this mot- 
ley caravan, we will be much _ho- 
noured. But I hope soon to send you 
the first volume, when you will judge 
how far we deserve your countenance. 
I will take care you have it as soon 
as published, and perhaps you may 
like to review it for the Quarterly. 
I have little share in it, excepting my 
wish to promote the interest of the 
prime conductors, whose knowledge is 
rather more extensive than their finan- 
cial resources. © © © © © © 

Believe me, my dear Sir, with the 
best wishes of this season, your ob- 
liged and grateful humble servant, 

Watrter Scorr. 

TO REV. R. POLWHELE, KENWYN. 

Abbotsford, Feb. 29, 1812. 

My pear Sir,—Your favour, and 
soon after your poem, reached me 
here when I was busy in planting, 
ditching, and fencing a kingdom, like 
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that of Virgil’s Melibeeus, of about 
one hundred acres. I immediately 
sent your poem* to Ballantyne, without 
the least intimation whence it comes. 
But I greatly doubt his venturing on 
the publication, nor can I much urge 
him to it. The disputes of the Hut- 
tonians and Wernerians, though they 
occasioned, it is said, the damning of 
a tragedy in Edinburgh last month, 
have not agitated our northern Athens 
in any degree like the disputes between 
the Bellonians and Lancastrians. The 
Bishop of Meath,t some time a resident 
with us, preached against the Lancas- 
trian system in our Episcopal chapel. 
The Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, a Scot- 
tish Baronet, and leader of the stricter 
sect of the Presbyterians, replied in a 
thundering discourse of an hour and 
a half in length. Now, every body 
being engaged on one side or the other, 
I believe no one will care to bring 
forth a poem which laughs at both. 
As for me, upon whom the suspicion 
of authorship would probably attach, 
I say with Mrs. Quickly, “I will 
never put my finger in the fire, and 
need not! indeed no, la!” * * * * 
I fear many of the short-hand ac- 
quisitions will be found ‘ in fancy 
ripe, in reason rotten.” After all, 
however, this applies chiefly to the 
easierand higher classes; for, as to 
the lower, we are to consider the sav- 
ing of time in learning as the means 
of teaching many who otherwise 
would not learn at all. So I quietly 
subscribe to both schools, and give 
my name to neither. 1 trust the char- 
latanism of both systems will subside 
into something useful. 1 have no 
good opinion of either of the cham- 
pions. Lancaster is a mountebank ; 
and there is a certain lawsuit depend- 
ing in our courts here between Dr. 
Bell and his wife, which puts him in 
a very questionable point of view. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours ever 
truly, W. Scorr. 


TO THE REV. R. POLWHELE. 
Abbotsford, Nov. 4, 1815. 


My pear, Sir,—I have been a long 
and distant wanderer from home; 
and, though I reached this cottage 
six weeks ago, I only got “‘ Isabel’ 
yesterday. She was in my house at 
Castle Street, in possession of an old 





* « The Deserted Village School.” 
+ Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, D.D, 
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housekeeper; who, knowing perhaps 
from youthful experience the dangers 
which attend young ladies on their 
travels, kept her with some other 
captives until my wife, going to town 
to attend a grand musical festival, 
made a general jail delivery, and sent 
among many, but none so welcome 
packets, the fair maiden of Cotehele. 
What I liked so much in manuscript, 
gained of course by being made more 
legible; and, did it rest with me, 
would rank ‘ Isabel”’ with ‘ Local 
Attachment,” that is with one of the 
poems of modern times which has 
afforded me the most sincere pleasure. 

I will not fail to put into the hands 
of Mr. Jeffrey the copy you have sent 
for him, and to request him to read it 
with attention. The rest must depend 
on his own taste. But I will deliver 
the work with my own hand. No 
time is yet lost; for Mr. Jeffrey, 
like myself and other gaping sawnies, 
has for some time been in France. 1 
am ignorant if he be yet returned ; 
but at any rate the sitting of the 
courts, which calls me from my oaks 
of a fathom’s growth, will bring him 
also to Edinburgh. 

* * * * 

My stay in France, which was 
pretty long for a flying visit, has still 
more endeared my own country, and 
the manly rectitude of its morals and 
simplicity of its habits. 

Adieu, my dear Sir. 


Your obliged 
and faithful servant, 


Watrter Scorr. 





At an earlier period, in 1808, Sir 
Walter had told Mr. Polwhele: ‘* It 
may be necessary to say, however, 
that 1 myself have no voice in the 
management of the Quarterly Review, 
and am only a sincere well-wisher and 
occasional contributor to the work. 
The management is in much better 
hands; but I am sure Mr. Gifford 
will be as sensible of the value of your 
co-operation as I should be in his 
situation.” 

We cannot conclude without observ- 
ing, that, in a letter to Mr. J. B. 
Nichols, Sir Walter professes his 
*‘ respect for the literary patriarchs, 
Cave and Nichols,”’ as well as for the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinz, “ from 
which,” he says, “‘I have often de- 
rived and continue to derive, a quan- 
tity of literary information not to be 
seen elsewhere.”” This was written 
in Dec, 1829. 
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Welbeck Street, 
Nov. 7. 

FROM a notice in one of your late 
Numbers (p.61), and from observations 
in other periodicals, my attention was 
lately called to some Stained Glass at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a visit 
to which afforded me a most delight- 
ful morning’s occupation. I found 
myself surveying the works of one of 
the greatest artists the world ever pro- 
duced, Albert Durer. 

It is impossible for a moment to re- 
sist the inclination one feels imposed, 
of attributing the above specimen to 
him, inasmuch asthe great similarity 
of style, in this and the glass at Fair- 
ford, Gloucestershire (which there is 
every reasonable plea for attributing 
to his hand, notwithstanding Mr. Dal- 
laway’s observation), and also in many 
of his numerous works both in this 
country and on the Continent, places 
it beyond all doubt. There is such an 
extraordinary identity in the figures 
and their arrangement, as to render it 
impossible to be mistaken. One frame 
in particular caught my attention, 
that which depicts the benefit of clergy 
being extended to a criminal. Can 
any one for a moment behold the figure 
of the executioner and doubt its ori- 
gin? The colours too are certainly 
very splendid ; there is some exquisite 
ruby, blue, and amber ; the velvets and 
damasked dresses are gorgeous, and 
in design, freedom of drawing, depth 
and extraordinary perspective, it far 
surpasses (in my estimation) any thing 
I have yet seen. You observed with 
truth, that it has not so deep a tone 
of colouring, and that the glass is not 
quite so much covered as some of 
a rather earlier date; but whether 
this is in its favour or not, I leave 
others to determine, although I incline 
to the opinion, that it is a proof of its 
superiority and value, and that the 
mind with such power of conception 
was accompanied by a hand of such 
power of execution, as needed not the 
usual gloom to hide the more elaborate 
and beautiful drawing for which this 
specimen stands pre-eminent. But I 
advance this only as an opinion; at 
all events, to depict the minute details 
so absolutely necessary in glass of this 
clear and cheerful character, is, I ven- 
ture to submit, a sufficient proof its 
author had no fear of the results. 

Out of about 30 frames, more or 
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less, there appear two or three not 
deserving so much notice, and I al- 
most regret the proprietor has not 
kept them back or placed them by 
themselves ; but, excluding them, suffi- 
cient remains to form a pictorial dis- 
play much exceeding 200 square feet 
of, to me, unequalled beauty. 

I need not point out to you, Mr. 
Urban, the feelings that must arise in 
every cultivated mind, upon the consi- 
deration that these storied panes have 
outlived, fragile and precious as they 
are, the stone and marble of the edi- 
fice which originally contained them ; 
and how often we are assisted in clear- 
ing up historical doubts by the armo- 
rial shields, the portraits, dates, and 
legends, in which this is so abundant, 
and which are generally met with in 
the article in question. The falling 
off in all modern productions of this 
nearly lost art, cannot be too much 
regretted; and, notwithstanding the 
specimen now offered to public inspec- 
tion is somewhat carelessly got up, 
no pains having been apparently taken 
to clean it, or repair the very slight 
fractures that a period of three cen- 
turies has inflicted,—notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, let it be compared 
with modern attempts—place it beside 
the window at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,. by Peckitt (which contains 
140 square feet, and cost 5001.), and 
but little time-will be expended in 
coming to a decision, as to ancient or 
modern claims upon our admiration. 
I could multiply comparisons that 
would compel conviction ; but I have 
already occupied too much of your 
valued pages. It is, however, a fine 
opportunity for those erecting exten- 
sive buildings, whether public or pri- 
vate, to procure a species of decora- 
tion, so rare and. so beautiful, and 
which is of course diminishing at a 
fearful rate, and can never be re- 
placed. 

In concluding, I shall take the li- 
berty of observing, that an alteration 
for the better might be made in the 
present arrangement of the glass in 
question. Surely the western and 
eastern windows should change places; 
as it is now exhibited, some part by 
far the most precious I have ever seen, 
may easily escape observation. 

A constant READER AND 
LOVER OF THE Art. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1. 

A VIEW of Saint George’s Tower, 
a solitary relic of the once-formidable 
castle of Oxford, will it is hoped be 
deemed an appropriate illustration of 
your valuable Magazine, which has 
uniformly distinguished itself by a pre- 
dilection for our national antiquities. 

The origin of this ancient structure 
is blended in the same obscurity which 
envelopes the history of the city to 
which it appertains ; and the labours 
of Camden, Wood, Hearne, King, and 
other antiquaries, have failed to dispel 
the gloom which hangs over this im- 
portant question. The well-known 
facts of the residence of Offa, when 
Oxford was included within the limits 
of his kingdom of Mercia, of Alfred 
the Great, after the heptarchy had 
merged in the kingdom of England, 
and of Canute the Dane, together 
with the ceremonial of the Corona- 
tion of Harold Harefoot, sufficiently 
demonstrate the existence of a regal 
mansion at Oxford in the time of the 
Saxons; and the silence of Domesday- 
book affords strong presumption that 
that mansion was no other than the 
Castle, which at the time of the Nor- 
man survey was held by Robert 
d’Oiley, to whom it was granted in 
1067 by William L in acknowledg- 
ment of the services he had rendered 
the Conqueror during the invasion 
and subjugation of his newly-acquired 
kingdom. Under that powerful Ba- 
ron, Oxford Castle gained much addi- 
tional importance as a fortress, being 
augmented and partly rebuilt on a 
stronger and grander scale; d’Oiley 
also founded and liberally endowed a 
chapel, which speedily became a parish 
—and even acollegiate church, within 
the precincts of the castle. The exter- 
nal enclosure appears to have been 
formed by a strong octagonal wall and 
moat, the latter being filled with water 
from a branch of the Isis, which flows 
under the south-western boundary. 
Four strong and lofty towers; two 
gates, one of them accessible only by 
means of a long and well-fortified 
bridge ; a donjon or keep, elevated on 
an immense mound of earth, and com- 
manding the adjoining city and coun- 
try; together with the sacred edifice 
before mentioned ; constituted the prin- 
cipal features of the ancient fortress, 
which wanted not suitable buildings 
for the accommodation of the numerous 
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ecclesiastical and civil dependants ne- 
cessary to the splendour of feudal 
magnificence. 

Here in 1141 the Empress Maud 
was besieged by Stephen; and her 
escape by night, in a white dress, 
during a severe frost, and when the 
ground was covered by snow, has 
been often related. 

Little ‘alteration appears to have 
been made in. the general form and 
appearance of the castle until after 
the civil wars. In 1649 Colonel In- 
goldsby, the Parliamentarian Governor, 
demolished great part of the ancient 
buildings and fortifications, and in 
their stead erected some expensive 
works on the mount of the old keep ; 
but these soon fell into decay, and 
were removed in their turn. 

Upon the conversion of the Castle 
into the county gaol, the dilapidated 
and ruinous edifices of former times 
necessarily gave place to erections 
more appropriate to its modern desti- 
nation ; yet, after all these mutations, 
the Tower of Saint George remains an 
interesting specimen of castellated ar- 
chitecture, of a date little posterior to 
the era of the Norman Conquest, and 
probably owing its existence to one of 
the actors in that national tragedy. 
The characteristics of this building 
are simplicity and strength; it is di- 
vided into stories by a diminution, at 
the proper stages, of the solidity of its 
walls, which at the basement are of pro- 
digious thickness ; and security being 
the first object of its erection, it pre- 
sents on its external faces, the north 
and west, no openings but in the para- 
pet, which has been carried up consi- 
derably above the roof, and pierced 
with loopholes for arrows. The apart- 
ments of its dismal interior are now 
seldom -used, those dungeons be- 
ing reserved for offenders of peculiar 
atrocity. 

The surrounding houses, although 
adjoining the Castle, are unconnected 
with it. The buildings which stand 
on the river are corn mills. X. 


a 


H.M.S. Ocean, 
Sheerness, Nov. 2. 
IF you think my account of Agricul- 
ture in Normandy will make any of 
my countrymen more contented with 
their own lot, I beg you will make 
use of it. I believe it to be correct. 


Mr. Ursan, 
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I took some trouble to obtain my in- 
formation, and | can answer for not 
being wilfully in error. 





During the Spring of 1831, I made 
some enquiry into the state of agricul- 
ture in Normandy. The following are 
the results, after having taken the 
data from one parish. I was assisted 
in my enquiry by Lieut. Watt of the 
Navy, who had resided twelve years 
in the parish of Allemagne, andtwenty- 
two years in France. There are four 
distinct qualities of soil in Allemagne : 
first, that above the quarries, which 
is but a thin layer with a great mix- 
ture of stone, yielding little return for 
labour, except in very wet .seasons. 
There is also a portion of half re- 
claimed heath, which must be classed 
with the former as very bad, but is a 
slight improvement in the depth of 
soil, still very much mixed with stone: 
it, however, sometimes produces good 
crops of buck wheat. The third qua- 
lity has a tolerable depth of soil over 
clay, which. renders it cold, yielding 
however good crops, particularly in 
dry seasons ; and its rental is esti- 
mated at fifteen sous the perche (26 
feet English, each side), or 40 sous 
the English acre, and is by far the 
most general in the parish. There is 
however a fourth quality, consisting 
of a strong dark loam, the rental of 
which is 20sous the perche, or 21.19s.1d. 
the acre. There is also a considerable 
quantity of meadow land, which is 
included in the fourth quality as yield- 
ing the best return to the farmer. 
There are some small portions of cop- 
pice distant three miles from the market 
of Caen. 

The quantity of land in the parish 
is 1650 acres, 11 perches; and the 
number of inhabitants is 800. There 
are 11 farming establishments in the 
parish, and about 20 persons who cul- 
tivate land upon a small scale, belong- 
ing to themselves, in addition to their 
other trades or business. 

The largest farms consist of 100 
arpens (or 155 English acres); the 
least of about 8 arpens (or 12% Eng- 
lish acres) in the parish, and of an 
equal number in an adjoining one. 
This not being sufficient to occupy the 
small farmers, they plough and sow 
for the small occupiers. The average 
rent is about 15 sous the perch (21. 10s. 
the acre), including every description 
of land. This, on enquiry, is found 
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too high, as there is a considerable 
quantity of bad land; and perhaps 
1J. 12s. the acre is a juster average. 
The tenants of the larger farms do, in 
general, agree to pay in kind to their 
landlords a few articles, but so trifling 
as not to cause the rent to exceed what 
I have stated. For instance, one of 
Mons. St. Marie’s tenants, who farms 
100 acres, agrees to cart six loads ot 
wood, or of any other article, to town 
each year; and to supply for the house 
twelve fat fowls, twelvechickens, twelve 
ducks, and a quantity of straw. But 
the rent is below 2/. the acre; the 
farmer pays no tax except that called 
personal (poll) and mobilier (furni- 
ture): nor does he pay anything to 
the poor, but what he gives in alms at 
his door; nor to the clergyman, but 
for his seat in the church, and the 
fees for marriage and burial. The 
poll and furniture-tax about equals 
our window and land-tax. 

The average quantity of wheat pro- 
duced is onehectolitre on eight perches, 
or about twenty-four English bushels 
the acre; cole seed about the same 
quantity; and barley from 36 to 42 
bushels the acre. Oats are not suited 
to the soil, and are seldom cultivated. 
The rotation crops are wheat, barley, 
and cole seed; and sometimes artifi- 
cial grasses are sown with the barley. 
Sainfoin remains three years on the 
ground, after which it is usual to sow 
two successive crops of wheat. 

The rents mentioned are nearly the 
same for several leagues round; to- 
wards the sea they are higher. Each 
farm of 155 acres employs twelve men 
and a boy; besides the farmer and a 
female servant, a shepherd, and one 
or two threshers, who are usually paid 
by the day, and are not lodged. The 
principal servant, or grand valet or 
ploughman, has eight guineas a year 
wages, and about two guineas profits ; 
a boy, called his domestique, gets 
from 2/. 10s. to 3l. wages; and a man 
or lad, called petit valet, gets 5l. a 
year. The shepherd has the same as 
the grand valet (or sometimes less 
wages, with permission to keep a 
given number of sheep with his mas- 
ter’s flock, which amounts to the same 
thing). These are all boarded and 
lodged ; their food consisting (except 
in harvest time) of bread and small 
cider for breakfast ; at dinner they 
have soup and meat five days in the 
week; on the fast days soup maigre 
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and a dish of vegetables, green or dry, 
according to the season: in short, 
they have two beef days, three pork 
days, and two banian days. Their 
supper is generally soup au lait, milk- 
porridge, or soup of some description 
always. The bread has generally a 
mixture of barley, except that used 
for the soup, which is entirely of 
wheat. The shepherd has soup morn- 
ing and evening; the threshers have 
the same food, and 15 sous (74d.) per 
diem, but are not lodged, as they are 
in general married. The farmers do 
not sit at the same table, though they 
eat of the same food, with perhaps 
the addition of butter for their break- 
fast, and an additional meal called 
collation betwixt dinner and supper. 
Day-labourers and harvest labourers 
are nearly invariably boarded by the 
farmer : besides which, at harvest time 
a labourer earns from 30 sous (15d.) 
to 40 sous (20d.) per diem, by the 
piece. The expense of a day-labourer’s 
lodging with his family may amount 
to 30 livres (251.) per annum. 

There is no case of extreme poverty 
in the parish ; nor any distress except 
from casualties, which are always 
kindly attended to by the neighbours. 
And sometimes, in an extreme case, a 
collection is made either by the priest, 
or by some person taking an interest 
in the party requiring relief. Bread 
is sometimes distributed by the priest 
on the occasion of a funeral service, 
at the expense of the relative of the 
deceased, for whom the prayers of 
those receiving the bread are requested 
in return. 

The poor are perhaps not more con- 
tented here than elsewhere; but they 
are not loud in their complaints. In 
fact, I conclude their wants are fewer 
than with the same class in England, 
as they have little or no idea of do- 
mestic comfort, food and clothing 
comprising all their wants; and they 
do not care to work for anything 
further: this being easily procured, 
they areconsequently very independent. 

The ordinary price of a substitute 
for the army was two thousand francs 
(801.) ; it is however considerably en- 
creased since the late and present de- 
mand for men, and | think I may rate 
it at double that sum. This fact speaks 
volumes as to the relative state of the 
lower orders in the two countries. 

The price of grain is more readily 
obtained at Caén. This year is how- 
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ever decidedly a dear one. Meat is 
eight sous the pound (4d.); in the 
country the pound being equal to eigh- 
teen English ounces ; and this is pro- 
bably the rate at which it is bought 
by the butcher, when he has the hide, 
tallow, and offal for his profit. 

There are no manufactures at Alle- 
magne; but a great portion of the in- 
habitants derive their support from 
the stone quarries, which they rent 
for a trifle from the proprietors of the 
soil, and they sell the stone which 
they extract for their own profit. They 
thus clear by their labour 50 sous a 
day (25d.), whilst the women and fe- 
male children all make lace, by which 
they can earn from 15 to 20 sous a 
day, sparing a little time for their 
household affairs, in which they are 
never particularly neat, as is very ob- 
servable. 

In all the market towns in France, 
most articles of consumption are sub- 
jected to a heavy toll called Droit de 
l’Octroi. Grain, with the exception 
of oats, is exempt; and the toll varies 
according to the class of the town. 
In Caén the toll is as follows: an ox 
or cow 18 francs (15s.); a sheep 30 
sous (15d.) ; pigs of every size 4 francs 
(3s. 4d.) ; calves from 6 to 12 francs 
(5s. to 10s.); lambs 1 france (10d.) ; 
hay 2 francs (1s.8d.) forevery 1500 Ibs. ; 
straw half that sum; cider 2 francs, 
12 sous (2s. 2d.) for each cask of twenty- 
five gallons ; oats 3 sous the bushel. 

The price of grain, &c. at this mo- 
ment at Caén (and which is consider- 
ed very high) is as follows :—Wheat 
is 18s. 4d. the hectolitre of 160 lbs. 
French, equal when good to 179 lbs. 
English. The hectolitre I consider 
equal to three Winchester bushels. 
Oats 8 francs 11 sous the hectolitre, 
weighing 100 lbs. French, or 102 lbs. 
English. Barley 10 francs 10 sous, 
or 8s. 9d. the hectolitre, weighing 
130 lbs. French, or 145 4 lbs. English. 
Cole seed 21 francs (17s. 6d.) the 
hectolitre. Meat is, for the best, 5d. 
the lb. (18 ounces English). Eggs in 
summer 5d. the dozen. Butter from 
7d. to ls. according to the quality. 
Poultry is very good and cheap, in 
comparison to England. Bacon, by 
retail, 74d. Candles the same price. 
Salt very dear; coarse, 2d. pound; fine, 
4d. Cider, the usual drink, 2d. the 
quart. Clothing is considerably dearer 
than in England. Landlords are sub- 
ject to a very heavy property tax, or 
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land tax. It is not equally levied, as 
it is raised on an old valuation ; but 
if I state it 16 per cent. upon the pre- 
sent valuation, I am, I believe, not 
much above the mark. 

From these remarks on rents and 
prices, a parallel may be drawn be- 
tween the two countries ; from which 
I think it will appear that the dif- 
ference of prices fully makes up for 
the difference of charges, as rents are 
higher in France than in England. I 
have seen no crops equal to those 
usually seen in England. Fuel I should 
say here is dear, very dear; English 
coals 2/. 10s. per ton, and reckoned 
cheaper than wood; however, I do not 
think there is much difference between 
them. 

Samvet Cuamsers, Capt. R.N. 


—_@— 
ADVERSARIA. 


A NEW English translation of the 
Bible, however earnestly desired in 
some quarters, would probably fail of 
giving the expected satisfaction. If it 
were conducted by members of one 
communion, to the exclusion of the 
rest, they would be accused of bend- 
ing particular passages to their own 
views: if, on the other hand, the 
translators were selected from al] com- 
munions, they would not agree in 
rendering such words as involved a 
point of controversy. The translators 
of the received version appear to have 
had but one object in view, that of 
faithfully turning the original into 
English. If they have ever deviated 
from its plain meaning, a reason may 
be found for their doing so: thus, in 
their translation of Ephesians iv. 32, 
where they have rendered «vy Xpioro, 
for Christ’s sake, they were evidently 
influenced by the expression in the 
second verse of chap. v. 





There is a curious specimen of a bull 
in one of the notes in Franklin’s trans- 
lation of Lucian ; speaking of Tropho- 
nius, the Doctor says, he made no fi- 
gure in life till after he was dead. 





When Homer mentions Sidonian 
manufactures, we are not to assume 
that they existed in the age of Troy, 
but that they were famous in his own 
time. 





It is difficult to believe that the 
Alexandrian libraries possessed so 
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great a number of volumes as is gene- 
rally supposed, without presuming 
that these were not all different works, 
but that several duplicates were kept 
of each, for the convenience of read- 
ers. The productions of those times, 
which are still extant, bear no propor- 
tion to the alleged number of vo- 
lumes ; while those which are only 
known by references (such as are 
found in Photius, &c.), would not in- 
crease the amount in so great a de- 
gree, as to bring it near the computa- 
tion. 





Hebraists are of opinion, that Ara- 
bia takes its name from the Hebrew 
soy (Arab), to miz, because the Ara- 
bians are a mixed people of Esau’s 
and Ishmael’s descendants. Libya is 
also derived from 3x5 (Lob), which 
signifies drought, as being the name 
first given to that sultry country. Eu- 
rope is derived from the Arabic Wras, 
which signifies the West. 





Doddridge considers that the words 
in Romans vii. 24, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? al- 
lude to the tyrannical practice of ty- 
ing the living and the dead together. 
May we not go a step further, and 
ask whether an allusion is not made 
to the passage in Virgil, where Mezen- 
tius is thus spoken of? The Aneid 
was a recent production; and, in writ- 
ing to Romans, the Apostle may very 
likely have been anxious to use such 
images as were familiar to their minds. 





M. Levesque, in his Studies of An- 
cient History, remarks, that the wine- 
vessels (mor) of the Greeks, were not 
casks, but jars. ‘‘ This observation 
may seem unimportant, but it is not 
so for artists ; modern painters repre- 
sent Diogenes in a barrel such as 
ours; but an ancient bas-relief exhi- 
bits him coming out of a jar.” Vol. ii. 
p- 166. In the Greek and French 
Lexicon of M. Planche (formed on 
the model of Stephens, but in a sin- 
gle volume,) occurs this proverb, év 
mO@ Thy Kepapevay (subaudi pavOavew) 
“which applies to such as meddle 
with great undertakings all at once, 
before they have practised little ones. 
The Greek means literally, to learn 
pottery by beginning with making tubs ; 
barrels of clay being the largest works 
in pottery.” Art. Ios. This Lexi- 
con, which is an octavo of about 1250 
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pages, may be recommended to the 
student who passes his time in France, 
or to such as wish to exercise them- 


selves at home in French as well as in 
Greek, 





Basnage has very sensibly remarked, 
in reply to Bossuet, that while we 
condemn Cranmer for vacillation, we 
forget that St. Peter himself denied 
his Master thrice. 





Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau, one 
of the regicides of France, had been 
president & mortier (so called from the 
shape of the cap usually worn) of the 
Parliament of Paris. After the death 
of Louis XVI. he was assassinated at 
a restaurateur’s named Février, by an 
ancient garde-du-corps of the King. 
The following epitaph, which was 
made upon him, is a curious specimen 
of trifling with awful events : 

Ci git Lepelletier, 
Président a mortier, 
Qui mourut en janvier, 
Chez Février. 





The common expression of a di- 
lemma, an ass between two bundles of 
hay, seems to be borrowed from the 
Commentary on Aristotle of Jean Bu- 
ridan, Paris, 1518, folio. Gorton, in 
his Biographical Dictionary, says, that 
the ass is actually placed as in the 
proverb; but M. de Beauvais, who in 
this case is better authority, makes 
him place the animal, equally hungry 
and thirsty, between a pottle of oats 
and a pail of water, each of which 
appeals in an equal degree to his ap- 
petite. The author asks, What will 
this ass do? If it be replied that he 
will remain motionless, then he will 
die of hunger and thirst: if another 
answers, he will not be such an ass as 
to kill himself,—then he will turn to 
one side in preference to the other,— 
then he has free-will. The sophism 
is aimed at the Necessitarians. Bu- 
ridan was regent of the University of 
Paris, and latterly resided as its agent 
at Rome, during the reign of Philip 
de Valois. He was living in 1358. 





There is a law in the state of Mexi- 
co, by which whoever kills another in 
a duel, becomes answerable for his 
debts. (Le Semeur.) 

CyYDWELI, 
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THE STUDENT OF THIRTY-FIVE. 
Serd iptelligunt miseri, tam diu se, dum nihil 


agunt, occupatos fuisse.—Sen. de Brev. Vit. 





To the Endeavourer. 


Sir,—As I see that your paper is 
open to Correspondents, I take the 
liberty of offering you a letter to form 
your next number; and think that, 
when you shall have read my account 
of myself, and learned how much I 
have attempted, and how little I have 
performed, you will not be unwilling 
to allow the history of my life a place 
in the Endeavourer. 

I was born with some abilities, re- 
ceived a scholastic education, and felt 
at an early age a desire to distinguish 
myself in literature. Whilst at schooi 
and at college, I executed my tasks in 
such a manner as to attract the notice 
of my preceptors and fellow-students ; 
and, being fond of reading and retire- 
ment, indulged in a wider range of 
studies than the generality of those 
who resort to universities for instruc- 
tion. I wrote, however, but little. 
Thinking that the years of youth were 
more profitably employed in acquiring 
knowledge to be produced at a subse- 
quent period, I contented myself with 
the transient applause which I could 
obtain among my associates from an 
essay or a rhyme on some temporary 
topic. 

When I had reached my twenty- 
fourth year, | thought it time to make 
some serious effort for more extended 
reputation. As I had succeeded to a 
competent fortune, I had my time at 
my own disposal; and, that I might 
not waste my early vigour and spirit 
in domestic cares or pleasures, deter- 
mined to continue for a time unmar- 
ried. I collected abundance of books, 
and fixed my residence near a public 
library, that I might be at liberty, in 
the prosecution of my studies, to con- 
sult scarce volumes or manuscripts. 

But I found it for a long time not 
easy to fix my mind toatask. I de- 
liberated and hesitated, and amused 
myself with one project in the morn- 
ing, and another in the evening, with- 
out applying to the execution of any. 
At length, 1 grew ashamed of inde- 
termination and delay, and resolved to 
force myself to steady application, 
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My first wish was to be eminent in 
Poetry ; and, in the ardour and ambi- 
tion of youth, I had thought my powers 
equal to an Epic. I contemplated the 
great poem of Milton, and thought 
that I could equal his beauties with- 
out being guilty of his faults; rise to 
his elevations without sinking to his 
flats; and, instead of producing a 
poem animated in the early part, and 
languid at the close, continue a strain 
unabated in spirit from beginning to 
end. I sketched my plan, consulted 
authors with respect to my characters 
and incidents, composed and correct- 
ed similes and speeches, and pleased 
myself long with the hopes of closely 
approaching perfection. But when 1 
began to reduce my effusions to order, 
and to revise them coolly after the 
charm of novelty was abated, I saw 
that I had incurred many faults at- 
tendant on inexperience, and that, 
through fear of being languid, I had 
exalted my imagination to such extra- 
vagant flights, as it would take long 
time and pains to correct and curtail. 
I had sufficient judgment to know that 
without such correction my labours 
would be useless; but I was too im- 
patient in the pursuit of renown to 
allow myself to exercise it. I therefore 
laid the work aside for a while, with 
a resolution to improve it on such oc- 
casions as I should feel inclined, and 
to devote myself to some other under- 
taking more easy of completion. 

I still retained my love for the ser- 
vice of the Muses, and proposed to 
myself to write a poem of the didactic 
and descriptive kind. I chose Agricul- 
ture for my subject, and read the direc- 
tions of innumerable authors concern- 
ing ploughing, sowing, and reaping. 
I walked in the fields to observe the 
husbandmen at their work, conversed 
with them respecting their. occupa- 
tions, and versified their accounts, as 
I strolled along. I wrote invocations 
to Ceres, and designed a tale to re- 
lieve, like that of Aristeus in the 
Georgics, the dryness of precept and 
description. But a friend, to whom I 
read portions of my verses, was so 
sparing of commendation, that I lost 
my esteem for them, and threw them 
into the fire as flat and spiritless. 

A remark which I met with in some 
critic that I was consulting then, in- 
duced me to relinquish for a time ori- 
ginal composition, and attempt some 
poetical translation. Chance fixed my 
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attention on Vida’s Christiad, to a 
version of which I eagerly applied 
myself. I had a high opinion of this 
epic when I began ; but, as I proceed- 
ed, and the work became a task, I be- 
gan insensibly to attribute more weight 
to the objections of the critics against 
it, and as my esteem for the poem de- 
clined, I grew less resolute in the la- 
bour of translating it, and at last 
abandoned it in disgust. 

I next looked round among the 
classic authors, intending to translate 
some one that had not been translated 
before, and lighted on Nicander, a 
version of whose Theriaca I purposed 
to accompany. with learned notes. 
But this attempt had the same fate as 
the preceding. I lost all hope of 
pleasing the general reader by the 
poem, and I knew that the notes 
would attract the attention only of the 
learned. I wished for more general 
reputation, and sought another subject. 

I thought proper to try my hand at 
prose. Having read largely in the 
works of metaphysicians, I prepared 
to compose an Essay on the Mind. 
This was an undertaking sufficient to 
rouse the exertion of my whole powers, 
But T found that it was no work for a 
man in haste to be famous. When I 
had spent two years on it, I still saw 
sO many particulars to be supplied, 
and so much of what I had written to 
be corrected and elucidated, that I 
shrunk from the task in despair, and 
left it, like my epic, to be completed 
on future occasions. 

I then made a similar descent in 
prose to that which I had before made 
in poetry; 1 sunk from original com- 
position to translation. I found my 
attention fixed, I know not how, on 
the Orations of Isocrates, and sat 
down resolutely to turn them into 
English. With my first attempts I 
was highly pleased, and calculated in 
how many weeks, working a certain 
number of hours a day, I should 
bring my labour toa conclusion. But, 
as I proceeded, my employment be- 
came burdensome, and I laid it aside 
for the same reasons as I had before 
relinquished Vida and Nicander. 

My thoughts were next turned to 
compilation, and I commenced a life 
of Charlemagne. But I had to con- 
sult such numbers of records, that I 
could proceed but slowly, and was 
soon weary of the toil. I then set 
myself to make a collection of excel- 
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lent Thoughts from various authors, 
and read for six months with no other 
purpose than to select and transcribe. 
But, that my collection might be com- 
plete, it was necessary to peruse all 
writers of repute, ancient and modern, 
and when could I hope to range such 
a circle? My compilation is now 
with my essay and my epic, to be pro- 
secuted as occasion may serve. 

I need not detail to you how many 
attempts in various branches of lite- 
rature I have since made. I have 
written portions of tragedies, comedies, 
operas, and farces, begun editions of 
authors English and Latin, and 
planned treatises on points of history 
and criticism. Of all these attempts 
the success has been the same. My 
history may be a warning to inexpe- 
rienced writers, not to undertake too 
long or too arduous performances, and 
not to break off in disgust what they 
should use their utmost exertions to 
carry to aconclusion. I have wasted 
a great part of life in laboriously doing 
nothing ; for, though I have laboured 
much, my labour has been useless, as 
nothing on which it has been spent 
has been completed. After beginning 
compositions in every department of 
literature, the first that I have finished 
for publication is the letter which, at 
the age of thirty-five, I address to the 
Endeavourer. INCONSTANS. 


—&— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1. 


I THANK you for the accurate 
manner in which you have given my 
essay on the Sonnets of Shakespeare 
to the public. 

For my hypothesis I am willing to 
answer by name, though you have 
kept to the initials with which I 
subscribed my inquiry. You, who 
know me, will not suspect that, at 
seventy, I should be conceiving theo- 
ries as to the object of addresses, by 
a poet even so venerated as Shake- 
speare. The truth is, that it was more 
than twenty years ago, in the life- 
time of our friend Malone, that the 
Apology of G. Chalmers, for the be- 
lievers in Mr. IRELAND, drew me to 
examine his very wild conceit, that 
our poet’s Sonnets were addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth. I wrote my Essay, 
and selected my hero while I was ena- 
moured of the subject; and the same 
volume contains other inquiries (1 was 
going to say discoveries), which I may 
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copy out, if the public attention can 
be recovered to matters of so slight 
moment, 

It would be a bad compliment, in a 
case like the present, to suppose that 
my hypothesis occurred only to 
myself. It is a great presumption 
of its truth, that other minds have, by 
similar evidence, come to the same 
result ; and it was, therefore, without 
surprise that I read the letter of Mr. 
B. Heywood Bright, in your last Ma- 
gazine. But | can safely assure him, 
that I never heard of his concurrence 
with me, as to William Herbert’s hav- 
ing been the object of the Sonnets. 
From the Rev. Joseph Hunter and 
Dr. Holme of Manchester, I could 
never have heard what he had con- 
fided to their secrecy; for, indeed, I 
have not the honour (such I should 
esteem it) to be known to them; and 
having done something for Shake- 
speare in my day, I should have seen 
without any regret the precedence of 
Mr. Bright in publication; and have 
rejoiced that a gentleman, so modest 
and liberal, had secured to himself, 
even by my subject, an opportunity of 
literary distinction. 

How far we have trodden the same 
ground, I shall still be glad to know, 
and hope that he will not think him- 
self precluded, by my inquiry, from 
the communication of hisown. Un- 
like the coxcomb ephemera of the press, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine still advo- 
cates the interests and the pleasures 
of sound literature; the arena afforded 
is sufficiently ample; and, though we 
do not meet as combatants, we may 
equally arrive at the same end, our 
own exercise, and perhaps the public 
information and amusement. 


Yours, &c. James BoapEN. 
—@— 
Scopwick Vicarage, 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 29. 


THE honourable labours of our Bri- 
tish antiquaries since the Reformation 
have brought to light many facts illus- 
trative of the habits, domestic as well 
as military, of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of this island, and its consecu- 
tive invaders, by the examination of 
existing monuments belonging to each 
particular period, from the simple 
mound of earth thrown up by the un- 
sophisticated Briton, through all the 
gradations of systematic improvement, 
to the stately Norman castle, erected 
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with an equal attention to durability 
and magnificence. 
mountain oak displays its giant form 


to every passer by, the humble lily of | 


the valley blooms in its native dell 
unseen, so antiquity, though lavish of 
her unwieldy treasures she spreads 
them freely before her admirers for 
the exercise of taste and ingenuity, in 
her seclusion boasts of many hidden 
stores, which remain concealed till 
accident or keen research shall rescue 
them from oblivion. 

I have been led to these observa- 
tions by the discovery of an earth- 
work, which I believe has been wholly 
unnoticed by antiquaries, although si- 
tuate in the immediate vicinity of a 
Roman road leading from Louth to 
the north of Lincolnshire, and about 
half a mile from the village of Laceby 
near Grimsby. This road generally 
forms a boundary to parishes; and 
there is little doubt but it was used by 
the Romans, although there are some 
reasons for believing that it existed 
before the irruption of Cesar, in the 
form of a British trackway. Along 
its course is a series of entrench- 
ments and tumuli, and Roman coins 
have been found at different periods 
upon or near it. Adjoining this road 
is a lofty eminence called Welbeck 
Hill, which has been increased in al- 
titude by the erection of an artificial 
mound on its summit; and hence it 
commands an extensive prospect in 
every direction. At its foot is the 
earthwork or fortification I have re- 
ferredto. It is surrounded by a broad 
and deep fosse, with high embank- 
ments on each side, and constructed 
with the utmost regularity, and with 
an accurate regard to the cardinal 
points of the compass. Its form is an 
oblong square of the following dimen- 
sions, with openings or entrances 
north and south; and at every angle 
a bastion, as represented in the figure. 
The length within the ramparts is 440 
feet; breadth 185 feet, height of the 
banks 13 feet; breadth of the inner 
bank, 14 feet, and of the outer, 15 
feet; of the ditch, 29 feet ; and of the 
entrances north and south, 66 feet; 
the inner squares at the angles about 
30 by 25 feet, on two of which facing 
the south, which is the accessible 
quarter from Welbeck hill, are high 
mounds. The ditch, in the eastern 
division, is still brim full of water, 
and from its great depth is impass- 
able without a boat. 


Earthwork at Laceby, Lincolnshire. 
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Now the question is, for what pur- 
pose was it originally intended? The 
country people have a tradition, that 
a gentleman, many years ago, threw 
up these banks as the site of a man- 
sion, but proceeded no further than 
the foundations. This, however, is 
altogether improbable, for it is the 
most unlikely spot in nature to be 
chosen for such an edifice. It pos- 
sesses no prospect in any direction ; 
even its proximity to the Roman road 
would present no view of it to the 
passenger ; and none but a hermit or 
a misanthrope would condemn him- 
self to the utter seclusion of such a 
solitary abode, in the vicinity of un- 
wholesome swamps and quagmires. 
Was it then intended for a military 
earthwork? Asan exploratory camp, 
it would enjoy the double advantage 
of privacy and convenience. If a 
watch station were established on the 
summit of Welbeck hill, the extensive 
prospect over the whole country would 
afford the sentinel a view of the ap- 
proach of any hostile force at a consi- 
derable distance, and by a timely no- 
tice to all stragglers to retire into the 
camp, no vestiges would remain of 
the existence of an army in this situ- 
ation; and it might either lie snug in 
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the encampment, or fall suddenly on 
the enemy as he passed along the 
road, as prudence might suggest. In 
this point of view the camp would be 
amply capable ef accommodating about 
840 men, allowing the whole breadth 
of the entrance north and south to be 
appropriated as a principal street ; for 
a. single tent for eight men, with suffi- 
cient space for stabling and other con- 
veniences, would occupy about 300 
square feet; i.e. 12 by 25. This cal- 
culation would allow considerable 
room fer the officers’ tents, and 20 
feet all round the ramparts, for the 
convenience of action, if attacked. It 
appears to have been a place of un- 
common strength; embosomed in a 
secret valley, within a short distance 
of which is a narrow and deep ravine 
overhung with brushwood that runs 
through the country to a considerable 
distance, and terminates in a .wood 
called Irby Holme, where are the re- 
mains of what has doubtless been a 
cavern or hiding-place in time of dan- 
ger. With this in view, may not the 
camp have been used as a place of se- 
curity fer cattle and baggage, women 
and children, sick and wounded? No- 
thing could be better contrived for the 
combined purposes of security and se- 
clusion from public notice than this 
retired spot, which is hid from the 
view by an amphitheatre of hills, un- 
til the visitor arrives within a few 
yards of the place. 

Near this entrenchment is a remark- 
able spring called Welbeck, which is 
uniformly dry during the winter sea- 
son, but in the month of February or 
March, a loud rumbling noise is heard 
in the ground for several successive 
days, and at length the water bursts 
forth in a hundred places, with such 
incredible force as to fill in a few 
hours the whole area of the~ well or 
inclosure of earth where it is situated, 
which is a paralellopiped of fifty yards 
long by forty-five yards wide, and two 
yards deep; and then entering into a 
natural channel, it forms a rapid 
stream during the summer, that falls 
into the river Freshney; and their 
united waters are emptied into the 
sea at Grimsby. When this spring 
breaks, several others of smaller di- 
mensions in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which appear to be subject to 
the same laws and influence, burst 
forth at the same time ; and being to- 

Gent. Mac. November, 1832. 
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gether exhausted about the month of 
October, they cease and remain dry 
until the reservoir beneath the surface 
is again surcharged by the rains and 
snows of winter. Geo. OLIVER. 


en 


Lerrers or Dr. Tuomas CampBELi 
TO THE BisHop or Dromore. 


Mr. Urnean, Nov. 5. 


{ HEREWITH send you, agree- 
able to the promise made in a former 
number of your Magazine, copies of 
four original Letters addressed by Dr. 
Thomas Campbell to Dr. Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore. Of the writer (who died 
in 1795) I only know that he was a 
dignitary of the Church, and Chan- 
cellor of St. Macartin’s, Clogher. In 
1777 he published anonymously “A 
Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland,”’ in a series of letters address- 
ed to John Watkinson, M.D.8vo; and 
in 1789, ‘‘ Strictures on the Eccle- 
siastical and Literary History of Ire- 
land,” &c. 8vo. Appended to the 
latter is an historical sketch of the 
Government and Constitution of Ire- 
land, which was originally printed in 
Gough’s edition of Camden. The 
letters themselves will best serve to 
illustrate some other circumstances 
connected with the literary history of 
the writer, such as his controversy 
with Vallancey, his Life of Gold- 
smith the Poet, &c. most of which are 
either unknown or forgotten. I have 
searched in vain for some biographi- 
cal memoranda of Dr. Campbell, who, 
if we may judge from his writings, 
and the Letters now published, was a 
man of good sense, and considerable 
talent. These qualities, in all proba- 
bility, obtained him the friendship of 
the Bishop of Dromore, who knew 
well how to choose his correspond- 
ents, and to estimate their worth. In 


- my next communication, I will send 


you some Letters of Mr. Cooper Wal- 
ker, addressed to the same prelate. 
Yours, &c. F. M. 





(No. 1.) 


No. 28, Dacre-street, 
My Lorp, Feb. 20, [17]88. 

I rec* your letter (which, by y® bye, 
has not a little intoxicated my weak 
head) when I was packing up for 
Dublin, where I was but three days 
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when I was attacked by such a cold 
as obliged me to call in ye faculty. I 
have, however, wrote to Mr. Pinker- 
ton,* & begged [him] to put me down, 
& Mr. Ledwitch, as subscribers to his 
work. I told him that it w* be hard 
to get y* Trias Thaumaturga,t but 
gave him hopes of Burke’s Domini- 
cana.t I long to see your Lordship, 
and to know whether I have gone too 
far respecting Col. V. [Vallancey] as 
some people tell me I have, and whe- 
ther I have, in other matters, gone 
astray ; for Tam now, knowingly & 
wittingly, beginning to deviate, as y® 
10% century affords so little matter. 

1 am sorry to tell you, quod proprius 
ad nos, that Mr. Grattan’s speech,§ 
however it is censured by some, has 
made deep impressions. Mr. Leslie, 
of Glaslough, whose son is sheriff of 
‘Monaghan, tells me that a meeting is 
to be held in Monaghan next Friday, 
in order to consider of s‘ speech, and 
give it efficacy there. This, you see, 
is but a beginning of what you will 
probably hear more of, before ye as- 
sizes are over. Were I not so subject 
to despair, I w‘ freely declare my opi- 
nion that a good compromise sh* be 
thought of, as soon as possible. Grat- 
tan has perseverance, and that perse- 
verance has never failed of success in 
questions where there was less pros- 
pect of success than in this, where 
every man’s interest and prejudice is in 
his favour. Government, to be sure, 
may stifle this business for some ses- 
sions, but in ye interim y® fire will be 
kindling, till it mounts into such a 
blaze, as will not be in their power, 
perhaps not in their inclination, to 
extinguish. The quere then is,— 
would it not be better to make decent 
terms, whilst y° country is as yet 
quiet? Forgive, my L*, these crude 


Letters of Dr. Thomas Campbell. 


conceptions, but time will open, per- 
haps, a brighter prospect; which to 
my view was never yet so clouded. 
But I write from mere feeling, and I 


[Nov. 


hope my fears are groundless. I am, 
my Lord, with ye most devoted re- 
spect, your Lordship’s most dutiful 
and humble servant, 

Tuo. CAMPBELL. 
The Lord Bishop of Dromore, 





Dromore. 
(No. 2.) 
MyLorp, Clones, Dec. 15, [17]88. 


My last was written under y* 
impression of fear. Mr. Grattan’s 
speech and a consequent call from 
y® sheriff of this county to give ef- 
fect to his scheme (if any he had) 
operated, I remember, on me as y* 
hovering kite does upon y® small biyds, 
when he is going to souse upon 
them. But I now begin to hope that 
I was under a false alarm. However, 
my opinion of that gentleman has al- 
ways been y® same, and therefore I 
had (I own to you) inserted a stricture 
on another part of his conduct, to- 
wards y* conclusion of ye enclosed 
sketch; which, upon more mature 
deliberation, I blotted out, reserving 
such reflections for our History of the 
Revolutions of Ireland.|| 

These sheets were drawn up last 
spring, at y® pressing instance of Mr. 
Gough, who limited me to a month 
(though I got this only last week). 
At that time [ had not a single book 
in Dublin, and but few of my papers ; 
which circumstance I observe, not 
as an apology for its obvious imper- 
fections, but as it afforded me another 
specimen of y° liberality of our Celtic 
antiquaries. Mr. Archdale, author of 
ye Monasticon, and librarian to Mr, 
Burton Conyngham, refused me ye 


* This letter of Dr. C. to Pinkerton is printed in the Correspondence of Pin- 


kerton, vol. i. p. 178. 


+ Triadis Thaumaturge, sive Divorum Patriciis Columbe et Brigide, Hibernia 
Sanctorum Acta, folio. Lovan. 1647, by John Colgan, an Irish friar mendicant, 


and lecturer of divinity at Louvain. 


¢ Hibernia Dominicana, sive Historia Provincie Hibernia Ordinis Pradiatorum, 


per Tho. de Burgo [Bishop of Ossory}, 4to. Col. Agripp. 1762. 
ment to this work, printed in 1772, is of extreme rarity. 


The Supple- 
A copy has been re- 


cently purchased for the library of the British Museum. 
§ On the 14th Feb.- 1788, on a motion for a Committee to inquire into the state 


of Tithes. 
1822. 


Printed in the collection of Grattan’s Speeches, vol. ii, p. 27, Svo, 


|| ‘This work does not appear ever to have been published, although part of it was 


printed at the time of Dr. Campbell’s death, in 1795. 


ence, vol. i. p. 390. 


See Pinkerton’s Correspond- 


{ Monasticon Hibernicum, or a History of the Abbies, &c. in Ireland, by Mervyn 


Archdall, A.M, 4to, Dublin, 1786. _ 
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loan of ye most common books (some 
of which I had duplicates of in ye 
country), though formerly not only 
his own library, but Mr. Conyngham’s, 
were, through him, as open to me as 
my own. 

Were I sure of meeting your Lord- 
ship in Dublin, about y® meeting of 
Parliament, I sh‘ trouble you no fur- 
ther with deciphering my scrawl, but, 
like others, who, having received one 
favour, think themselves intitled to 
two, and so on, I cannot refrain from 
begging your advice on y® present oc- 
casion. I have a notion of republish- 
ing Jerneus* ina volume, next spring, 
after revising and correcting it; and I 
mean to throw it into sections, sup- 
port doubtful points with notes and 
authorities, and upon ye whole, illus- 
trate and enlarge it by additions, after 
having expunged a great deal. The 
interval between St. Patrick and 
Henry II. making a period of about 
700 years, appears to me in itself com- 
plete, though I w? call it ye obscure 
period. I know that times are divided 
into y® unknown, y® fabulous, and 
historical ; but Ireland is in almost 
every thing particular. And this pe- 
riod, though not unmixed with fable, 
has a certain portion of certainty, 
which, though it may not be strictly 
called historical, it may fairly be call- 
ed y® obscure period. Indeed, what- 
ever light dawns upon it, arises from 
y® ecclesiastical quarter, and therefore 
I more willingly accorded with Ed- 
mund Burke’s idea, of taking little 
notice, in my civil history, of y* times 
antecedent to y® English revolution. 
So that this meditated republication 
might in some measure serve as a pre- 
liminary to my magnum opus. The 
title purposed for this little work is, 
Memorrs (for I dare not call it even 
Sketch) of the Religion and Letters (or 
Literature) of Ireland, from the intro- 
duction of Christianity in the 5th Cen- 
tury to the establishment of Papal Su- 
premacy, and conformity to the Roman 


To Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 
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Ritual in the 12th.t Now, my Lord, 
y° question is, do you think, from 
what you have seen, that this subject 
can be made of sufficient importance 
for republication? I have been also 
thinking of adding, in y® same vo- 
lume, this same enclosed sketch, purg- 
ed of its errors, and fortifyed with 
notes, and an appendix, stating ab 
origine y® revenues of Ireland; in or- 
der to remove whatever is there ad- 
vanced which may seem paradoxical, 
respecting ye sufficiency of y® heredi- 
tary revenue for y® support of y® esta- 
blishments. This, my Lord, I con- 
ceive to be a cardinal point: for y® ex- 
pediency of a Union can never become 
popular in Ireland, till y° nation is 
convinced that a King of England has 
resources sufficient for governing Ire-' 
land, without any new aids from his 
Parliament here; as his predecessors 
have more than once done. The sanc- 
tion of popular consent, and ye mode 
of collecting ye revenues, is all that 
makes our Parliaments ostensibly ne- 
cessary. I hope your Lordship will 
not suspect that I mean to deprive 
you of your peerage. No! But 1 
have been long of opinion that ye Pro- 
testant Ascendancy (in so few hands) 
is very insecure and precarious, till 
a thorough incorporation of ye two 
islands is effected. I am, with y* 
most unbounded respect, your Lord- 
ship’s most dutiful and humble ser- 
vant, Tuo. CAMPBELL. 
The Lord Bishop of Dromore. 





(No. 3.) 
My Lorp, Aug. 3, [17]90. 

I beg pardon for not having acknow- 
ledged y* receipt of y™ second volume 
of Goldsmith, which you were so good 
as to leave with my brother; and I 
thank you most heartily for your 
amendment of my inscription—y* in- 
sertion of Dei was indispensible. 

You ask me what I think of y* 5th 
vol. of y* Collectanea?{ I really think 





* «Tn the new evening paper, called the Dublin Chronicle, appeared lately some 
strictures on the Ancient Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, which you should by al 


means see. 


They first appeared under the signature of Jerneus in the Dublin Chro- 


nicle for December 24th, and again Dec. 27th.”—Letter from Bp. Percy to Mr. 
Pinkerton, Jan. 16, 1788, in the Correspondence, vol. i. p. 176. 

+ This publication appeared in 8vo, Dublin, 1789, under the title of “ Strictures 
on the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Ireland,” &c. 

¢ In the Appendix to the fifth volume of Vallancey’s Collectanea, were some 
acrimonious remarks on the writings of Dr. Campbell, and a reprint of a letter 
addressed to the Hibernian Journal, May 13, 1778, signed Nostradamus Hibernicus, 
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y® Col. is angry, and that furer ire 
brevis est. As to Nostradamus (which, 
by ye bye, was written by Dr. Wilson, 
in imitation of Voltaire’s ridicule of 
Rousseau), | suppose y® Col. gave it as 
a remnant of antiquity, for it is as old 
as y® morocco coin, and perhaps as 
old as ye Yola Sorg. 

Ledwich (i. e. Otho) writes me word, 
that he and (Veritas) Beauford are 
preparing a pamphlet, which they say 
is to be laughable ; against which side 
y¢ laugh may rise, is to me (I own it) 
problematical. They talk of London 
for y® publication, but I have told 
them that nothing of ye kind will be 
attended to there. Dublin is ye only 
spot where y® Collectanea de rebus Hi- 
bernicts is known, except to some 
twenty readers, and they have no 
muscles for a laugh. 

This same Church keeps me so en- 
gaged, that 1 can think of nothing 
else; almost every workman and la- 
bourer | pay by anticipation, or fore- 
hand, as they call it. I have not 
wrote a line for Goldsmith* this 
month and more, yet I meditate an- 
other Life, viz. a Vallanciad, or y® life 
and actions, sentiments and opinions 
of Colonel Collectaneus, &c. who died 
of an atramental frenzy, July ye 
1790, after suffering excruciating 
agonies of mind, since ye — of August, 
1789. 

The sinking of my ink in this paper 
proves me literally to be atramental, 
as y® Colonel says lam. But no cha- 
racter can be deep enough to express 
how much I am devoted to your 
Lordship. Tuo. CAMPBELL. 
The Lord Bishop of Dromore, 

Merrion-street, Dublin. 








(No. 4.) 
My Lorp, Sept. 9, 1790. 
Just returned from y¢ visitation at 
Clogher, I sit down to thank you for 
your Sermon. Your character of ye 
Irish is so just, that if I ever come to 
that part of ye history of Ireland, 


Letters of Dr. Thomas Campbell. 
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where it should be introduced, or, in 
other words, to y® present times, it 
shall be adopted. Apropos! at Clog- 
her I rec’ a long anonymous letter 
from London, directed to me there at 
large, which, after paying some com- 
pliments, and finding some faults with 
y® Strictures, gives me some counsel 
respecting that same history which I 
meditate. 

The writer of y® review in Sleater’s 
paper (of whom you inquire), is, } 
believe, Mr. Ledwich author of ye An- 
tiquities of Ireland, published monthly. 
That my opinion ceincides with your 
Lordship’s, I am at once proud and 
sorry to say—proud of agreeing with 
you in sentiment, but sorry that ye 
writer is so industrious to make V—y 
[VaHancey} 2 man of consequence. 
That unfortunate Review is neither 
conducted with y® temper, method, or 
judgement of scholarship. My idea 
was merely, in what I mentioned to 
your Lordship, to give by juxtaposi- 
tion, y® contradictions of ye Collec- 
tanea, and those risible absurdities (if 
absurdities were not too dull for ridi- 
cule) with which it abounds above 
any farrago I have met with. But 
this would be a task of penance, for 
who could read over again what I 
have read ?—But I must do him (i. e. 
V. y) justice ; he does not say that 
Nostradamus Hibernicus is antique ; it 
was only my awkwardness of expres- 
sion that conveyed y¢ idea. However, 
Dr. Hales, who was here with me 
last week, when I rec* your Lordship’s 
last favour, assures me that it was 
not Dr. Wilson, as I supposed, who 
wrote that really witty paper, but an- 
other of ye Fellows, who had y¢ prin- 
cipal hand in Pranceriana. 

As to Goldsmith, of which you en- 
quire, and concerning which Maurice 
Goldsmith has been inquiring, it is in 
such a state, that I think I could 
finish the remainder currente prelo.t 
My greatest difficulty now, is to have 
it transcribed so as that your Lord- 
ship could cast an eye over it. I have 








in ridicule of Dr. C.’s “ Philosophical 


Survey of the South of Ireland,” 8vo. 


1777. See also a letter in the Gents. Mag. for 1790, pt. i. p. 318, commenting on 
Dr. Campbell's “ Strictures” in connexion with the theories of Vallancey. 


* See note to the next letter. 


+ The work here alluded to, was evidently a MS. Life of Goldsmith, and 
apparently the same (with some alterations) prefixed to the edition of Goldsmith’s 
Miscellaneous Works, in 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1801, to which the Bishop of Dromore 
refers in a letter to Mr. Nichols, printed in the « Illustrations,” vol. vi. p. 583, and 


says, it had been compiled under his-direction. 
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tried one or two country schoolmas- 
ters, but though they can write, they 
cannot read—my writing. I am sorry 
to hear that Mrs. Percy’s illness leaves 
you still undecided as to your time of 
setting out for England. I should 
have strained a point to deliver you 
all y® papers there; and, above all, 
that 1 might be enabled to make such 
alterations and amendments as your 
better judgement might point out. I 
have made large quotations here and 
there, from Goldsmith’s own works, 
and have ventured to draw a parallel 
between Addison’s Letter from Italy, 
and that part of y® Traveller which re- 
fers to it. I have also defended Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village upon ye facts 
and principles of Dr. Price, and have 
run y® risque of censure for digression 
in drawing some politica] consequences 
respecting this my poor native coun- 
try, and have mounted my hobby- 
horse in recommending an Union. 
But, my Lord, if I have digressed, 
and so transgressed, I am ready to 
kiss ye rod: 


«“ Audebo quzcunque parum splendoris 


habebant, 
Et sine pondere erunt, et honore indigna 
ferentur, {dant.” 


Scripta movere loco, quamvis invita rece- 


You gave me hopes that you w? 
draw up a sketch of what you would 
wish sh* appear respecting S‘ 
Parrot, &c. 

I met A.deacon Friend in y® morn- 
ing of ye visitation at Clogher. He 
told me that Mr. Moore was so satis- 
fyed at ye offers he made (at y® meet- 
ing of which I once wrote to you), 
that he takes no part in y® business ; 
but 1 did not find at Aughnacloy, as 1 
passed, that matters were as settled as 
I could wish, 1 gave ye Primate’s 
message to my brother. 

Iam, &c, Tuo. CAMPBELL. 


nn 

Mr. Ursan, Clifton, Aug, 7. 

ON looking over a paper in one of 
the early volumes of the Archzologia, 
which gives a list of words in the 
Yorshire dialect, I was struck by the 
great resemblance which many of them 
bear to the German, from whence I 
have no doubt they are derived. I 
here insert some, which may perhaps 
prove interesting to such of your rea- 
ders as are acquainted with the Teu- 
tonic. tongue. 





Yorkshire Words derived from the German. 
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Bain, adj. near, easy, obvious. The 
bainest gate signifies the shortest 
way. From the German Bahnew; 
to make accessible. 

Beal, a hot, inflamed tumour, from G. 
Beule, a swelling ; modern English, 
a boil. 

Blate, adj. bashful, from G. Blode, 
same signification. 

Cop, the head, from G. Koph, same 
signification. 

Growsome, ugly, frightful, from G. 
Grausam, same signification. 

Lief, willingly ; Liefer more willing, 
from G, Lieber. 

Mun or Mund, the mouth, from G. 
Mund, same signification. 

Shock, twelve sheaves of corn, from 
G. Schock, a heap of corn. 

Stark, stiff, from G. Starch, same sig- 
nification. 

Stoche, a stab with a weapon, from 
G. Stochen, to thrust or poke. In 
manufactories the person who at- 
tends to the fires is denominated a 
Stoker. 

Waite and Wake, to watch by a corpse, 
from G. Wachen, to watch. Hence 
the Irish Wake, and the military 
Bivouack. 

Holts, hills covered with wood, from 
G. Holz, a wood. 

Farand, a preparation for a journey, 
from G. Fahren, to go. 

From this word is derived the 
‘* Fare”’ of our hackney coach- 
men, and the expression a sea 
or way-faring man. 

Walle, to boil, from G. Wallen, same 
signification. 

The possessors of the elective 
franchise at Taunton, Somer- 
set, are denominated Pot-Wal- 
lopers, or Boilers. 

Whilk, which, from G. Welcher, same 
signification. 

Wighty, strong, active, from G. Wich- 
tig, weighty, powerful. 

Geck, to toss the head, from G. Geken, 
to be petulant, or to jeer any one, 
Beck, a mountain stream, from G. 

Back, a brook. 

Our Transatlantic brethren, who, as 
is well known, are of very mixed origin, 
have incorporated a considerable num- 
ber of Germanisms into their language. 
Thus they denominate their morning 
libation a gum tickler. This is not 
very intelligible, until we discover that 
the German word Gaum signifies the 
Palate. Again, to say of any one 
that “‘ he is the slimmes¢ gentleman in 
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all Boston,”’ would be considered as a 
term of reproach in America, though 
certainly not here. The mystery how- 
ever is solved, when we find that 
“‘ schlimm” in the German, signifies 
“*mean or paltry.” Rejecting how- 
ever the common dialect of the United 
States, I believe that a considerable 
proportion of Teutonic will be found 
not only in our own, but even in the 
Southern languages of Europe. 


Eccentric Epitaph of a 


Yours, &c. H. Puiiprs. 
Oe 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 17. 


UPON referring lately to your Ma- 
gazine for August 1829, I find at p. 
187, the following inscription upon a 
stone in the Church of Clapton in 
Suffolk, 

“Chr. Grove, A. M. Aulz Clar. 
Principibus octo subjectus, Rector ubi olim 


Regibus Angliacis solvebat Ludrica Tellus 
De Carcere Simonis, et Murus Saxeus adstat ;” 


with a request of an explanation from 
some Suffolk correspondent. It may 
not even now be too late to offer the 
following, by way of commentary. 


Christopher Grove was of Clare 
Hall, B.A.1705, M.A.1709. In 1718 
or 1719, he was presented to the Rec- 
tory of Hemingston, in Suffolk, of 
which he continued.the incumbent till 
his death in 1769. Now, supposing 
him to have been twenty-one years of 
age when he took his first degree, he 
must have been born in 1684, and 
consequently lived during the reigns 
of, or was the subject of eight Princes ; 
viz. Charles II. James II. William, 
Mary, Anne, George I. George II. and 
George LII. 

Rector ubi olim, &c. viz. Heming- 
stone ; where the manor was held of 
the King in serjeanty, by a ludicrous 
tenure; ‘‘ p’ qua debuit Tenens facere 
die Natal. D’ni singulis annis coram 
D’no Rege unum saltum, et sifletum, 
et unum bumbulum.” Testa de Ne- 
vill, p. 286. This was afterwards 
considered an indecent service, and 
was rated at 16s. 8d. the year. One 
Baldwin, who formerly held these 
lands, was known by the name of 
Baldwin le Pettour. See Gent. Mag. 
Jan. 1827, p. 15. 

De Carcere Simonis. This is ob- 
scure. Rowland le Sarcere held the 
lands here upon the above tenure. 
Blount’s Frag. Antiq. Can the allu- 
sion be to this person? 





Rector of Hemingston. 
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Murus Saxeus. In Hemingston was 
formerly ‘‘ an ancient building neere 
the spring head, which did of late be- 
long to the family of Cantrell. The 
chiefe of that family were the Duke of 
Norfolk’s gentlemen. Sir Ralphe Can- 
trell, knt. the last of that family, sold 
it to Robert Shaw, gent. a merchant 
in Ipswich, whose sonne Robert is 
owner of it this year, 1655. There 
belongs to it an ancient tenement call- 
ed Stone Hall, now com’only Stone 
Wall.” The spot where the road from 
Henley to Gosbeck crosses that from 
Otley to Caddenham, still goes by the 
name of Stone Walls; but there are no 
remains of ancient walls or buildings 
now in existence. This is in the 


parish of Hemingston. DA %. 
—o—. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 31. 


IN my last communication I ven- 
tured to state my opinion that the 
coins of the early Britons were imi- 
tated from those of the Greeks. I 
know not what reply it may elicit 
from any of your intelligent Corre- 
spondents ; but allow me to add a few 
additional facts which ought to have 
been appended to that paper. In all 
ages, I believe, it can be pretty clearly 
proved, that the coins of those states 
in which the arts flourished formed 
the model of barbarian moneyers, and 
even of England herself, up to a no 
very distant period. The learned 
Spanheim observes, that the coins of 
Carthage and Corinth were imitated 
by barbarian states ; witness the rude 
coins, with the types of the money of 
those cities, bearing unknown or ra- 
ther unexplained characters. Rude 
antique imitations of the Tetradrachms 
of Philip of Macedon and Lysima- 
chus, are not of very unfrequent oc- 
currence. 

The coins of the first race of French 
Kings closely resemble those. of the 
Lower Empire, as may be seen by a 
reference to the plates in Le Blanc 
and Bouteroue, and the original of 
nearly half the types of our Saxon 
pennies is quite as obvious. Our early 
Anglo-French coins are closely copied 
from those of the continental princes. 
When the gold coins called florins first 
appeared, they were evidently much 
admired ; and, although the type had 
nothing in it appropriate to France, 
we find the fleur-de-luce on the gold 
coins of French princes soon after; 
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and finally, the type was adopted by 
our Edward the Third. The double 
denier of this king, struck in France, 
has a type very similar (excepting, of 
course, the legend on the obverse) to 
those of Charles Duke of Brittany. 
This, by the by, may be considered 
rather as a stroke of policy than as 
indicating a want of taste in the Eng- 
lish moneyers. Edward’s French sub- 
jects might look with suspicion on a 
new coin, and the types to which they 
were accustomed were adopted in pre- 
ference to an original design: every 
body the least acquainted with coins, 
may image how easily the counterfeit 
sterlings imported into England in 
the reign of our Edward the First, 
might have deceived the illiterate. The 
most interesting portion of Mr. Card- 
well’s recently published Lectures, is 
that in which he endeavours to ac- 
count for the uniform rudeness of the 
Athenian coins ; namely, by supposing 
that the Athenians knew that their 
money circulated among foreign na- 
tions, and therefore feared to make 
any improvement in its fabric, lest it 
should be considered changed in its 
purity of metal as well as in execu- 
tion. Most of the types of the Anglo- 
French money appear to me to indi- 
cate that our monarchs were sensible 
of the danger and inconvenience of 
any remarkable change in the cur- 
rent coin. It will scarcely be believed 
by our grand-children, that the pieces 
of silver without a glimpse of the type, 
which circulated in this country a few 
years since, were considered by the 
vulgar ‘‘ more like money” than the 
new coinage which succeeded it. 

Few coin collectors can have failed 
to notice a foreign coin very often 
found in England. I have seldom en- 
countered a parcel of old silver with- 
out meeting with it. It is of the 
weight and size of the continental 
gros: the obverse has an ancient 
shaped shield charged with the arms 
of Burgundy ; legend, KAROLVs: DEI: 
GRA : DVX : BVRG : CO ; FLA : reverse, 
a kind of cross fleury; legend, sir: 
NOMEN : DOMINI: BENEDICTVM. This 
piece is a gros of Charles the Bold, the 
famous Duke of Burgundy,* and I am 
led to notice it merely from its being 
so frequently found in this country. 





* See * Traité des Monnoies des Ba- 
rons,” &c, par Tobiésen Duby, tome 1. 


Coins of Charles the Bold and of Henry III. 
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They are often met with in Northamp- 
tonshire, Leicestershire, and Derby- 
shire; and during the demolition of 
old London Bridge, two or three were 
found round the base of the starlings. 
I know of no other old continental 
coin so often met with in England. I 
do not pretend to account for this, but 
I would ask of the experienced anti- 
quary whether these pieces might not 
have once filled the pouches of the 
Flemings who fell at the battle of 
Stoke field on the side of the counter- 
feit Earl of Warwick in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh ? 

It has been generally supposed that 
the money of Henry the Third’s last 
coinage, that is to say, the pennies 
with the long cross, were the only 
coins of that King bearing numerals 
signifying to which of our Henries 
they owed their origin; but 1 have 
lately met with two pennies which I 
must attribute to this king, and which 
appear to me to indicate to which mo- 
narch they belong. The first has on 
the reverse the well-known short cross; 
legend, ++ TER. RIONLVND; the other 
has a like cross, with -+- wILLELM. T. 
on.tv.—Mr. Ruding has given TE- 
RIRI as one of Henry’s moneyers ; 
and these letters certainly occur on 
many of his coins, without any dot or 
separation, but they would appear to 
have the same meaning as those on 
the one above described. The other 
coin, with T. oN. LV. may not be re- 
ceived in evidence by some, as many 
of Henry’s pennies have other letters 
similarly placed, as B . Fr. &c. &c. But 
the first appears to me to be conclu- 
sive. 

In commenting on the coins of 
Henry III. with the long cross, Mr. 
Ruding observes, ‘‘ It is extraordinary 
that both the author of these Annals 
(of Waverley) and also Matthew Paris, 
should have omitted to state the most 
remarkable particular in which these 
coins differed from all which preceded 
them ; I mean the distinction of nu- 
merals or words equivalent, to shew 
to which king of the name of Henry 
they belonged.””+—The silence of 
these authors on the subject of the 
numerals has inclined a friend of 
mine to suppose that the word (or 
contraction) of TERCI was placed on 





+ Annals of the Coinage of Britain, 
&e, in note, p, 35, vol. I 
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some of the pennies of Henry’s first 
coinage. I do not consider the dot 
after the word or letters TER. to be a 
mint mark, as such minute distinc- 
tions appear not to have been in use 
until long subsequent to the reign of 
Henry Ill. 


Erratum.—In my last communica- 
tion, p. 212, line 3, for ‘ countries’ 
read counties. 

Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 


—~— 


Goodrich Court, 

Herefordsh. Oct. 30. 

YOUR discriminating and judi- 
cious Correspondent Mr. Milner of 
Hull, is anxious to know whether the 
iron arrow mentioned by Mr. Roberts, 
and that preserved at this place are of 
the same length ; and it is curious that 
there is scarce half an inch difference, 
which is in favour of the one found at 
York. There, however, all the simi- 
larity ends. I once very minutely 
examined that iron arrow, with a view 
to its purchase, as it was to be in a 
sale by auction, and I wished to satisfy 
myself of its antiquity. It was rather 
thicker than a brass stair-rod, and as 
regular throughout its length. A 
nock had been made quite in the mo- 
dern style, but too narrow to have 
admitted an ordinary sized bow-string; 
there was an imitation of feathers, 
and, as far as I recollect, a barbed 
pile. My conclusion, which I have 
never seen reason to alter, was, that 
it had been fabricated for the left hand 
of a statue of Diana. That in the 
armoury of Goodrich Court has a 
wide nock, like the Asiatic arrows, 
but more especially the Turkish, not 
being of bone or horn, but merely cut 
in the wood, which in fashioning the 
arrow was left to project on each side 
to give it substance, and the shaft is 
further made to swell about one-third 
from the point, and the barbed pile is 
not put on with its socket flush with 
wood, but with what is technically 
termed a shoulder, in order to give 
timely warning to the archer when to 
loose, that he might not overdraw the 
arrow. 

What Mr. Milner suggests relative 
to the length of the cloth yard is very 
rational, and I hope some of your 
Correspondents will follow up this 
suggestion, but he is quite wrong in 


Mr. Ursan, 


On ancient Arrows.—The young Stuarts, 1745. 
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supposing I have “‘ opportunities for 


research.”” Should he ever visit the 
banks of the Wye, he will see how I 
have been occupied for these last three 
years; as, since I left London, I have 
scarce found time to read any book. 

Ascham informs us that sheaf ar- 
rows had flat heads (which is the 
ease with that in my possession) 
when for short lengths. He recom- 
mends that they should have a shoul- 
der for the purpose before mentioned ; 
not be so long for war as generally 
made, though impossible to decide the 
size; have large or small breasts as 
suits the archer, and should be made 
of ash instead of asp as ‘now a days;’ 
and that sheaf arrows were much 
shorter than flight arrows, is clear 
from Hall’s description of the battle 
of Towton in 1461.—‘‘ The Lord Faw- 
conbridge which led the forward of 
Kyng Edwardes battail, being a man 
of great polyce and of much experience 
in marciall feates, caused every archer 
under his standard to shot one flight 
(which before he caused them to pro- 
vyde), and then made ‘them to stand 
still, and the northern men felyng the 
shoot, but by reason of the snow, not 
wel vewyng the distance betwene them 
and their enemies, like hardy men, 
shot their schefe arrowes as fast as 
they might, but al their shot was lost 
and their labor vayn, for thei came 
not nere the southern men by x! tail- 
ors yardes.”’ 

An engraving of the arrow and its 
details may be seen in Skelton’s En- 
graved Illustrations of Arms and Arm- 
our, from the collection at Goodrich 
Court, plate xvi. 

Yours, &c. Sam. Meyrick, K. H. 


——$-—— 


Mr. Ursan, Evesham, Oct. 1. 

IN searching the parish church of 
Evesham, about two years since, the 
following bantering Advertisement, re- 
lative to the Rebellion of 1745, was 
discovered. Joun THOMAS. 





An Advertisement with a Reward, 
Dec. 1745. 


Run away from their master at Room, 
in the dog daies of last August, and since 
secreted in France, two young lurchers, 
of the right Malian breed, being of a black 
tann colour, with sharp noses, long claws, 
and hanging ears; have been taken abroad 
for King Charles the Second’s breed; 
but a bitch from Italy unfortunately broke 
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the strain in eighty-eight, by admitting 
into the kennel a base mongri!l of ano- 
ther litter. They are supposed to be on 
the hunt for prey in the north. They go 
a full dog-trot by night, for fear of being 
eatch’d. They answer to the names of 
Hector and Plunder, and will jump and 
dance at the sound of the French horn, 
being us’d to that note, by an old dog 
master at Paris. ‘hey will prick up 
their ears also at the musick of a Lan- 
cashire hornpipe. 

This is to: give notice, that whoever 
can secure this couple of currs; and bring 
them back, either to the Pope’s Head at 
Room, near St. Peter's Church, or to 
the Cardinall’s Cap at Versailes, or to 
the King’s Arms at Newcastle, or to the 
Thistle at Edinburgh, or to. the Three 
Kings at Brentford, or rather to the signe 
of the Axx on Tower-hill, shall have the 
reward of Thirteen Pence’ Halfpenny, 
or any other sume under'a Crown; and 
the thanks of all the Powers of Europe, 
except France, Spain, and the Pope. 

N.B. They have each a French col- 
lar on, stampt with the father’s arms, a 
warming-pan, and the flower de leue, with 
this inscription,—“ Wee are but young 


puppies, of Feneins Pack, bewsre of 


them, for they have got a little of the 
Scotch mange, and those that are bit by 
them run mad, and are call’d Jacobites.” 


Mr. Ursan, No». 8. 
BY the kindness of your useful Cor- 
respondent, Mr. Page of Ampton, I 
am enabled to furnish you with an in- 
teresting illustration of the literary 
history of the Elizabethan wera. It is 
the monumental brass from the church 
of Little Bradley in Suffolk, of John 
Daye, the printer and publisher of the 
works of Bishop Latimer, Archbishop 
Parker, and Fox the martyrologist. 
John Daye was born at Dunwich ;* 
to the parish of St. Peter’s in which 
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town he bequeathed a charitable gift. 
It has been conjectured that he learn- 
ed the art of printing from Thomas 
Gibson, because he frequently used 
one of that printer’s devices. He first 
began business about 1546, “in St. 
Sepulchres parishe, at the signe of the 
Resurrection, a little above Holborn 
Conduit ;” and was for a few years a 
partner with Wm. Seres. In 1549 he 
removed to the old City gate called 
Aldersgate, of which Stow says, ‘‘ John 
Daye, Stationer, a late famous Printer 
of many good bookes, in our time 
dwelled in this Gate, and builded much 
upon the Wall of the Citie, towards 
the parish church of St. Anne.” + In 
Sept. 1552 he had a license for print- 
ing the Catechism with the brief of an 
ABC, or primer. On the commence- 
ment of Queen Mary’s persecutions, he 
for some time suffered imprisonment, 
in company with John Rogers, one of 
the first martyrs of that period; but 
afterwards fled beyond sea.t How- 
ever, he was returned in 1556, when 
he was the first person admitted into 
the livery of the Stationers’ Company 
after they had received their charter 
from Philip and Mary. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, 
Daye received a large share of the 
patronage of those labourers in the 
cause of the Reformation, with whom 
he had previously suffered; and be- 
came one of the principal publishers 
(to use the modern word), trading in 
England, now so conspicuously and 
permanently Protestant. He was 
chosen Warden of the Stationers’ 
Company in the years 1564,..1566, 
1571, and 1575, and Master.in 1580. 
In 1572 he erected a new shop in St. 
Paul’s Churehyard ; regarding which, 





* Misprinted Dulwich in Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities ; 





where (following Herbert the former editor) it is also supposed that Daye was “ de- 
scended from a good family buried at Bradley-Parva;” but for “ descended from” 
we should read merely “ married into,” as will be perceived by the account of his fa- 
mily given on the present occasion. It is to be regretted that Dr. Dibdin should 
not have rewritten this life, as what he has reprinted from Herbert is really a mere 
collection of unarranged notes, with considerable tautology and repetitios. With 
regard to Daye’s descent, it would rather seem that it was of foreign origin, if his son 
Richard had any better reason than caprice for writing his name D’ Aije, as he did in 
the reign of James the First. 

+ Stow’s Survey.—Though Daye erected new buildings, his presses did not help 
to keep the old Gate in repair; it was rebuilt in 1617. 

t Fox’s Book of Martyrs, p. 1356. Rogers detailed to Daye his plan for providing 
the churches throughout the country with Protestant readers, so as wholly to exclude 
the Popish priests ; and it was probably related to Fox by Daye himself. The facts 
of Daye’s imprisonment and exile have been overlooked by all his biographers ; 
though copied from Fox by Strype; Ames and his followers only saying, “ It looks 
as if he forbore printing during the reign of Queen Mary.” 
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and the important patronage he re- 
ceived from Archbishop Parker, some 
interesting particulars will be found 
in the following extract from a letter* 
of that prelate to Lord Burghley, dated 
on Dec. 13 that year. The Archbishop 
was then anxiously engaged in pro- 
viding suitable replies to the great 
work of the popish polemic, Nicholas 
Sanders, “‘ De Visibili Monarchié Ec- 
clesiz ;”? and, after informing Lord 
Burghley that he had engaged Dr. 
Clercke, of Cambridge, to assist in 
that task,t he proceeds thus— 


“To the better accomplishment of 
this worke and other that shall followe, 
I have spoken to Daie the printer to 
caste a newe Italian letter, which he is 
doinge, and it will cost him xl marks: 
and loth he and other printers be to 
printe any lattin booke, because they will 
not heare bee uttred, and for that Books 
printed in Englande be in_suspition 
abroade. Nowe, sir, Daye hath com- 
plained to me that, dwellinge in a corn’ 
and his bretherne envienge him, he can- 
not utter his books, w* lie in his handes, 
ij or iij thousand pownds worthe. His 
frendes have procured of Pawles a lease 
of a little shop} to be sett up in the 
Church yearde, and it is confermed; and 
what by the instant request of sum en- 


[Nov. 


viouse booksellers, the Maior and Alder- 
men will not suffer him to sett it up in 
the Church yearde, wherein they have 
nothing to doe but by power: this shop 
is but little and lowe, and leaded flatt, 
and is made att his greate cost to the 
sum of xl or 1, and is made like the ter- 
ris, faier vailed and posted fitt for men to 
stande uppon in any triumphe or shewe, 
and can in noe wise either hurte or deface 
the same.§ And for that yo" of the 
Councell have written to me and other of 
the Commission, to helpe Daie, &c. I 
praie y' LP to move the Q. Mati: to sub- 
scribe her hand to this or such letters 
that all this entendement maye the better 
goe forward. Wherein yo LP shall de- 
serve well both of Christes Churche and 
of the Prince, and State, &c.” 


It is well known that at the date of 
this epistle, and for many years after, 
English books were almost entirely 
printed in the type now called Black 
Letter; the Roman type was only oc- 
casionally used for quotations, &c.; 
and the Italic, as may be perceived 
from Archbishop Parker’s statement, 
was still more rarely employed. It is 
noticed by Herbert that the only por- 
tions of Clercke’s Responsio printed in 
Italic, are the quotations; but it is 
very remarkable, with reference to the 





" * Preserved in the Lansdowne MSS. (Brit. Mus.) xv. 50. 





+ The history of this controversy, and of those engaged in it, will be found in 
Strype’s Life of Parker, pp. 377 et seq. Such was the ubiquitous superintendance 
of the great minister Burghley, that he received from the Archbishop from time to 
time, portions of Dr. Clercke’s book in quires, as they came from the press. In order 
to complete the printing, other works were laid aside; in particular, it is recorded 
that Bishop Field’s book of Epigrams was delayed from February until after Easter. 
Dr. Clercke's essay was finally published without his name, under the title of “ Fide- 
lis servi subdito infideli Responsio ;” and was accompanied or shortly followed by 
another treatise by George Acworth, LL.D. which, in parody of Sanders’s title, was 
called “De Visibili Rom’ Anarchia.” (See the full titles given by Herbert and 
Dibdin, among Daye’s books of the year 1573.) 

¢ This shop is mentioned in the imprints of four several books printed by Daye in 
1578, but not in any other year. The imprint of “ The Governaunce of Vertue,” 
1578, is thus minutely conceived: “ Printed at London by John Daye, dwellyng over 
Aldersgate, beneath Saint Martins; and are to be solde at his long shop at the North- 
west dore of Paules.” In the next year, however, whether the St. Paul's shop was 
given up or no, we read instead, “ and sold at his shop under the gate.” The im- 
prints do not bear Herbert out in his assertion that Daye “kept at the same time 
several shops in different parts of the town ;” for more than two cannot be traced at 
any one period. 

§ Notwithstanding this assertion of the worthy prelate, it will be readily imagined 
how much the erection of shops and small houses against St. Paul’s, tended both to 
deface and dilapidate the edifice. A zealous promoter of the repairs in the reign of 
James I. had a painting made of the cathedral, stuck over with mottoes, one of which 
was 

Viewe, O King, howe my wall-creepers 
Have made mee worke for chimney-sweepers. 

The same painting shows, also, how the shops were converted into stands for spec- 
tators on occasion of a procession. It is in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; one portion is engraved in Wilkinson’s Londinia Illustrata, and another in 
Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King James the First. 
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clause of Parker’s letter “‘ this worke 
and other that shall followe,” that 
about this time the Archbishop’s own 
work, ‘‘ De Antiquitate Britannice 
Ecclesiz,’’ was printed by Daye in a 
type which Dr. Dibdin terms “‘ a full- 
sized, close, but flowing Italic letter.””* 
As that great work, however, is dated 
1572, and the answers to Sanders ap- 
peared in 1573, and the size of the 
type employed in the former (a folio) 
may be larger than that of the latter 
(which are in quarto), this circum- 
stance may only show.the Archbishop’s 
partiality for the “‘ Italian” style of 
printing. 

An honour of much greater im- 
portance in the annals of type-found- 
ing, belongs to the memory of John 
Daye. He was the first, and in 1574 
the only, printer who had cut Saxon 
characters. This is recorded by Arch- 
bishop Parker himself, in his preface 
to Aclfredi Regis Res Gest, printed 
in 1574 together with Walsingham’s 
Ypodigma Neustrie: but the types 
had then been used for three former 
works,—for a Saxon homily edited by 
the Archbishop, under the title of “A 
Testimonieof Antiquitie,” &c. in 1567 ; 
for Lambarde’s Archaionomia, in 1568 ; 
and for the Saxon Gospels edited by 
Fox, under the patronage of Parker, 
in 1571. 

In addition to his Saxon and Italian 
types, Herbert states that Daye brought 
the Greek to a very great perfection. 
“‘ Daye seems indeed,” remarks Dr. 
Dibdin, while speaking of this sub- 
ject, “to have been (if we except 
Grafton) the Plantin of old English 
typographers ; while his character and 
reputation scarcely suffer diminution 
from a comparison with those of his 
illustrious contemporary just men- 
tioned.”’ 

In 1573 Daye’s life was threatened 
by a journeyman, who appears to have 
been actuated by a spirit of religious 
fanaticism. Thiscircumstance is hand- 
ed down to us by another letter of 
Archbishop Parker, evidently written 
in haste, and of which the greatest 
portion is here given : 

Sin,— This mornyng ca’ the warden of 
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the p’nters, harrison, and brought me one 
other boke in quayers, and told me that 
one Asplyn, a p’nter to Cartwrightes 
boke, was after examinatio’ suffered agay’ 
to go a brode, and taken in to s’vice in to 
Mr. Dayes house, and purposed to kyl 
hy’ and his wiff, &c, and beyng asked 
what he ment, yt he answered the spryte 
movd hy’, so that thei be al taken and in 
p’son [prison) as he told me syns I sent 
to yo’ L. this massenger—this he tolde 
me. xiii Nov, [1573]. 
To the Lord Treasurer. 


Cartwright’s book mentioned in this 
note, was a political pamphlet intitled 
an Admonition to the Parliament; and 
at the end of a ‘‘ Second Admonition 
to the Parliament,’”’ we are informed 
of the cause of offence which had been 
given by Daye. It is there stated that 
“* Day the Printer, and Toy the Boke- 
binder, assisted with a pursuyant and 
other officers, at the appointment of 
the Bishops, were, by their diligence 
in endeavouring to seize the books at 
the press, the cause of their being 
printed with so many faults, and of 
some other things not being publish- 
ed which we meant and minded to 
publish.” Herbert has noted, from 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
that one Thomas Asplyn was bound 
apprentice to Mr. Daye, from the An- 
nunciation 1566, for 8 years ; and that 
one Robert Asplyn, apprentice to Ed- 
ward Sutton, was made free 5 Oct. 
1570. 

In “‘ a note of the offices, and ‘other 
speciall licences for printing, graunted 
by her Ma to div’se p’sons, with a 
coniecture of the valuation,” written 
for Lord Burghley by Christopher 
Barker, the Queen’s English printer, 
in December 1582 (a curious docu- 
ment which Mr. Ellis lately intro- 
duced to the notice of the Society of 
Antiquaries), is this account of 

Mr. Daye. In the priviledge, or pri- 
vate licence graunted to Mr. Daye, are 
among other things the Psalmes in meeter, 
wt" notes to singe them in the Churches, 
as well in foure p’ts, as in playne songe, 
w* being a parcell of the Church service, 
prop’ly belongeth to me. This booke 
being occupied of all sortes of men, wo- 
men, and children, and requiring no great 





* Dibdin’s Ames, vol. IV. p. 126. 


+ “ Jam vero cim Dayus typographus primus (et omnium certé quod sciam solus) 
has formas eri inciderit, facilé que Saxonicis literis perscripta sunt, iisdem typis 


divulgabantur.” 


+ Burghley MSS. (Lansd. coll. Brit. Mus.) xlviii. 82. 
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stock for the furnyshing thereof, is there- 
fore gaynefull. ‘The small Catechisme 
alone, taught to all lyttle children of this 
Realme, is taken oute of the Booke of 
Com’on Prayer, and belongeth to me 
also, weh Mr. Jugge solde to Mr. Daye, 
and is likewise included in this patent 
procured by the right honorable the Earle 
of Leicester, and therefore for Duties 
sake I hold my self content therew*®. 
This is also a profitable Copie, for that 
it is gencrall, and not greatlie chargeable.” 

In a complaint from the printers 
and stationers in general of the “ pri- 
viledgs latelie granted”’ to several per- 
sons enumerated, the date of which is 
either 1582 or 1585,* occurs 

“ John Daye, the Printinge of A B C 
and Cathechismes, wt" the sole selling of 
them, by the collo' of acom’ission. These 
books weare the onelie releif of the porest 
sort of that Companie.” 

We have before seen, however, that 
this property had been Daye’s, from 
the time of King Edward VI. 

Daye continued in business for about 
forty years ; and the long descriptive 
list of his productions occupies pp. 
616-680 of Herbert’s Ames, and pp. 
48-177 of the fourth volume of Dr. 
Dibdin’s edition. 

John Fox, whose name is so pro- 
minently introduced into his epitaph 
(see the Plate), was evidently one of 
the principal purveyors for his press ; 
his name occurring frequently as an 
editor. Of the ‘‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments,” Day printed four folio edi- 
tions, in 1562, 1570, 1576, and 1583; 
and his son Richard another in 1596. 
Of the first edition Dr. Dibdin has 
given a very full account, with several 
specimens of the ably executed cuts. 

Anthony & Wood, in his life of 
Fox, states that when at Basil he was 
“‘a most painful labourer at his pen 
in the house of Oporinus a learned 
printer ;” and that after his return to 
London, where he was very bounti- 
fully entertained in the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s ‘‘ manor place called Christ 
Church,” ‘‘ from that house he tra- 
velled weekly every Monday to the 
house of John Daye the printer, to 
consummate his Acts and Monuments 
of the Church, and other works in 
English and Latin.” ¢ 
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The following contemporary “‘ squib”” 
against Daye and Fox, was communi- 
cated to Dr. Dibdin by Dr. Bliss, 
from a blank leaf at the end of a ma- 
nuscript of the ‘“ Pricke of Con- 
science,”’ in the Bodleian Library : 
«“ The grave counsell of Gravesend barge 
Gevethe Jhon Daye a privylege large, 
To put this in prynt for his gaynes, 

. s ~ \ = Z 
Because in the Legend of Lyes he takethe 

paynes ; 

Commandinge other upon payne of slavery 
That none prynt thys but Jhon Daye 

the prynter of Foae his knavery.” 


Daye’s death occurred at Walden 
in Essex, on the 23d of July, 1584, 
and he was buried on the 2d of the 
following month at Little Bradley. 
At the beginning of the same year, 
several of the principal booksellers 
had assigned a portion of their copy- 
rights to the Stationers’ Company for 
the relief of its poorer members; and 
the longest list in the catalogue is that 
of John Daye (see it in Herbert’s Ames, 
p. 1673). His having left a benefac- 
tion to St. Peter’s, Dunwich, has been 
before mentioned; but what it was is 
not recorded, nor does it occur in the 
returns made to the Commissioners of 
Public Charities in 1786. lerbert 
states that he also made several bene- 
factions to King’s college, Cambridge, 
in 1571: perhaps these were merely 
presents of books. 

Dr. Dibdin has copied two of the 
portraitst of Daye, which occur in 
some of his works, and also his mark, 
the design of which is well conceived; 
the sun is represented rising, and a 
boy awakens his sleeping companions, 
saying, ** ARISE, FOR IT IS Day;’’ 
allusive at once to our printer’s name, 
and to the dawn of the Reformation. 
The sign of Daye’s first shop in Se- 
pulchres parish,—the Resurrection,— 
has been supposed to have had a simi- 
lar allusion. 

The principal particulars known of 
Daye’s family history have been de- 
rived from the epitaph engraved in the 
accompanying plate. He married two 
wives, and had by each thirteen chil- 
dren. The name of his first wife is 
not recorded. The second was a gen- 
tlewoman of the name of Lehunte, 





* In the same volume of the Burghley 1 
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One ef them is very finely executed ; 


ISS. article 78. 
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the orthography of the inscription proves. it 


to be work of a foreign artist; Likre Is DEATHE, AND DEATH IS LIEFE; AUTATIS SU 


“xxx, 1562. I. D. 
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entitled, as shown in the engraving, 
to bear six quarterings on her shield.* 
Of these the fifth is Knighton: Barry 
of eight Argent and Gules, on a can- 
ton Or a tun of the Second. Knigh- 
ton, it appears probable, was the name 
of Mrs. Daye’s mother ; for the follow- 
ing inscription still remains in the 
chancel of Little Bradley : 

“ Here lyeth the bodie of Richard Le- 
hunte, gent. sonne and heire apparaunt 
while he lived to William Lehunte of 
Ashen in the countie of Essex, esquier; 
and also the bodie of Ann his wife, the 
only daughter of Thomas Knighton of 
this town, gent. sonne and heir apparaunt 
while he lived to Thomas Knighton of 
Bayford, in the countie of Hartford, 
esquier, which Richard died the 28 day of 
August, An’o D'ni 1540; and the said 
Ann was after married to Thomas Soame, 
gent. by whom she had fourtene children, 
and died the 23 day of December, An’o 
D'ni 1558.” 

This monument is ornamented with 
the figures of a man, his wife, two 
sons, and a daughter ; a shield of Le- 
hunte impaling Knighton; and two 
others, one of which has eleven coats, 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 10th being the 
same as the first four in Mrs. Day’s ; 
—the other has four, of which the Ist 
and 2d are the same as her 5th and 
6th. It is therefore probable that the 
only daughter of Richard Lehunte and 
Anne Knighton was afterwards Mrs. 
Daye. In that case she was the half- 
sister of Sir Stephen Soame, Knt. of 
Little Thurlow (the adjoining parish 
to Little Bradley), Sheriff of London 
in 1589, and Lord Mayor in 1598; 
second son of the same Anne Lehunte 
by her marriage with Thomas Soame, 
gent. Sir Stephen Soame married 
Anne, daughter of William Stone, of 
Segenhoe in Bedfordshire, esq.; and 
if, as Herbert presumes, the Jast line 
of Daye’s epitaph signifies that his 
widow was remarried to a person 
named Stone, he was probably one of 
the same family as Lady Soame. 

With regard to the six annulets, 
the last quartering in Mrs. Daye’s 
arms, it should be observed that it 
occurs on the church tower of Little 
Bradley just below the south window; 
again in glass in one of the windows 
of the church; and a third time with 
the sepulchral brasses of a man and 
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woman in the chancel. It. must. 
therefore have belonged to an old fa- 
mily in the parish. The church tower 
is circular at the base, and octangular 
towards the summit. 

The other quarterings will perhaps 
be explained by some correspondent 
acquainted with the families and he- 
raldry of Suffolk. 

Of John Daye’s twenty-six children 
the names of only four are known. 
The burial of one, and his own inter- 
ment, are thus recorded in Bradley 
Parva register : 

“1581. Bartholomew the sonne of 
John Day, gent. buryed the 6 oft May. 

«1584. Joh'is Day, gent. in ....... 
Waldinensi in Essex xxiii July, sepulti 
tamenin. ... de Bradley, 2 Aug.” 

Richard Day was for a short time 
engaged in his father’s business (see 
Dibdin’s Ames, vol. IV. pp. 178— 
182); but made over his copyrights 
to assigns before his father’s death, 
and succeeded John Fox as minister 
at Reigate. He was an Eton scholar, 
and a Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and wrote several Latin pre- 
faces, verses, &c. 

John Day, another son, born “‘ near 
or over Aldersgate,’ about 1566, was 
also a learned scholar and author, and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. An- 
thony a Wood gives a memoir of him; 
see the Athenz Oxonienses, (edit. 
Bliss) vol. ll. col. 412. He was pre- 
sented by Sir William Soame to the 
vicarage of Great Thurlow, where he 
died in 1627. 

A fourth brother was Lionel Day, 
Fellow of Balliol College, and Rector 
of Whichford in Warwickshire, where 
he died in 1640, aged 70. He pub- 


lished a Concio ad Clerum. (Wood’s 
Fasti, vol. I. col. 376.) 
Yours, &c. 3:4.H. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 

IN your Review of September last, 
p- 233, you have noticed the late Mr. 
Charles Stothard’s Monumental Effi- 
gies of Great Britain, and the letter- 
press which I have written in illus- 
tration of the drawings etched in that 
elaborate work. Owing to the acci- 
dent which prevented its lamented 
author from personally superintending 
it to its close, several of the beautiful 





* It need scarcely be men‘ioned that the first shield in the plate is that of the Sta- 


tioners’ Company. 
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original drawings which he had pre- 
pared for insertion in the series of Ef- 
figies remained without any super- 
scription indicating the persons whom 
they represented. I was enabled, how- 
ever, duly to appropriate them all, 
save one, which, on the information 
of an antiquarian friend of Mr. Stot- 
hard, was lettered — “‘ supposed to be 
Sir Robert Gusshill and his lady, in 
Hoveringham Church, Notts.” 

When I was engaged in the com- 
pilation of the descriptive letter-press 
for the ‘‘ Monumental Effigies,’’ on 
attentive consideration of the above 
figures, I felt convinced that this sup- 
position was erroneous, and I pointed 
it out as such, although I was unable 
during the progress of my descriptions 
through the press, to give to the mo- 
nument its right appropriation. 

I can, however, now decisively as- 
sign these figures to the persons whom 
they really represent. They are the 
effigies of William Phelip, Lord Bar- 
dolf, and Joan his wife, who was 
daughter of Thomas Lord Bardolf. 
This Thomas Lord Bardolf was asso- 
ciated with Henry Earl of Northum- 
berland, Scroop Archbishop of York, 
and Thomas Mowbray Earl Marshal, 
in that effort against Henry IV. which 
succeeded the defeat of their party at 
Shrewsbury field. This second at- 
tempt was frustrated by the policy of 
Ralph Nevill Earl of Westmorland,* 
who, with Prince John of Lancaster, 
headed the King’s forces. The Arch- 
bishop and the Earl Marshal were 
made prisoners, and beheaded at York. 

The Earl of Northumberland and 
the Lord Bardolf fied into Scotland, 
and thence, on information that they 
would be betrayed into the King’s 
hands, into Wales. In 1408, two 
years after, they made a third experi- 
ment, and after long journeying, say 
our chroniclers, came to Thirsk in 
Yorkshire, and prdclaimed that ‘‘who- 
so would have libertie should take up 
their armour and followe them, where- 
upon much people resorted to them ; 
but Sir Thomas Rockley Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, with other knights of that 
country, went against them, and at 
Bramham Moor, near to Haselwood, 
fought with them a great battel (14 
Feb. 1408), and slew the Earl of 





* Delineated with his two wives in 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, p. 69.— 
Stow’s Chron. 4to edit. p. 539. ‘ 
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Northumberland, whose head was 
streight waies cut off, put on a stake, 
carried openly through the city of 
London, and set on the bridge. The 
Lord Bardolf was sore wounded and 
taken alive, but died shortly after.”— 
He was quartered as a traitor, accord- 
ing to the barbarous custom of the 
time; portions of his body were set 
respectively on the gates of London, 
York, Lynn, and Shrewsbury, his 
head upon the gate of Lincoln. On 
the petition of Avicia his widow, they 
were afterwards taken down and bu- 
ried. This Lord Bardolfis introduced in 
several scenes of the first act of Shaks- 
peare’s History of Henry IV. and the 
narrative of his overthrow is faithfull 
summed up in a few lines in the four 
scene of the 4th act: 


“ From enemies Heaven keep your Ma- 
jesty, 

And when they stand against you, may 
they fall, 

As those that I am come to tell you of! 

The Earl Northumberland and the Lord 
Bardolph, Scots, 

With a great power of English and of 

Are by the Sheriff of Yorkshire over- 
thrown.” 


He left two daughters, Anne, married 
to Sir William Clifford, and Joan, + to 
Sir William Phelip. The husbands 
respectively petitioned the Crown for 
the lordships which, but for the at- 
tainder of Thomas Lord Bardolf, 
would have descended to his daugh- 
ters, their wives. The petition was 
granted. Avicia their mother had 
brought Lord Thomas Bardolf seve- 
ral lordships in the county of Suffolk ; 
at one of these, Dennington, Wil- 
liam Phelip and his lady resided. § 
He founded a chantry in the church 
for the benefit of himself and his wife, 
for the souls of Henry 1V. Henry V. 
and of all the faithful defunct. He 
was Chamberlain to King Henry VI. 
and a Knight of the Garter ; a circum- 
stance which is marked by the badge 
of that noble order attached round the 
greave of the left leg of his effigy. The 
figures have not been engraved in 
Gough’s work,|| but they are described 





+ Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. I. p. 683. 

¢ By an error apparently of the press, 
Dugdale once calls her Maud.—Baron- 
age, ut supra. 

§ Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 
vol. II. part iii. p. 362. 

|| Gough, ut supra. 
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with tolerable minuteness. The cir- 
cumstance of the Garter, this descrip- 
tion, and a view of the tomb, pub- 
lished in Kirby’s Suffolk Views, * 
have enabled me with certainty to 
ascribe these anonymous figures in 
*« Stothard’s Monumental Effigies ”’ to 
William Phelip, Lord Bardolf and his 
lady, a communication which may be 
acceptable to all those of your readers 
who possess the work, and to the 
studious in illustrations of English 
history in general. 

A-more beautiful specimen of the 
military and female costume of the 
15th century than is afforded by this 
monument, can hardly I think be found. 

Yours, &c. ALFRED JouNn KEMPE. 


New Kent-road, 

Nov. 17. 

IN excavating for the construction 
of a large sewer, in the enlarged line 
of road which has been formed by the 
demolition of the houses on the west 
side of the Borough High-street, a 
great number of human bones have 
been discovered at the depth of eight 
feet under the surface, and a few yards 
south of the front of the Town Hall. 
They are evidently the remains of bodies 
which have been interred with Chris- 
tian rites, as they lie east and west. 
There is little doubt but the place has 
been part of the cemetery of the an- 
cient Church of St. Margaret, from 
which this part of the Borough re- 
ceived the name of St. Margaret’s 
Hill. I extract from the original 
quarto edition of Stow’s Survey of 
London (1598, black letter, p. 788), 
the following account of this spot : 

“ Now passing through Saint Marie 
Overies Close (in possession of the 
Lord Mountacute+) and Pepper Alley, 
into Long Southwarke, on the right hand 
thereof, the Market Hill where the leather 
is sold, there stood the late named parish 
Church of Saint Margaret, given to Saint 
Mary Overies by Henry First, put downe 
and joyned with the parish of S. Mary 
Magdalen,} and united to the late dis- 


Mr. Ursan, 





* See Catalogue of the Prints and 
Drawings in the King’s Library, British 
Museum, under Dennington, 

+ Anthony Browne Viscount Monta- 
gue of Cowdray. From this nobleman 
the close or precinct of the priory called 
by Stow St. Mary Overy’s Close, took 
the name of Montague Close. 

¢ A chapel of St. Mary Magdalen ad- 


Recent Discoveries in Southwark. 
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solved Priorie Church of Saint 
Overy. A part of this parish Church of 
Saint Margaret is now a court wherein 
the Assizes and Sessions be kept, and 
the Court of Admiralty is also there 
kept. One other part of the same Church 
is now a prison called the Compter in 
Southwarke,” &c. 


The course of the enlarged street 
runs close to the site of the court- 
house above mentioned, now called 
*‘the Town Hall;” and the identity 
of the spot as the consecrated precinct 
of St. Margaret, is, by the testimony 
of the accurate antiquary of the 16th 
century, fully established. I observed 
in the gravel thrown out some. few 
fragments of the well-known Roman 
roof-tile, turned up into a ridge about 
an inch deep on either edge. A very 
beautiful little cup of the red Samian 
ware having a flat over-lapping rim, 
elegantly embossed with ivy leaves, 
was found in the excavated soil. It is 
now in the museum of George Gwilt, 
esq. F.S.A. After all that has been 
said of the magnitude of Roman South- 
wark, I am inclined to think it was 
always suburban to London ; that here 
were perhaps clusters of villas, a tem- 
ple on the site of St. Saviour’s Church, 
and numerous family sepulchres in the 
line of the Watling-street way,—Per- 
haps also an ustrinum for burning the 


dead.§ 
Yours, &c. SUTHRIENSIS, 
New Kent-road, 
Mr. Ursan, Bho. ie. 


IT gives me, as an old Correspond- 
ent, the highest gratification to ob- 
serve that your Magazine continues 
still to be the storehouse of archxo- 
logical, historical, and biographical 
information, and that your criticisms 
on general literature are conducted on 
principles of sound judgment, aided 
by talent and learning. Many of your 
friends address you. as the venerable 
Sylvanus, but I consider you venerable 
only as you continue respectable, as 
you exhibit, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, no symptoms of decay, but on 





joined the south front of the choir of St. 

Jary Overy’s Church. This chapel. is 
now demolished; it was, I suppose, the 
parochial place of worship. 

§ See Mr. Taylor’s communication on 
the discoveries of Roman Antiquities 
near St. Saviour’s Church, in our July 
number, p. 17. 
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the contrary an increasing vigour— 
keeping pace with the information of 
the age, yet disdaining to stoop to 
those frivclous topics and unstable 
opinions which are the rank weeds 
springing up in the rich soil of ra- 
tional Liberty, impeding the growth of 
the good seed she has sown. I never 
bind up a volume of your Magazine, 
but I find that it is a book made to 
keep, nay, that it becomes the better 
for keeping; that it forms a sort of 
running appendix to the history of 
the empire, with little note or. com- 
ment, further than may be made by 
an impartial judge, who commits pass- 
ing events to the unbiassed jury of a 
future age. These remarks grow out 
of the gratitude I feel for the informa- 
tion and entertainment you have from 
time to time afforded me, and have 
little to do with the main object of my 
epistle; which is to reply to the invi- 
tation you have given in your last 
number, p. 359, to your Correspond- 
ents, to decipher the inscription on the 
votive altar lately found in the Castle 
field at Manchester. You state it to 
be a fragment, and I suspect that it 
has not been very carefully copied, 
with reference to the position of the 
remaining letters and the intervals 
between the words. 

In the absence of a fac-simile sketch 
of the inscription, I must therefore 
arrange the letters which you record 
according to the best conjecture I can 
form of their probable import. Where 
I shall venture to supply a deficient 
letter, I place an asterisk. 

F¥O s*L 


. +. METOR. ET 
NORJICOR . 
V.S.8.L.L.M. 
Which I read pro satvre (the proper 
name which followed is wanting) 
VEXILLATIO .... METORVM, the ter- 
mination of the appellative of some 
people auxiliaries of the Romans, Er 
NORICORVM VOTVM SUSCEPTVM SOL- 
VIT LIBENS LVBENS MERITO. 
This votive altar had therefore been 


raised by the vexillation* or company 
of cavalry, composed of the... ... 
and the Norjici or Norici. The name 
of the person on whose account it was 
dedicated is wanting. 

The Norici were a people inhabiting 
the district north of the Danube, on 
the confines of the Hircinian forest ; 
the great fastness of their territory 
was Norica, Mons Noricorum, the 
modern Nuremberg, the capital of 
Franconia. 

I shall be happy if your readers 
should consider the above to be a fair 
elucidation of what remains of the in- 
scription under consideration. 


Yours, &c. A.d:K. 


aa 
Mr. Urnan, Nov. 6. 

CHANCE has recently discovered 
one of the wanting Civic Pageants of 
the City of London. It is that for 
the year 1623, and the following ac- 
count of it may help to perfect the list 
inserted in your vols. xcrv. and xcv. 
and lately republished by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols, as a portion of his curious 
volume? on the Royal Entertainments 
and other Pageantries recorded in the 
annals of the Metropolis. The origi- 
nal has been added to the dramatic 
treasures of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

It adds another to the six before 
known to have been composed by 
Thomas Middleton. 

Yours, &c. Ev. Hoop. 


The Trivmphs of Integrity. A Noble 
Solemnity ; performed through the 
City, at the sole cost and charges of 
the Honorable Fraternity of Drapers, 
at the confirmation and establishment 
of their most worthy Brother, the 
Right Honorable Martin Lumley, in 
the high office of his Maiesties Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Maicr and Chancellor 
of the famous City of London. Tak- 
ing beginning at his Lordships going, 
and perfecting it selfe after his re- 
turne from receiuing the Oath of 
Maioralty at Westminster, on the 
morrow after Simon and Iudes Day, 





* Equitum ale dicuntur ab eo quod ad similitudinem alarum ab utraque parte 
protegant acies que nune vewillationes vocaiitur a velo, quia velis, hoe est flamulis 
utuntur.— Veget. lib. 2, cap. 1. Are we to understand by these flamuli, or rather 
flammeoli, which they used, the standards under which the vexillations were ranged? 
or rather, certain little flame-coloured pennons attached to their spears, like those 


of our lancers ? 


t “London Pageants,” 8vo, 831. See our last volume,-pt. ii. p. 145. 
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being the 29 of October, 1623. By 
Tuo. Mipp.eton, Gent. London, 


printed by Nicholas Okes, dwell- 
ing in Foster-lane, 1623. 4to. 9 
leaves. 


(Dedication.] ‘‘To the honor of 
him to whom the noble fraternity of 
Drapers, his worthy brothers, haue 
consecrated their loues in costly tri- 
umphs; the Right Honorable Martin 
Lvmley, Lord Maior of this renowned 
City. 

Thy descent worthy (Fortune’s early 
grace) [race, 
Sprung of an antient and most generous 
Mac’ht with a vertuous lady, iustly may 
Challenge the honor of so great a day. 
Faithfully devoted to the worthines of 
you both, Tuo. MipDLETON.” 
The ‘‘ Noble Solemnity” commenc- 
ed upon the water ‘‘ by a proper and 
significant maister-piece of triumph, 
called the Imperiall Canopy, being 
the antient armes of the Company, an 
invention neither old nor enforst.” 
On land the first triumphal ‘‘ Pegmes”’ 
in Saint Paul’s Church-yard bore the 
inscription of “‘a mount Royall, 
whereon was placed Kings and Com- 
manders of antient history originally 
sprung from shepheards, and humble 
beginnings ; but for the better expres- 
sion of the purpose in hand, a speaker 
lends a voyce”’ to a speech of 38 lines. 
The next triumph appeared at the 
“little Conduit in Cheape,—being a 
chariot artfully framde, and properly 
garnished; and on the conspicuous 
part thereof is plac’st the register of 
all heroicke acts and worthy men,— 
such as were famous for State and 
Gouernment, Sir Henry Fitz-alwin, 
Knight, who held the seate of Magis- 
tracy in this City twenty-foure yeares 
together; he sits figured vnder the 
person of Gouernment: Sir John 
Norman, the first Lord Maior, rowed 
in barge to Westminster with siluer 
oares at his owne cost and charges; 


Middleton's Civic Pageants, 1623. 
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vnder the person of honor, the valiant 
Sir Francis Drake, that rich ornament 
to memory (who in two yeares and 
ten moneths space did cast a girdle 
about the world) vnder the person of 
Victory ; Sir Simon Eyre (who at his 
owne cost built Leaden Hall, a Gra- 
narye for the poore), vnder the figure of 
Charity; Sir Richard Champion, and 
Sir John Milborne, vnder the person 
of Munificence or Bounty ; Sir Richard 
Hardell, and Sir John Poultney, the 
one in the seate of Magistracy sixe 
yeares, the other foure yeares toge- 
ther, vnder the figures of lustice and 
Piety: that Sir John being a Colledge 
founder in the parish of St. Lawrence 
Poultney, by Candle-wick-streete, & 
sic de ceteris. This chariot drawne 
by two pellited lyons, being the pro- 
per supporters of the Companies armes, 
those two vpon the lions presenting 
Power and Honor.” A speech from 
the chariot of forty-four lines is given. 
Next near St. Lawrence-lane, from an 
“‘ vnparaleld maister- peece of art, 
called the Cristall Sanctuary, stilde 
by the name of the Temple of Inte- 
grity.”” The pillars are described as 
of gold, the battlements silver, and the 
whole fabrick for the night’s triumph 
adorned and beautified with many 
lights, dispersing their glorious ra- 
diances on all sides. A speech follows 
of 32 lines. After the feast was ended, 
this, if not the whole of the triumphs, 
appear to have been placed near the 
Wood-street, where a final speech of 
great loyalty concludes the pageant, 
the embellishments of which claim 
praise as the ‘‘ exquisit deseruings of 
Mr. Garret Chrismas,* whose faithfull 
performances still take the vpper hand 
of his promises.” 


-- <o— 
Mr. Urspan, Nov. 5. 
ON inspecting the Pipe Rolls, I be- 


lieve I have discovered evidence which 
determines very closely the date of the 





* Middleton pays similar tributes of praise to the same artisan, in his Pageants of 


1619 and 1621. 


(See Nichols’s Progresses of King James the First, vol. iii. pp. 





581, 731.) At the end of Heywood’s Pageant of 16:2, is also a panegyric on “ Mais- 
ter Gerard Christmas, for bringing the pageants and figures to such great perfection 
both in symmetry and substance, being before but unshapen monsters, made only of 
slight wicker and paper.” Master Gerard designed Aldersgate, and carved the 
equestrian statue of King James I. there, and also the front of Northumberland 
House in the Strand. His sons, John and Mathias, carved the great ship built at 
Woolwich in 1637. See Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (edit. 1826), vol. ii. pp. 
42, 73. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1832. 
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most ancient Pipe Roll known to be 
in existence. In the County Roll for 
Berkshire it is stated, that ‘‘ Vincen- 
tius abbas de Abbendona, reddit com- 
potum de 70 marcis argenti de placito 
Gaufredi de Clinton, in perdona eidem 
abbati 70 marcarum argenti quia mor- 
tuus est.” 

On referring to Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, we find that Vincentius died in 
1130; so that it is clear the date of its 





[Nov. 


existence is prior to that year, or dur- 
ing it. 

On the other hand, Alexander, Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, ‘“‘ reddit compotum’’ 
under Lincolnshire in this Roll. He 
was elected Bishop in 1123, and there- 
fore it must have been compiled after 
1123. 

This reduces the uncertainty to a 
period of seven years. i 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

At the time I wrote the article ‘On 
the Radicals of the Greek Language,” 
I was well aware that objections would 
be started to the theory there promul- 
gated ; but I did not expect to find ar- 
guments produced, in which, as Bent- 
ley said of Boyle’s objections, “‘ there 
is neither nerve nor muscle;”’ and 
where, instead of grappling with the 
question in its very principles, in- 
ferences are drawn from my words 
they do not warrant, and assertions 
attributed to me which I never made ; 
and, what is worse, even verbs, which 
never did exist, nor could have existed, 
are coined to disprove my assertions. 
Thus, 1 am told that the verb EQ 
means ‘‘ I clothe something,”” and 0Q 
“‘I bear something.’’ Now, though 
such obsolete forms, as they are call- 
ed, are constantly manufactured by 
etymologists to suit their absurd deri- 
vations, I am yet to learn where such 
verbs are really to be found; nay 
more, I am quite ready to prove that 
EQ neither did nor could mean [I 
clothe, and O© neither did nor could 
mean I bear: although OI doubtless 
both did and could have the meaning 
assigned to it. We find, indeed, in 
Homer Adivoy Féooo xireva : but Féooo 
does not come from EQ, but from the 
word which is the root of the Greek 
Feo6-ns, the Teutonic Vest, the Latin 
Vest-io and Vest-is, and the English 
Waist ; in all of which, as the letters 
ST form a component part, it is plain 
that FEST-Q, not FEQ, must have been 
the original verb, derived from BEST- 
IA, the first garments being the skins 
of Beasts. Until, then, OO and OI 
are shewn to be one and the same 
verb, yet presenting ideas that have 


nothing in common, I shall continue 
to stick to my theory ; which will be 
found to explain very naturally, how 
OI-&, ®EP-Q2, and EN-ETK-Q came to 
mean JI bear, and why they have a 
meaning not the same, but similar. 

Further, 1 am told that Hemster- 
huis forbore to promulgate his theory, 
because he was probably dissatisfied 
with it. But this idea is negatived by 
the very words of Valcknaer, who 
complains of Hemsterhuis being un- 
willing to divulge it; a complaint he 
never would have made, had he be- 
lieved that Hemsterhuis was dissa- 
tisfied with it; a fact that Valcknaer 
could not have failed to know, had 
such really been the case, as he was 
in constant communication not only 
with Hemsterhuis himself, but with 
Ruhnken also, another of Tiberius’ 
favourite pupils ; and who, like Valck- 
naer, never seems to have heard that 
Hemsterhuis had deserted his child of 
forty years’ growth. 

I am further told, that, granting 
Hemsterhuis did stick to his theory 
during so long a period, yet it might 
after all be an absurd one; just as as- 
trology and necromancy, which were 
believed for a much longer period to 
be true, are now exploded as false. 
But, though I might question the re- 
levance of this illustration, and the 
inference to be drawn from it, | will 
content myself with observing that the 
argument, which turns on the proba- 
bility of Hemsterhuis sticking to a 
fanciful theory, is one at variance 
with all we know of that extraordi- 
nary man; who, in early life, was 
so devoted to the .least fanciful of 
all sciences, that he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics at Leyden, 
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when he was scarcely twenty-two 
years old; and who not only had very 
little of imagination in him, but was 
even so conscious of his deficiency in 
that respect, that, after receiving a 
letter from Bentley, containing some 
brilliant emendations of difficult pas- 
sages in Julius Pollux, where poor Ti- 
berius had been long groping his way 
unsuccessfully in the dark, he abso- 
lutely foreswore the study of Greek, 
and never looked into a Greek book 
for three months; so dissatisfied was 
he with his want of acuteness; a fa- 
culty that he felt conscious could alone 
be of any real benefit to Classical lite- 
rature, or confer immortality upon a 
Greek scholar. 

I am told, moreover, that the an- 
cients knew nothing about the oscil- 
lation of the pendulum, as applied to 
clock-werk, But, as 1 never said they 
did, this answer does not affect my 
assertion, that the laws of the cycloi- 
dal curve were known to the philoso- 
phers of Egypt and Greece; who, if 
they ever handled even a stick (and a 
staff, we know, was one of the sym- 
bols* of their craft) could hardly fail 
to keep swinging it backwards and 
forwards, while lightly held between 
the thumb and finger, and thus be led 
to speculate on the principles of the 
oscillatory curve, just as Newton was 
led to speculate on the principle of 
gravitation by the fall of the apple. 

But to revert to the immediate ques- 
tion, the origin of the Greek language, 
1 am told that languages were formed 
at first, as they are now acquired by 
children ; that is, names were given to 
the most common objects, and then 
verbs added to denote the actions, and 
adnouns (i. e. adjectives) to express 
the qualities of such objects. But 
still the question recurs, Who gave 
the names, and who formed the verbs 
and adjectives, and why were certain 
combinations of letters taken to ex- 
press the names, actions, and quali- 
ties of things? Was the child itself the 
inventor of the language? or did it 
learn it from its parents? and if so, 
from whom did the parents obtain 





* In like manner a Lord-in- Waiting 
still carries a wand, as the symbol of his 
office, a Marshal his baton, and a Con- 
stable his staf’; while the gold-headed cane 
of the Physician. is only a remnant of the 
symbol of the snake-headed cane, carried 
formerly by the sons of A/sculapius. 
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their knowledge? To answer these 
very questions, was the whole aim of 
the theory of Hemsterhuis; who, .if 
he were alive, would smile at the 
simplicity of your correspondent’s 
pseudo-logic. For, says W. B. ‘‘ The 
inventor of the Greek language lived 
either alone, or not alone. If alone, 
he would have used the language of 
his father-land ; or supposing his fa- 
ther-land had no language, he would 
not want to invent one to con- 
verse with nobody. But if he were 
not alone, he would have used the 
language of others, and consequent- 
ly would not have invented a new 
one; and if the others had no lan- 
guage, he could not have made them 
understand his newly invented one; 
or lastly, if they had a language of 
their own, they would not have given 
it up for a new fangled one.” 

Now, from this reasoning, which I 
have put into a more logical form than 
W. B. has done, the inference would 
be either that the Greek language 
would not have been invented, or, if 
invented, would not have been adopt- 
ed. But as it has been adopted, cadit 
questio, as the Schoolmen say ; and to 
prove that it must have been invented, 
is quite useless, because it could not 
have made itself. W. B. may, how- 
ever, be of a different opinion ; and if 
so, it is scarcely worth while to con- 
test the point with him. But till he 
can prove that the Greek language was 
not invented, but given, as the Hebrew 
was, by the Deity to man, I shall 
merely say to him— 

Soi pev Soxeirw trait’, euoi dé ravria. 

I am further told that the coinci- 
dence between ONOS and NOOS, and 
likewise between pater and taper, 
are merely accidental. But if I can 
shew a connexion, founded in fact, be- 
tween ONOS and NOOS, and between 
taper and pater, and also between 
Cleopatra’s needle, as it is called, the 
pyramid of Rhodopis, and the Boumd- 
pot 6BéAor, sent by the last lady as a 
votive offering to Delphi, and between 
a thousand similar facts apparently un- 
connected, I shall continue to believe 
that, though a few such coincidences 
may be accidental, the whole number 
cannot be so. 

I am further told that the change of 
letters, such as die from ida, ido, “<I 
am ina cold sweat,’’ never takes place 
in modern languages. But this can 
be no proof that it did not take place 
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in ancient ones. If W. B. will only 
condescend to read what 1 write, be- 
fore he sits down to answer it, he will 
find that I never asserted that every 
change of letters was admissible. All 
I said then, and say now, is, that 
changes did sometimes take place ; 
but to what extent, and why such a 
metathesis was adopted, I may, with 
your leave, unfold at another time: at 
present it is enough to state, that, if 
the idea of the form and functions of 
the Deity be expressed, as they were 
by the Egyptians very ingeniously, by 
an equilateral triangle, described in 
A 


a circle F 4 \ N the letters AON, 


NAQ, ANQ, QAN, QNA, and NQA, may 
all be taken, as in fact they were by 
different nations, to form the name of 
God, or to express his functions; 
and hence we can understand that 
the celebrated word CAB-bala means 
only bell-changes on ABC; and as 
such changes necessarily produce a 
confusion of tongues, Cabbala is the 
origin of the English Gabble; where 
the third letter of the Greek alphabet, 
(T) G, takes the place of its cognate 
C, the third letter in the alphabet of 
Italy. 

Again I am told that, although the 
metathesis of letters never takes place 
in modern languages, it has pro- 
bably taken place in the English word 
death, derived from the Teutonic fod. 
Now death is not derived from ¢od, 
but from dieth, the third person sing. of 
die:* while TOD is only T-UD, i.e. 
the clammy : where T is the, and UD is 
the Latin word UD-us, moist: or in 
other words, T’UD}+ is the clammy or 
cold-clay state, i.e. death ; and conse- 
quently, as the Aot state must be life, it 
is plain that the Egyptian Deity THOT 
is only T-HOT ; while dust is d’ust, i.e. 
the burnt or dry state, from the Latin 
ust-us : where d, like ¢ in T’ud, is the 
prepositive article die in German, and 
ro in Greek ; and thus we can see the 
origin of the story told by Hesiod, how 
dust tempered with moisture (in Greek 
vder, udet) became clay, out of which a 








* In like manner health is derived from 
heal-eth ; stealth from steal-eth; wealth 
from weal-eth; length from long-eth ; 
strength from strong-eth; weight from 
weigh-eth, &e. 

From TOD, death, is derived 
a D, the animal clammy and cold- as 
death. 
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woman, the source of future ill to man, 
was formed, as soon as the clay re- 
ceived the heat of life infused into it 
by I-AQ, or I breathe. 

With regard to the other examples 
of metathesis quoted by W. B., I am 
happy to say, he is probably right in 
identifying but with tub, and tub-a; 
and ¢in with nit-eo: while ram is not 
far from mar-s, mar-is, as appears 
from the Egyptian RAM-ES—IS, 
which means ram, thou art, in strength ; 
and hence that sign of the Zodiac, 
when the Sun begins first to shew his 
procreative strength, is called the ram. 
I cannot, however, compliment him 
on his sagacity, in deriving mop from 
pom-um (unless, indeed, he meant to be 
a wag, and in that case Hemsterhuis 
would have quoted the old ‘‘ Risu in- 
epto nihil est ineptius’’): for mop is 
only a corruption of mapp-a, i.e. a 
towel, itself a corruption from foille, 
the French for cloth; mops being to 
this day made of such materials; 
while nose, which W. B. identifies 
with sono, is merely a corruption of 
the French nez or nes, derived from 
the Latin nas-us. The last instance 
of metathesis, quoted by W. B., but 
which he ridicules only because he 
does not understand what he is ri- 
diculing, is in the words God and 
Dog. Now, had he remembered that 
the Dog, called A-NUB-IS, i. e. the 
cloud-strength, was worshipped in 
Egypt as a God, he would have seen 
that the words God and Dog are more 
nearly connected in idea than they 
appear to be at first sight; while the 
Greek word xvv-os, whence the La- 
tin can-is, is only xuy-es, the 2d person 
of xuv-w, I act the dog, or I worship by 
kissing, as Judas Iscariot did, when, 
in the very act of doing homage by a 
kiss, he betrayed his master; and 
hence the custom of kissing the king’s 
hand, or pope’s toe, as the sign of ho- 
mage to a superior, as we learn from 
Dio. Cass. LIX. who, speaking of 
Caligula, says that rois mAcioros Kai 
Trav cupBovrevTav rH xetpa 7) Tov mdda 
Mposkuveiv @peke. 

Thus, then, have I at some length 
met every objection started by W. B., 
except what relates to the verbs 


B-AQ 

K-IQ ¢ to go or come. 
N-EQ 

N-AQ 

P-EQ } to flow. 


Now, in fact BAQ never did nor 
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could mean, I go or I come. Its only 
meaning is, I cuuse to go: for the in- 
transitive form is BHMI, i. e. BAQ-ME, 
I cause myself to go. In like manner, 
NEQ never did nor could mean I go or 
I come; for the intransitive form is 
NE-OMAI, i.e. I cause myself to go, 
literally by swimming. But were it 
otherwise, these exceptions would 
prove nothing ; for my assertion was 
and is that, by the addition of a new 
symbol, prefixed to or inserted between 
the letters AQ, a new idea was con- 
veyed relating to the thing, of which 
that symbol is the picture, and con- 
nected with the act expressed by the 
duad radicals. Thus, for example, to 
understand why AAQ means I divide 
or I burn, or I feast, or I know, W. B. 
must previously enquire of what things 
the letters A, A, Q, are the pictures, 
and why they are so; and when he 
shall have thus learnt the meaning of 
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each symbol taken singly, he will 
then, but not till. then, know what A 
means united to vowels, as AAQ, AEQ, 
AIO, AOQ, and AYQ, and why it must 
have such meanings ; and by following 
up the enquiry, he will discover who 
were the inventors of the Greek lan- 
guage, and why and how they in- 
vented it ; and thus solve the problem, 
which Plato either would not or could 
not solve in the Cratylus ; although he 
has, on more occasions than one, 
given a slight clue to the discovery of 
the truth ; which only they, who know 
how to pursue the theory of Hemster- 
huis, can hope to arrive at; a theory 
that Tiberius did not dare to promul- 
gate, because he knew it would offend 
the prejudices of mankind, that never 
have listened, and never will listen, to 
Truth, simple and sublime, and un- 
mixed with Falsehood, Flattery, and 
Fear. A. Q, 





ON THE FRAGMENT OF TEE BACCHZ OF EURIPIDES. 


Mr. Urspan, 

Permit me to offer you the best 
thanks of an old reader of Greek—a 
race of men who may truly say, ‘ fui- 
mus Grati, fuit Hellas et ingens gloria 
Grajugentim,—for the beautiful Frag- 
ment of the Bacchz lately published ; 
for that it is, on the whole, a genuine 
relic of the son of Mnesarchus, is very 
evident ; although, as your acute cor- 
respondent E. G. suggests, doubts may 
arise respecting an expression or two, 
as being not quite correct. 

In the absence of external evidence, 
which the party who furnished the 
Fragment can alone produce, the inter- 
nal -proofs are all that we have to de- 
pend on; and, in this respect, it cer- 
tainly carries with it a strong pre- 
sumption in its favour; and this I 
assert, even with the fear before my 
eyes, of being ranked with the be- 
lievers in the Chatterton and Ireland 
imitations of Rowley and Shakspeare. 

In the first place, I hold it to be 
absolutely impossible for any scholar 
of the present day to forge such a 
Supplement ; where, though scarce a 
single expression, or even word, is 
found that Euripides would disown, 
yet is there nothing to shew that it is 
a mere cento of Euripidean expressions. 
Secondly, the ideas are such as breathe 
the very air of antiquity, especially in 
the beautiful lines, "Ap’ ovxer’ dudu- 


Boros, &c. which may be compared 
with any thing that Time has spared 
us out of the wreck of the drama of 
Athens. Thirdly, the train of thoughts 
is such only as is requisite to fill up 
the vacant space; and lastly, the ver- 
sification is ‘‘ absolute in all its num- 
bers,” as Ben Jonson hath it. 

The chief objection to which the 
fragment is liable, is the omission of 
the particle nev; but even this very 
fault, for such it would be in a narra- 
tive, is, in a case like the present, ra- 
ther a beauty than otherwise ; for, in 
passages of deep interest, the formality 
of logical precision, which pev and 8€ 
are meant to preserve, would be sadly 
out of place, when we expect to meet 
rather with the staccato movement of 
poetic diction. 

Thus much on the general question. 
With regard to individual passages, I 
shall notice such only as will go to 
prove that, if the fragment be not 
written by Euripides, it is every way 
worthy of him. 

V. 10. pr dSpivrépay to cvpopay 
ovockevdon.| Your correspondent E. 
G. well remarks, that pa dSpiyvrépay 
introduces an anapzst into the second 
foot ; and he might have added, that 
the word itself is never found in Tra- 
gic Senarians ; for dpysd Sicvpou yevos 
is in the Satyric Cyclop. 104; dps 
dddorop, Agam, 1483. in an anapzs- 
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tic system; and dpiyis—Oupds, in a 
Chorus in Cho. 386. The Euripidean 
word is mxpdés. See Beck’s Index. 
If, however, dpiuvrepos be admissible, 
the metrical difficulty is easily met by 
reading, what the MS. probably gives, 
M7 Spiyvrepd te cuudopa cvocKevdon, 
lest the calamity produce more bitter 
things to some one. 

V. 13. mots omedoov.] This ex- 
pression is similar to ’AAN @& yepace 
gous emwomevoov in Tro. 1278. 

V. 15. 6pO0%s—éocois.] On this 
idiom, Porson has well compared Hec. 
965. mpooBdérew o° dpOais xépars with 
épOois bppaciv ao” €r eicopa, in lph. 
A. 856. and referred to Bentley’s beau- 
tiful note on Horace’s Qui rectis oculis 
monstra natantia vidit. E. G. says, 
that Euripides would have written, 
Ei vexpor dpOois dppacw Aevooew exors. 
Why, he says not; nor can I see. 
Perhaps épa0” dccos depos would 
not only obviate all objections, but 
add, likewise, another instance to 
those quoted by Porson on Med., of 
the Euripidean ovypaticpos, ridiculed 
by the Comic poet’s "Ecaod o° éx trav 
oiypa tev Evpiridov. 

V. 15. dépav—déepos.] E. G. ob- 
jects to this phrase, as an Anglicism. 
But though 6paca—épors would, as 
he truly says, be more correct, I think 
l have met somewhere with dépo in 
the sense of ddvaya. 

V. 22. ododpas.] E. G. questions 
the use of oodpas in Euripides. In 
fact, it is not found in Tragedy at all. 
Sophocles twice uses odddpa in Aj. 
150. and El. 1053. But odidpa &- 
a@~as would be hardly intelligible. 
The sense requires not very much or 
frequently, but with great energy, i.e. 
opodpas. 

V. 23. dmor dmora, kawda xawa 
Sépxonar’] This whole verse is found 
in Hec. 689. But there we must evi- 
dently read "Amora mior’, od Kawa 
kava S€pxopac’ For Hecuba alludes to 
the verification of her dream, in which 
she thought she saw the dead body of 
her son Polydorus tost on the waves, 
and at length cast on the shore; and 
thus, what was dmoroy as a dream, 
became mucrov as a fact, and what was 
xawva to her when awake, was ov kava 
with reference to her when asleep. 1 
find, however, that E. G. objects to such 
repetitions inIambics. But surely, in 
acase of terror like the present, the 
feelings of Agave may be permitted to 
overstep the coldness of a critical ca- 
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non, if it be one. Besides such a re- 
petition of the same or similar verses, 
in different plays, is perfectly Euripi- 
dean ; as noticed by various critics, 
who have compared Med. 272. and 
Tro. 717; Phoen. 979. and Hel. 786; 
Hec. 279. and Orest. 66; Bacch. 215. 
and Hipp. 281; Iph. A. 985. and 
Elect. 672; Iph. T. 239. and Andr. 
876; while the following pairs differ 
by only one word, Med. 1307. and 
Hipp. 353; Iph. T. 1449. and Hipp. 
978 ; El. 255. and Hipp. 885; Iph. A. 
312. and Andr. 588. 

V. 27.0 wav cap eLaxpBoroper.} 
To this passage Seneca evidently al- 
luded in Hippolytus. 

Disjecta, genitor, membra laceri corporis 
In ordinem dispone, et errantes loco 
Restitue partes. Fortis hic dextre locus ; 
Hic lacera frenis docta moderandis manus 
Ponenda ; levi lateris agnosco nolas : 

and not only Seneca, but Philostratus 
also, in the words kat ovvapydrrovow 
oi mpoonxovres TOV veKpov, et 1 TobEin 
T@ tape, in his description of the pic- 
ture of Pentheus. 

V. 31. “Weiv 7 eppicoor Kabtydv. yf 
axovoiws.| Philostratus, 1. c. had, 
doubtless, this passage in his eye. 
His words are, 7 d€ "Ayaui mepiBad- 
Aew pev Tov ixvdy Spunke, Oryeiv Se dxvei. 
E. G. says that ‘y is here inserted 
only for the metre.’ But surely he 
forgot the perpetual use of xai—ye, in 
the sense of atque etiam. Besides, we 
must not be overnice in examining 
into the ye of poetry, which frequently 
defies translation. 

V. 32, 3. This distich E. G. says 
he has not met with elsewhere, unless 
his memory greatly deceives him. 
They are quoted by Porson in some 
stray noie, if I mistake not. 

V. 34. ay’, & rddawa yelp eu, Kpa- 
tos Oiye.] This is evidently a line of 
Euripides. Compare Med. 1211.”Ay, 
@ Tddava xelp €un, AdBe Ethos: where, 
however, we ought to read AaBov £i- 
pous. 

V. 35. dp’ ovxér dudiBdros, &c.] 
The whole of this beautiful passage 
has been thus put into prose by Phi- 
lostratus, 1. c. Ipdxecrau kal 9 Kedbady 
Tov TévOews ovker aydiBdros, GAN ota 
kai t@ Avovriom édeeiv, vewTatn kal 
amahy Thy yevuv kal Tupon Kat Képas— 
ore Kitros Hpevev ovTE opiAakds 7) au~ 
méXou kKAnpa, UTE atdds Evewwe Tis OUTE 
olorpos—epaivero S€ avtos Td py peta 
Avovicov paiver Oa... 

V. 37. mvupoaion yevvar.] To this 
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passage, or to Phen. 32. mupoais yé- 
vuow e€avdpovpevos, we must refer the 
gloss in Hesych. Iupoats yévvow. 

V. 38. xicods cpidaxds.] These two 
plants are similarly united in v. 505. 
aorepavoiobe Kico@— Bpvere xonpa 
opiraxt, and in v. 702. kecoivous Steha- 
vous—opirakds T avbearddpov. 

V. 41. euaivero”Adas, 6 p17) ody bed 
ye paiverOa Oéhov.] With this senti- 
ment may be compared the well- 
known Scolion preserved by Athenzus 
xv. y- 695. D. Siv pou ive, ovvnBa, 
ouvepa, cuvetehavnpdper’ Ziv pow pat- 
vonev@ paiveo, civ capo cadpdver : 
to which Callias, quoted by Suidas in 
Mera yap vocovvrey, evidently alluded ; 
Mera patvopéver xpy paiverOa Tavras 
dnp’? 6 8€> py pawdpevos Maivera 
@A@s pavaior: and so did Menander 
in TlwAoupev@. Mera yap vooovytav 
act paiverOa xadév* whom Horace 
follows in his Dulce est desipere in loco. 

V. 42. of av fv edewa Acoviow.] On 
such expressions, G. Burges, at Aésch. 
Prom. 254. Kai pa pidois édXewos e€ioo- 
pav ey, has quoted very appositely 
from Homer, *H xev ynOnoat Ipiapos, 
to which Virgil alludes, vel Priamo 
miseranda: from Sophocles, @¢apa— 
Totovroy, oiov Kat orvyoovr erokrtioat, 
in Cid. T. 1296. and ‘Qs cai map’ éx- 
Opois a&wos Opnvav Tuxely in Aj. 924 ; 
from Suid. in Tepurerevca—dore kata 
Thy Tapoiay, Kav éyOpdy éeAejoa Oea~ 
odpevoy Thy TOTE TEpiTTéTecay TOU avOpw- 
mou: from Ovid, miserandus et hosti: 
and from Shakspeare, Yea, e’en my foes 
will shed fast-falling tears. I find, how- 
ever, that E. G. denies éAewa Atovriom 
to be similar to miserandus et hosti ; 
but, in what way the expressions are 
dissimilar, I confess I do not see. 

V. 47. iooypapov poppwparos.] On 
this comparison of a body to a picture, 
see Boissonade on Philostrat. p. 582 ; 
Eunap. p. 380; Manass. p. 427; Ja- 
cob’s Exercitat. Crit. p. 23 ; Blomfield, 
Agam. 233; and Dobree’s Addenda to 
Porson’s notes on Hec. 564. Macrovs 
T eéeke orépva @ ws ayddparos. 

¥, 50. dros tpodas.] E. G. says 
that dros ought to be olomep. I 
should prefer ois ras tpodas* for the 
definite article can scarcely be dis- 
pensed with, nor can the indefinite 
éros for olorat be properly admitted. 
With regard to this allusion to the act 
of suckling, the Author had in view 
Hom. IA. X. 79. whom not only As- 
chylus in Cho. 896. and Euripides in 
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Orest. 520 and 561. have imitated, 
but also Euphorion, in a fragment that 
Valckenaer on Phee. 1560. should have 
thus corrected : Téxvov, pn od Ta pn- 
Tpos in dvOcpeavos aunons, | ’HeAlous 
irs oe TpinKogious epopnoa, | Texvov, 
er) ov, poBepas & ddwas averdny | 
Eis ddos €pXopero, Aapov & emi xetheoe 
Tpaorn | Macrév émurxopévn evKa o° 
eyavvooa yddaktt. 

V. 51. dayidas yAdyos vépor.) Af- 
ter this verse there is a manifest la- 
cuna. The sense requires something 
opposed to yAuvxurdtn mpooBuAn. Per- 
haps a better MS. may one day pre- 
sent an idea like the following : "bat 
iv yéros tro? ndvs, exyeha ddvos: at 
Jeast the expression would be similar 
to a doréwy payévtav, dvos, in 
Tro. 117 

V. 53. “hvOp @ Ta og i Tat, katap- 
Sevor.] Philastratus L. seems to 
have had this passage in view, where 
he says, _Tpoopépmexrat be airy (i. e. 
"Ayavi}) TO Tov maidos aipa’ TO pev eis 
xélpas, TO be eis Tapeay, TO be eis Ta 
yupva Tov pagor. 

V. 60. ov ed yap, dv & Exouper, 
jyora tados.) A similar sentiment is 

thus expressed in Tro. 1201. kopiter’ 
abhi Koo pov vexp@ *Ex Tay mapévrav, 
ov yap « eis kaAXos Tuxas Aaipor didoow, 
ov & eyo, Aner rade. 

V. 66. pn omdrdyxva rodde yn Aew- 
dépos AdBn.] A similar idea was meant 
to be conv eyed by , schylus in Penth. 
Frag. 1. My & aiparos méudvya mpds 
méd Badn. Compare also Phoen. 945. 
XOiv—Aip' 4 iv AaBn Bpdreov. 

V. 73. Xevkdémremdos.] Compare Ho- 
race’s Nube candentes humeros amictus 
eo 

. 73. pvyopev.] The presence of a 
aie is a similar object of dread in 
Eurip. Ion. 1551. bvyoper, @ rexovoa, 
pn Ta Satpdvev “Opaper. 

Among the reasons stated by E. G. 
for doubting the authenticity of the 
fragment, is that, if genuine, ‘there 
would probably exist many metrical 
errors, arising from the ignorance of 
the transcriber.’ But from the gene- 
ral correctness of the verses, is it not 
more reasonable to infer that the pa- 
limpsest was easy to decipher ? 

As I have thus ventured to differ 
from one of your correspondents in 
advocating the genuineness of the 
fragment, it behoves me to notice the 
objections started by another; who 
says that it is written by some scho- 
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lar of the present day, who is be- 
trayed, amongst other signs, by some 
Anglicisms ; and that ‘the preliminary 
notice signed X. Y. is of itself sufficient 
to discredit the pretended fragment.’ 
But, as the other signs here alluded to 
are not so much as hinted at, I con- 
fess myself at a loss to know what 
they can be; and as regards the An- 
glicisms, 1 am not myself a Lynceus 
enough to detect them. But, with 
respect to the defective nature of the 
evidence, afforded by the preliminary 
notice, that, to my mind, is the last 
point which ought to be considered ; 
for granting that X.Y. could even 
produce the very palimpsest, still the 
question of the genuineness would 
turn upon the internal evidence alone ; 
and wisely, therefore, has E. G. con- 
fined his arguments to that head, as 
Stowe has also done, who, by inter- 
nal evidence alone, has disproved, 
what indeed is obvious at first sight, 
the spuriousness of the fragment of 
the Clytemnestra, first printed by 
Matthei at Moscow. A.Q. 


—_— 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 30. 
UPON reading the fragment of the 
Bacche, contained in your last Num- 
ber, which you have been so guod as 
to send me, | felt no doubt of its ge- 
nuineness; but your correspondent 
X. Y. must, I conceive, be able to give 
some further account of the place and 
the persons, and other circumstances 
connected with his sight of the MS. 
beyond the meagre and unsatisfactory 

statement at the head of the article. 


Yours, &c. E.L 
—G-—- 
A Manual of Grecian Antiquities, by 
G. H. Smith. 


The object of this work is to com- 
press into as small a space as is con- 
sistent with utility, the leading facts 
to be found in Potter’s Antiquities, 
Robinson’s Archeologia Greca, Ge- 
nelli’s Theater zu Athen, Heeren’s 
Sketch of the Political History of An- 
cient Greece, and Cardwell’s Lectures 
on the Coinage of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Of the manner in which Mr. 
Smith has executed his task, both 
Schoolmasters and Scholars have rea- 
son to be satisfied, as the information 
sought after can be obtained with a 
little cost of money or time. On looh- 


ing over the volume, however, we find 
a few omissions, such as fBovA7, the 
name given to the Council of Fve Hun- 
dred at Athens, and found so often in 
the formula of the decree, "Edogée rij 
Bova t@ re Spy tav ’"AOnvaioy’ and a 
few errors arising from the compiler’s 
placing too much confidence in the as- 
sertions of his authorities, or from that 
fruitful source of error, the machinery 
of the press. For instance, in p. 70 
we are told that ’EreoSourddns, the ge- 
nuine descendant of Bovras, is a word 
derived from érés and fBovrns. But 
there Mr. S. doubtless wrote éreds : 
for of course he knew that there is no 
such word as eros : and if there were, 
it could not be the root of éreds : while 
in proof of his being misled by his 
guides, it is only necessary to refer to 
p- 72, where he states that Ovew ‘ sig- 
nified, amongst the ancient Greeks, to 
burn perfumes’ ; whereas in fact it al- 
Ways meant, to sacrifice a living ani- 
mal: although it is true, as Mr. S, 
observes, that 6vos, similar to the Latin 
thus, means frankincense. Equally in- 
correct is his assertion, that ‘in the 
early ages the blood of animals was 
not shed to propitiate the Gods, but 
odours and perfumes ;’ for, if by the 
early ages he meant those described 
by Homer, and in Classical Literature 
we have no older authority, the as- 
sertion is negatived by every page of 
that poet where allusion is made to a 
sacrifice : in all of which we read only 
of the fat and flesh of bulls and goats ; 
while the bloodless sacrifice was evi- 
dently reserved for the Mysteries, and 
thence adopted by the Pythagoreans, 
who, like the Hindoos, their present 
representatives, were unwilling to 
take away life, even to appease their 
hunger, much less to avert the anger 
of an offended deity. To this very 
religious tenet of the Pythagoreans, 
allusion is made in a fable of Asop, 
where a sick man having vowed, if he 
recovered, to sacrifice a hecatomb of 
oxen, conceives that he is fully per- 
forming his vow, when, on recovery, 
he places on the altar a hundred oxen 
made -of oat-cake ; a subterfuge that 
he would scarcely have thought of, had 
not some religious reformer taught the 
doctrine so beautifully described by 
Horace : 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
Mollibit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
eery aan 


The Life of Andrew Marvell, the cele- 
brated Patriot: with Extracts and 
Selections from his prose and poeti- 
cal Works. By John Dove. 12mo. 
pp. 120. 


FEW characters have been more 
variously applied than that of Patriot. 
In one sense it may have, we will 
hope, a very universal signification, 
when attributed generally to those 
who are sincerely anxious for their 
country’s good. In a more rare and 
exalted sense it may belong to him 
who sacrifices his own interest to that 
of his country. But in modern times 
it has most frequently been degraded 
by being assigned to the noisy demo- 
crat and blustering agitator, who is 
more likely to sell than to sacrifice 
himself in his public conduct. Mar- 
vell certainly does not deserve to be 
confounded with the pseudo-patriots 
of the last description. It will be uni- 
versally acknowledged that, under try- 
ing circumstances, he proved himself 
sternly incorruptible ; and, if honesty 
alone formed a patriot, he would fully 
merit the character. Yet we cannot 
agree with those who appear in this 
instance to confound true patriotism 
with personal integrity. Had Marvell 
continued to live under the Common- 
wealth, he might have been justly 
considered patriotic for his persever- 
ing exertions to promote the credit 
and preference of republican institu- 
tions; but, as the government of his 
country had changed, and the sympa- 
thies of the people had reverted to 
their ancient constitution, the real 
patriots of that zra were those who 
directed their efforts to consolidate, 
repair, or correct that constitution, 
not to subvert it, which was Marvell’s 
desire and object. His spite towards 
the Church of England was rancorous ; 
with him all Bishops were blood- 
thirsty, as all Kings were tyrants. 
The truth is, that Marvell was an 
honest Republican, not an English 
patriot ; he adhered to the principles 
of the party under which he had en- 
tered upon public life, and with stern 
pride of heart, and probably ardent 
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hopes of a restoration of the Common- 
wealth, he retained an uncompromis- 
ing attachment to his cherished theo- 
ries of Government. In addition, he 
was a wit and a satirist,—a spirit 
that prided itself in exemption from 
the prevalent corruption and popular 
follies, because those follies and that 
corruption formed the butts against 
which it was his delight to exercise 
the keen shafts of his wit, his irony, 
and his ridicule. This talent was cul- 
tivated by circumstances, which are 
thus well stated by Lord Shaftesbury : 


“If men are forbid to speak their 
minds seriously, they will do it ironically. 
If they find it dangerous to do so, the 
will then redouble their disguise, and tal 
so as hardly to be understood. The per- 
secuting spirit raises the bantering one ; 
the higher the slavery, the more exquisite 
the buffoonery.” 


Marvell thus became a cynical phi- 
losopher in the enervated age of 
Charles the Second; a modern Dio- 
genes, whose Areopagus was the 
House of Commons, and his tub a 
garret in the Strand. 

Andrew Marvell was born in 1620 
at Hull, where his father was a cele- 
brated preacher, ‘‘ a conformist to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, though | confess,” says his 
son, ‘‘ none of the most over-running 
or eager in them.”’ The son was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and afterwards travelled to Rome, 
where he first associated with Milton. 
The latter, addressing ‘‘ the honour- 
able the Lord Bradshawe,” in Feb. 
1652-3, gave the following account of 
Marvell’s accomplishments : 


“ He hath spent four years abroad, in 
Holland, France, Italy, and Spain, to 
very good purpose as I believe, and the 
gaineing of those four languages ; besides, 
he is a scholler, and well read in the La- 
tin and Greek authors; and no doubt of 
an approved conversation, for he comes 
now lately out of the house of the Lord 
Fairfax, who was Generall, where he 
was intrysted to give some instructions 
in the languages to the lady his daughter.” 


Marvell did not at this period obtain 
the post of Under Secretary of State, 
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which Milton requested for him in 
this letter; but about the same time 
he became tutor, apparently at Eton, 
to Mr. Dutton, a nephew of Crom- 
well. In 1657 he was appointed As- 
sistant Latin Secretary to the Pro- 
tector, Milton being his superior in 
that office; and in 1658 or 1659 he 
was first elected to Parliament as one 
of the burgesses for his native town, 
which he continued to represent for 
nearly twenty years until his death in 
1678. During the early part of this 
period he was twice absent from Eng- 
land for a considerable time, once in 
Holland, and again from 1663 to 
1665, as Secretary to the Earl of 
Carlisle, who went Ambassador to 
the Monarchs of the north of Europe. 
Subsequently, his attendance in Par- 
liament was unusually assiduous ; and 
he maintained a correspondence with 
his constituents almost every post, 
which, our author states, “‘ is said to 
be the last instance of that valuable 
relation between representatives and 
electors.””* We imagine the instances 
that ever existed have been very rare ; 
but we much wish that, wherever such 
correspondence exists, the townsmen 
had sufficient historical and literary 
taste to publish it. The expense would 
be less than most electioneering feasts. 
In the present case, we are only par- 
tially satisfied by the extracts Mr. 
Dove has meted out to us; for, as he 
says, the letters are evidently ‘‘ highly 
curious for their historical and parlia- 
mentary information.”’ They of course 
contribute a new and important inte- 
rest to the present volume. They 
form, as far as they go, a valuable 
supplement to the Parliamentary Diary 
of Burton, published a few years ago. 

Among the curious facts they relate, 
are some particulars of a caprice King 
Charles took into his head in 1670, to 
attend the debates of the House of 
Lords. 

« All of them were amazed, but the 
Duke of York especially, After the 
King was seated, his Majesty told them 
it was a privilege he claimed from his 
ancestors, to be present at their delibera- 
tions. After three or four days’ conti- 
nuance, the Lords were well used to the 
King’s presence, and sent the Lord 





* It has also been said that - Marvell 
was the last Representative that received 
wages from his constituents: but from 
passages in his letters, they appear to 
have been presents rather than wages. 
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Steward and Lord Chamberlain to in- 
quire when they might render him their 
humble thanks for the honour he did 
them. The hour was appointed, and 
they thanked his Majesty, who took it 
well. The King has ever since continued 
his session among them, and says it is 
better than going to a play!” 


The whim seems to have lasted some 
years, if there is no disarrangement 
in the dates, for in Nov. 1675 it is 
mentioned that at that time, 


“The Earl of Clare made a very bold 
and rational harangue, the King being 
present, against his Majesty’s sitting 
among the Lords, contrary to former pre- 
cedents, during their debates; but he was 
not seconded.” 


Another singular anecdote, belong- 
ing to the other House, and to its 
back door, also belongs to the year 
1670 : 


“Sir John Pritiman, who serves for 
Leicester, was yesterday suspended from 
sitting in the House, and from all privi- 
lege, till he found out one Hume (a most 
notorious fellow), whom he suggested to 
be his meniall servant; whereas he was a 
prisoner for debt, and thus, by Sir John’s 
procurement, has escaped his creditors. 
The Sergeant was sent into the Speak- 
er’s chamber with the mace, to bring Sir 
John, to receive the sentence upon his 
knees, at the barre. Hereupon the House 
was disappointed ; for in the mean while 
he was escaped by the back doore ; it was 
then ordered that that doore be nailed up 
for the future.” 


The following is indeed a charac- 
teristic specimen of the profligate 
reign of Charles the Second.+ The 
King had demanded 300,0001. for his 
navy ; when, although 


« All men foresaw that what was given 
would not be applied to discharge the 
debts, which I hear are at this day risen 
to four millions, nevertheless, such was 
the number of the constant courtiers, in- 
creased by the apostate patriots who were 
bought off for that turn, some at six, 
others at ten, one at fifteen thousand pounds 
in money; besides what offices, lands, 
and reversions, to others, that it is a 
mercy they gave not away the whole 
land and liberty of England. The Duke 
of Buckingham is again 140,0002. in debt ; 





+ A curious little tract was published 
some years ago under the title of “ Fla- 
gellum Parliamentarium,” containing a 
list of the Court pensioners and attachés 
from 1661 to 1678. See our vol. xcvu. 
i. 243. 
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and, by this prorogation, his creditors 
have time to tear all his lands in pieces. 
The House of Commons have run al- 
most to the end of their time, and are 
grown extremely chargeable to the King 
and odious to the people. ‘They have 
signed and sealed 10,0002. a year more to 
the Duchess of Cleveland, who has like- 
wise near 10,0002. out of the Excise of 
beer and ale; 5,000/. a year out of the 
Post Office, and they say the reversion 
of all the King’s leases, the reversion of 
all the places in the Custom House, and 
indeed what not? All promotions, spi- 
ritual and temporal, pass through her 
cognizance.” 


It is well known how venal the 
vera of Walpole was considered, but it 
did not rival the above; and we think 
we are justified in saying that the in- 
fluence of the Court and of all that 
is called corruption, has been dimi- 
nishing ever since, until at length the 
tide of popular power has, in the Re- 
form Act, been directed to the entire 
removal of the influence of the Crown 
from the benches of the lower House 
of Parliament. We make this remark, 
merely to point out an historical fact; 
which contradicts certain favourite 
assertions to the contrary which are 
levelled at the reputation of recent 
Ministers, particularly that of Mr. 
Pitt. 

Rich as this little volume is in the 
detail of Parliamentary business, it is 
somewhat singular that it contains no 
specimens of Marvell’s speeches. We 
can hardly suppose that this has 
arisen from none of them having been 
preserved ; but must rather regard it 
as an oversight of the author. At the 
same time, whatever were Marvell’s 
talents in oratory (and we presume, 
from his celebrity as a senator, they 
were considerable), there can be no 
doubt that the weapon in which his 
power was most felt, was his pen. 
He was the author of several political 
treatises, published anonymously, 
particularly one ‘On the growth of 
Popery and Arbitrary Government in 
England,” printed in 1676, for the 
discovery of the author of which large 
rewards were offered by the Govern- 
ment. He entered into a long and 
bitter controversy with Parker Bishop 
of Oxford, a temporising Prelate, of 
which Mr. Dove has given full details ; 
and he also published a volume of 
poems, a selection from which is ap- 
pended to this Memoir. 
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We cannot conclude without giving 
the author great praise for the industry 
displayed in this work, which in a smail 
compass contains more matter than is 
frequently spread out into volumes of 
much larger size; and we trust that 
Mr. Dove will be induced to pursue 
his proposed task, of a series of the 
lives of ‘The Worthies of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire.” 


Historical and Antiquarian Notices of 
Crosby Hall, London, by E. J. Car- 
los, one of the Committee for the Pre- 
servation of the Structure. Embel- 
lished with several wood-cuts. 12mo. 
pp. 58. 

TO an account of the conservative 
efforts in favour of this old hall—to 
the history of its founder and of its 
fortunes, in the lapse of nearly four 
centuries, the little publication before 
us is devoted, and its editor has very 
creditably acquitted himself of his 
task. He has applied to all printed 
sources of the best authority in the 
compilation of these historical notices, 
nor does he appear to have neglected 
to consult other less accessible docu- 
ments. The accounts given by his- 
torians of Sir John Crosby, the builder 
of this hall, are somewhat meagre, 
and confined to a few general particu- 
lars. These have already been reca- 
pitulated by our antiquarian corres- 
pondent, A. J. K., in his notices of 
Crosby Place (see our June number, 
page 506). Reasoning on the evidence 
afforded by Stow, and his continuator 
Strype, Mr. Carlos very justly con- 
cludes that Sir John Crosby, the 
builder of Crosby Place, was the son 
of Sir John Crosby, who was guar- 
dian to John Jordaine’s daughter, in 
the reign of Henry IV., and grandson 
to Sir John Crosby, knight, Alder- 
man of London in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. The descent of the manor 
and advowson of Hanworth, Middle- 
sex, through the family, is a strong 
corroborative proof of this position. 
Mr. Carlos has very satisfactorily de- 
duced the history of the possessors of 
Crosby Place, down to the present 
time. In 1466, we find it demised by 
Alice Ashfield, Prioress of St. Helen’s, 
on a long lease to Sir John Crosby ; 
Crosby Place was probably erected in 
the interval between that date and 
1475, when Sir John Crosby died. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was 
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its next inhabitant ; whether by pur- 
chase of the interest of Sir John 
Crosby’s representative in the lease, 
or otherwise, does not appear. At 
the dissolution of monasteries, the 
possessions of St. Helen’s Priory were 
surrendered to the crown (A. D. 1538). 
On the 9th September, 1542, the king 
conveyed Crosby Place to Antonio 
Bonvice, Latinized Bonvizi, an Italian 
merchant. The grant contains a full 
description of the estate, and is, in 
consequence, a document of consider- 
able interest to the topographer. The 
next occupant was Germain Cioll, a 
foreign merchant. He was succeeded 
by William Bond, an Alderman of 
London, who increased the house by 
building a turret on the top. It ap- 
pears subsequently to have become a 
residence for foreign ambassadors. 
Henry Ramelius, Chancellor of Den- 
mark, and ambassador from Frederick 
II. King of Denmark, to Queen Eliza- 
beth, had his abode here. Sir John 
Spencer became the possessor of the 
freehold, and kept his mayoralty there 
in 1594. 

The French ambassador, M. de Ros- 
ny, Grand Treasurer of France, whom 
Mr. Carlos, following Stow, passes 
over with mere cursory notice as re- 
sident at Crosby Place, was no other 
than the great Duke of Sully, Prime 
Minister of Henry IV.; who came 
to England in 1603 to congratulate 
King James on his accession. The 
details of his journey from Dover 
to London, are very minutely and 
amusingly given in his celebrated me- 
moirs. At Gravesend he embarked 
on board of one of the Royal covered 
barges, and was conveyed to London. 
He landed at the Tower, with his train, 
and was saluted by more than three 
thousand discharges of artillery: we 
use his own words.* Arundel-house, 
in the Strand, was destined for the re- 
ception of Sully, but was not, on his ar- 
rival, ready for occupation; it became a 
matter of considerable embarrassment 
how he and his numerous train should 
be lodged, and the greater part, he 
says, thought to pass the first night of 
their landing in the street. He took 
up his quarters the next day at this 
identical house, Crosby Place, which 
he does not mention by name, but says 
he was lodged in a fine house, like a 





* La Tour seul nous salua de plus de 
trois mille coups de canon. . 
+ Ayant été loge lendemain dans une 
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great square, about which were distri- 
buted the quarters of his suite. Al- 
most immediately on his arrival, some 
of the young Frenchmen, his retainers, 
committed an outrage which might 
have exposed him and themselves to 
considerable danger from the enraged 
citizens. These thoughtless foreigners 
repaiged to the haunts of some wo- 
men of pleasure, in the City, where 
they met with some Englishmen, with 
whom they quarrelled ; swords were 
drawn, and one of the Englishmen left 
dead on the spot. The Frenchmen 
retreated to their quarters, Crosby 
Place, which was speedily surrounded 
by three thousand of the citizens. 
Sully, with great presence of mind, 
affected instantly to bring the homi- 
cide to justice, condemned him to 
death, and in the end handed him 
over to the Mayor of London, to exe- 
cute the sentence as he thought fit; a 
method which led to the pardon of the 
offender, and still preserved for the 
minister of France a high character for 
impartial dealing. Sully hints that 
the Mayor was bribed by the rela- 
tives of the accused to release the pri- 
soner. 

Previous to the visit of Sully, French 

ambassadors seem to have been lodg- 
ed in Crosby Place. Nicholas Fylio, 
secretary to the French ambassador, 
was buried in the neighbouring church 
of St. Helen’s, as recorded by its re- 
gister 23d Sept. 1592. Mr. Carlos 
adopts the orthography, Ffylio, which 
is incorrect, for the doubled character 
ff, in ancient writings, expresses no- 
thing more than the capital letter. 
. “ During the civil wars, it was used as 
a prison for the Royalists—the brave and 
unfortunate cavaliers, who encountered 
disgrace, ruin, and exile, but never swerv- 
ed from the duty they owed to their So- 
vereign, or deserted the good though fail- 
ing cause for which they had drawn their 
swords.”—p. 20. 

We heartily concur with Mr. Car- 
los in these sentiments; and trust that 
experience of the past will teach us to 
avoid such horrors for the future, to 
which an abandonment of the sheet 
anchor of our monarchy, its alliance 
with the established church, and 
launching the bark of state into the 
wild ocean of liberalism, must in- 
evitably lead. 


belle maison, qui repondoit a une grande 
place, autour de laquelle furent distribués 
Jes logemens de tous ceux de ma suite. — 
Memoires de Sully, livre 14. vol. ii. p. 188. 
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Alderman Sir John Langham be- 
came the purchaser of Crosby Place 
in 1642; a Presbyterian, but attach- 
ed to the Royal family. In 1672 the 
hall was converted to a meeting- 
house, and in 1677 the present 
houses in Crosby Square were built 
on a portion of the edifice which had 
been destroyed by fire. About the 
year 1771, Crosby Hall appears to 
have been disused as a meeting-house, 
and was afterwards taken by Messrs. 
Holmes and Hall, and converted into 
a packer’s warehouse, from which un- 
fortunate circumstance have arisen 
various mutilations of its architecture. 

We do not like the phrase, ‘‘ disse- 
mination of scund,” p. 32. The 
images which may be applied to wa- 
ter, may be also applied to sound, as 
acting on the liquid air; but the me- 
taphor, which supposes that sound 
can be sown, is exceedingly inappro- 
priate. Suppose one were to say, 
*‘the water was sown (instead of dif- 
fused) all over the plain !” 

The descriptions of the architectu- 
ral details of the Hall and its appur- 
tenances, appear to be penned with a 
considerable degree of technical know- 
ledge. One remark of Mr. Carlos, 
relative to the economy of ancient 
halls, must be read with a degree of 
qualification. He says the louvre or 
lantern forms an ornamental feature 
in most of our ancient halls, and that 
its use was to allow the escape of the 
smoke from the fire which was made 
on the hearth below it. But here at 
Crosby Hall is a louvre in the roof, 
and a chimney in the wall, very erro- 
neously in the wood-cut represented 
as agate. This error, however, is not 
chargeable on Mr. Carlos; he has 
rightly assigned the entrance to have 
been at the southern end. Now, we 
believe that a chimney was by no 
means so rare a feature of our ancient 
halls as has been generally asserted. 
Certainly chimneys were known at 
a very early period of our domestic ar- 
chitecture; Matthew Paris expressly 
mentions the chimney as an append- 
age to the hall. A fine specimen of a 
chimney was extant at St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey, York.* The hall of Cothele, 
Cornwall, (14th century) has a chim- 
ney. Monstrelet tells us of the chim- 
ney of a baronial hall, which was 





* See Vetusta Monumenta, Plates, 
vol. V. 
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swept by firing up it a culverin or 
piece of cannon ! 

We well recollect a brave old Ame- 
rican Royalist Colonel, an eccentric 
character who had passed much of his 
life among the Indian tribes, whose 
greatest delight was to kindle a fire of 
green wood in the open air in the 
garden, and sit leaning over it with 
a pipe in his mouth enjoying the pun- 
gency of the smoke—sharp work for 
the eyes; but he was a veteran. To 
suppose, however, that the courtly 
dames and gallant knights, so often 
congregated in ancient halls, would 
have endured this alkaline eftluvia, is 
to us at least very doubtful. We be- 
lieve that, where the hall was very 
large, as at Westminster and Eltham, 
there might be no chimney, and the 
space was warmed by a dry wood or 
charcoal fire in the centre ; where the 
hall wes of smaller dimensions, a chim- 
ney was constructed. We are per- 
fectly aware of Holinshed’s assertion, 
that in his day, ‘‘one of the things 
to be noted, is the multitude of chim- 
nies lately erected, whereas in their 
young daies there were not above two 
or three, if so many, in most uplandish 
townes of the realm (the religious 
houses and manour places of their lords 
alwaies excepted, and peradventure some 
great personages) ; but each one made 
his fire against a rere dosse in the hall, 
and there he dined and dressed his 
meat.”’ Surely this passage does not 
affirm the rarity of chimneys in the 
houses of persons of distinction, at a 
time which might be taken to be re- 
trospective of the customs of a century 
or upwards. 

Much of the stained glass, which 
once filled the windows of the beauti- 
ful embowered oriel at Crosby Hall, 
we have ourselves heard, was devoted 
to furnish materials for the variegated 
changes of pattern presented by kalei- 
doscopes. As to the fragments of the 
roof in Mr. Cottingham’s possession, 
we always conceived that he deserved 
the thanks of men of taste for having 
preserved them. They may be now 
referred to as authority for restora- 
tion ; they may even, by the generosity 
of the proprietor, be allowed to resume 
their original station. If no collector 
had interfered, they would have been 
burnt. There is a wide difference, in 
our view, between mutilating for the 
sake of making relics, and preserving 
fine fragments of architecture from to- 
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tal destruction. Why do we see, in 
the National Museum, so many fine 
fragments of Grecian sculpture? Sure- 
ly their dislocation (to use that word 
rather in a novel sense), and conse- 
quent preservation, is not to be de- 
plored. 

The plan of the existing vaults of 
Crosby place has considerable interest. 
We see Mr. Carlos agrees with our 
correspondent A. J. K. before quoted, 
in saying that there was a passage 
under the minstrel’s gallery into the 
area which is now Crosby-square. 
We have somewhere seen that area 
designated as the garden; was it so, 
or as A. J. K. imagines, the inner 
court of the place? 

The view of the monument of Sir 
John Crosby is a very fair general re- 
presentation. The helmet in the 
church may be his; for it much re- 
sembles some of the helmets of the 
15th century, given in Grose’s Armour. 
The view of the helmet, sculptured un- 
der Sir John Crosby’s effigy, appears 
to us to be a gross misrepresentation 
of the draftsman: it is like a turnip 
pierced full of gimlet holes. 

We must not, however, be hypercri- 
tical in our review of this pretty little 
work. It is, indeed, replete with in- 
teresting information, compiled with 
much good sense and careful atten- 
tion; the subject is not treated in the 
common-place way of mere extract ; 
many original ideas are deduced from 
good grounds. In short, another pleas- 
ing illustration has been added to the 
topography of our metropolitan city. 
The views of the Restoration Com- 
mittee for Crosby Hall, must be by 
this publication better understood ; 
and the history of aspot, inhabited by 
the Third Richard, noticed in the 
writings of Shakspeare, and connect- 
ed with other remarkable characters, 
is given to the public, with appro- 
priate and clever illustrations, at the 
price of one shilling! A better or 
more accurate wood-cut than the view 
of the exterior of Crosby Hall, which 
forms the frontispiece, we never saw. 

—@— 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Spain and Por- 
tugal, vol. IV. 

OF this collection, the progress of 
which, with a few exceptions, we 
have observed with pleasure, the pre- 
sent volume is one of the most interest- 
ing; for it contains objects always im- 
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portant to man,—the government, re- 
ligion, laws, literature, science, and 
arts of past ages, and those such as 
mingle the romance with the philoso- 
phy of history. 

The style continues generally unob- 
jectionable, and the researches evince 
equal industry to that already mani- 
fested throughout: few of the ancient 
authorities are omitted, and the mo- 
dern, even to the Edinburgh and Fo- 
reign Quarterly Reviews, are not neg- 
lected,—indeed, to the latter very use- 
ful and agreeable work are due some 
poetical translations. In our contract- 
ed space we may not indulge our feel- 
ings in the luminous picture here pre- 
sented of the Mohammedan rule in 
Spain. It commences with a startling 
distinction between absolute and de- 
spotic governments, which we con- 
ceive may however be drawn from the 
Latin derivation of the one, and the 
Grecian of the other, with some rela- 
tion to the union of both languages in 
tyranny ; it perhaps dwells too long on 
the Koran, without some notice of its 
connexion with Jewish ceremonies, or 
other lights from the learned ; but there 
is enough in other respects to gratify, 
and what is better, to evince the su- 
periority of Christianity, which alone, 
even in its rudest state, could subvert 
such a powerful people. 

In the details of its progress, some 
errors in correction of the press occur, 
one only of which is worth correcting, 
as to the division of Portugal as a na- 
tion, under Count Henry of Burgundy, 
where the Duero [Douro] is substi- 
tuted for the Mondego. Sancho I. is 
called the Second, and the last who 
limited it; which was not accomplished 
till Alphonso III. The general go- 
vernment of the middle ages, which 
has become familiar to us through 
many eminent writers, is here pre- 
sented in a condensed form, that will 
extend its acquaintance. As usual, a 
grand dispute has occurred, concern- 
ing a trifle, among learned pundits, as 
to whether the Adalid was a simple 
guide or military leader? The fact is, 
he was both; the languages of Spain 
and Portugal will tell that an ‘ Adalid’ 
or ‘Adail’ is a guide, and among 
other things a guide or leader of sol- 
diers, of which England had several, 
even up to the American revolutionary 
war, attached to the Quartermaster- 
general on the Staff: the eccentric 
Capt. Fortune, for instance, from be- 
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ing a surveyor of lands, became a com- 
mander of Guides, and also a Colonel 
of Loyalists. This character quite 
agrees with the Spanish quotations 
(p. 61), which are simply to order the 
Adalids that the guides might lead 
them ‘‘ from a disagreeable position,” 
“* take them to a more secure place,” 
“to high ground,”—that they were 
horsemen, and light; for ligera, &c. 
means no more. 

Of the laws, the Wisigothic code, 
which still has a certain prevalence in 
Spain, as indeed it forms the ground 
of the present excellent laws of Portu- 
gal, there is a minute description. 
The enactments surprise by their wis- 
dom, when their age is considered, 
and it is to be lamented that the most 
equitable in principle, by various ap- 
peals, tend in practice greatly to liti- 
gation and fraud. The mode of peo- 
pling the districts wasted in the con- 
flicts with the Moors, and consequent 
regulations, produce great interest ; 
as do also the various grades down to 
the establishment of the Cortes. The 
very short notice of Portugal intro- 
duces an astounding declaration, that 
“from the foundation of the monarchy 
the Portuguese kings have generally 
been tyrants; when they have not, the 
reason has been, not their want of 
power, but their disinclination to exer- 
cise it.”” Ifthe position were true, it 
were indeed a high compliment to 
them. The term ‘ tyrants’ used here 
(189), however, confirms our previous 
remark on a verbal distinction. They 
were absolute, but not often despotic. 
Even Pedro, along with his surname 
of ‘ cruel’ received that of ‘ just,’ and 
perhaps of the twenty-eight monarchs 
so designated, as few would be found 
to deserve it as in any other European 
state. Wecannot think that the high 
officers were on a scale more than 
commensurate with the territory, when 
we contemplate what Portugal has 
been ; and ancient dignity unwillingly 
abates its pomp. The first officer 
should be Camareiro Mor. If the laws 
be few, why should a summary be dif- 
ficult? but they are not, and yet it 
has “‘ been effected by native writers,”’ 
though we have their labours not at 
hand; but we have before us, not ‘ the 
laws’ of Lamego, but the hasty decla- 
rations of the Prima Congregatio Re- 
gis Alfonsi,” &c. of which a transla- 
tion is here given, as all to be obtained 
of the laws of Portugal! 


The literature of Spain is described 
with elegance and erudition, though 
with rather too much of the legend : 
not so that of Portugal, dismissed iu 
less than four small pages; but then 
a general want of means is a fair apo- 
logy, and we heartily join the wish 
that Dr. Southey may supply them. 
As to poetry, the palm of priority is 
given to Portugal above Spain, from 
the Songs of Egas Moniz and Gonsalo 
Hermiguez [not,we believe, Henriques]. 
We should like to know whether the 
pretty play of words, in the song, 
which is dated still earlier wnder the 
reign of Count Henry, beginning ‘‘ No 
Jigueyral figueyredo,” &c. be deemed 
authentic or not. We should in this in- 
stance translate ‘‘Cancioneiro de Nosso 
Senhora”’ of King Diniz, the “‘ Songster 
of our Lady,” rather than ‘‘ Song 
Book ;”’ though it be also used in that 
sense. Several other poets have suffi- 
cient notice. In the arts and sciences 
Christian Spain was, strange to say! 
greatly inferior to their predecessors, 
and it may be said Portugal. The 
account of the Church is, with few 
exceptions, luminous and exact. 

On the whole, this volume is a va- 
luable accession to the work : — the 
first, we think, to comprise so much 
knowledge in so small a space. 


— wa 


Memoirs of Felix Neff, Pastor of the 
High Alps, and of his labours among 
the French Protestants of Dauphiné, 
a remnant of the primitive Christians 
of Gaul. By William Stephen 
Gilly, M.A. 8vo. 


THIS is a beautiful book ; and it has 
our unqualified praise. It ought to 
be printed in a cheap form, and cir- 
culated widely amongst Christians of 
all denominations; for it illustrates 
in a striking manner the most consol- 
ing truths, that there are few obsta- 
cles too great for him to surmount, 
who, strong in the integrity of his 
purpose, and firm in his reliance on 
Divine help, essays the ‘‘ work of an 
Evangelist ;”” and that he who sacri- 
fices worldly advantages for the ser- 
vice of God, and renounces self and its 
indulgences for the cause of Religion, 
will surely find abundant recompense 
for all that he surrenders, and a 
blessing on all he undertakes. Neff 
and men like Neff are the true Cru- 
saders ; they attempt not with carnal 
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weapons to win the Holy Land from 
the infidel, but in spiritual armour 
they wage war with the powers of 
darkness,—wrest ignorance from the 
bonds in which it is held, and give 
Christian liberty to the prisoners of 
error and the captives of sin. The 
encouragement which such an exam- 
ple as that of Neff affords the Chris- 
tian minister to proceed on his la- 
bour with courage and confidence, is 
beyond calculation; and the record of 
this Pastor’s exertions by Mr. Gilly is 
a most valuable gift to the Protestant 
Church. She is encompassed with 
many enemies from without,—and she 
has much that requires to be amended 
within. It cannot be denied that the 
recording angel has ‘‘ some things to 
write against her.” May she have 
the wisdom and the courage to effect 
her own reformation, and may her 
ministers by the sincerity of their la- 
bours, and the purity of their lives, 
render her more and more worthy of 
her apostolic descent ! 

The admirable man to whose life 
and labours we have now to direct 
our readers’ attention, was born in 
1798, and brought up by his widowed 
mother in a village near Geneva. His 
training, though apparently at va- 
riance with the education of a Chris- 
tian minister, proved the very best 
that could be adopted for his subse- 
quent calling. He was first engaged 
in the nursery ground of a florist, and 
afterwards enlisted into the military 
service of Geneva ;—but it were a sin 
to mutilate the fine language of Mr. 
Gilly on this point: 


“ The wisdom of God (he says) in the ~ 


choice of his instruments, was singularly 
exhibited when he called Neff to be a 
minister of his Word, and sent him to 
preach the Gospel to the rugged and half 
civilized’ mountaineers of Dauphiné.— 
The work of a pastor in the Alps, as 
Neff expressed it, when he came to have 
an experience of its duties and its diffi- 
culties, resembled that of a missionary 
among the savages. He had to teach 
them every thing. He had to show them 
how to build a school-room; how to use 
the line and plummet ; how to form levels 
and inclined planes; how to irrigate their 
meadows, and to cultivate their barren 
soil so as to be most productive. 

«‘ A mere scholar from the University, 
even an ardent preacher, with the whole 
scheme of the Gospel written in his heart, 
could not have accomplished what this 
extraordinary man did, who, with his tho- 
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rough knowledge of the Book of Life, 
possessed also a stock of available infor- 
mation, which he brought from the nur- 
sery ground and the camp.” 


It was in the Cantons of his native 
country that he first exercised his re- 
ligious labours as a probationer and 
a catechist, with a zeal and activity, 
the warmer and the more indefatiga- 
ble in proportion to the obstacles to 
be encountered. In 1821 he exchang- 
ed this scene of his labours for the 
wilder one of the French Alps, where, 
amidst increasing difficulties, he dis- 
charged those ill-defined offices and 
functions which we have before men- 
tioned, in such a way as to have ren- 
dered his presence a signal blessing 
to Mons and its hamlets, the more 
immediate scene of his usefulness. 

After four years’ experience in the 
humble character we have described, 
he resolved to devote himself to the 
service of the Church by a solemn act 
of consecration. The national Church 
of Geneva had departed from the sim- 
plicity of Christian doctrine, and held 
opinions from which he shrunk. In 
France, the process of naturalization 
was necessary before he could be ad- 
mitted into the bosom of her Protest- 
ant Church. He therefore turned his 
thoughts towards England, where his 
name was already known by means of 
the Continental Society; and on the 
19th of May, 1823, Neff was ordained 
in a Chapel in the Poultry in London, 
and almost immediately returned to 
Mons, “‘ where his re-appearance (says 
the author) would have been felt like 
a triumphal entrance to any but a 
person of his gentle and unassuming 
spirit.”” After remaining here a short 
time, he was appointed pastor of the 
Protestant Churches of Val Queyras 
and Val Fresseniére, a section of the 
High Alps; to which his longing eye 
had been frequently directed. It is 
impossible, within the compass of our 
brief notice, to describe this scene of 
his arduous labours. We must refer 
our readers to the volume of Mr. 
Gilly. We have only to say, that 
amidst difficulties, natural and moral, 
amidst privations almost unexampled, 
this faithful servant of God pursued 
his career of activity and of anxiety 
‘* unmitigated and unconsoled by any 
thing but a sense of duties performed, 
and of acceptance with God.” 

For upwards of five years were these 
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unparalleled efforts both for the cor- 
poral good and the spiritual welfare 
of his flock, continued by this apostle 
of the Alps in his mountain parish, 
occupying an extent perhaps of not 
less than fourscore miles. ‘‘ It was 
after the winter of 1825, and the cold 
spring of 1826,” says his biographer, 
“‘ that Neff began to feel that his ca- 
reer must soon end.” Had he re- 
laxed his exertions in time, he might 
probably have been saved to the Al- 
pine churches; but in their destitute 
state he could not reconcile it to his 
mind to desert his post. In the mean 
time his malady, a total derangement 
of the digestive organs, rapidly in- 
creased, and he was constrained to 
return to Geneva, by slow and pain- 
ful journeys. Henceforward, says Mr. 
Gilly, we shall find him exercising the 
passive virtues of a suffering Chris- 
tian as eminently as he had displayed 
the active quality of a zealous man of 
God. The truth of this is illustrated 
by all that follows,—his patience un- 
der several pains,—his yearnings after 
the flock he had left,—his cheerful- 
ness, his resignation, his piety, his 
joyful hope,—all blend in one most 
harmonious whole; and on the 12th 
of April, 1829, in the 31st year of his 
age, this Christian minister, who may 
be truly said to have united “ the zeal 
of an apostle with the constancy of 
a martyr,”’ was no more. 

We have given but a faint outline 
of Mr. Gilly’s most interesting, most 
affecting book. We have again to re- 
commend it to Christians in general, 
and to Christian ministers in particu- 
lar; for ‘‘ whoever has a station in 
the Christian Church to fill, and ap- 
pointed duties to discharge, may find 
something in Neff’s character which 
is worthy of imitation; and those 
whose place it is to receive with 
meekness the engrafted Word, may 
learn to estimate its importance from 
the earnestness with which that de- 
voted servant of God delivered it.” 


—_—¢Y — 


Views on the Rhine from Cologne to 
Mayence. S8vo. Nos. 1] to 9. 


THIS is one of the cheap periodicals 
which are so numerous at the present 
time ; and when we look at the price 
of the work, and the general excellence 
of the engravings, it is a matter of 
surprise how so much can be given 
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for the money, with any chance of 
profit. 

The views are engraved on steel, 
from drawings by Mr. W. Tombleson; 
and comprize landscapes with the 
highly picturesque ruins which form 
such splendid features in the different 
turns of this highly interesting river, 
as well as representations of churches 
and other architectural objects, suffi- 
ciently defined to exhibit the style 
and character of the structures. May- 
ence Cathedral and its accompany- 
ing buildings, is apicturesque specimen 
of a street view; and the Castle of 
Rheinstein is an equally good ex- 
ample of an ancient baronial resi- 
dence. The Church of St. Mary at 
Oberweisel, affords a fair specimen 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Germany when applied to minor 
structures. The windows are in the 
style of our buildings of the four- 
teenth century, and the spire some- 
what earlier. The proportions are 
good, but the detail is tame when 
compared with English structures of 
the same period. We cannot admire 
the water in this engraving. 

Of Bonn Cathedral two excellent 
views are given; that of the exterior 
illustrates more closely than any build- 
ing we immediately recollect to have 
seen,—an idea of Mr. Garbett as to 
the existence of towers at the extre- 
mity of the transepts of Winchester 
Cathedral.* In this view, similar 
towers to those which Mr. Garbett 
conjectures, with good reason, to have 
existed at Winchester; are seen to rise 
from the principal front of the transept, 
of a greater magnitude than the ex- 
amples which exist at Oxford, Glou- 
cester, and many other Norman struc- 
tures in England, and more commen- 
surate in point of dimensions to the 
probable elevation of the towers of 
the English Cathedral, as far as can 
be judged from the lower parts which 
still exist. 

The interior of Bonn Cathedral is, 
in its appearance, decidedly English, 
and resembles in its detail the archi- 
tecture which was prevalent at the 
conclusion of the twelfth century. 

The letter-press accompaniments, by 
Mr. Fearnside, consist of a brief but 
well-written and sprightly tour, com- 





* Letter to Mr. Britton, printed in his 
History of Winchester Cathedral. 
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mencing with the once celebrated city 
of Cologne, the Colonia Agrippina of 
the Romans, now sunk into ‘poverty 
and decay, ‘‘ so that the traveller is 
induced to exclaim with Ossian, ‘ I 
have seen the walls of Baiclutha, but 
they were desolate.” The entrances 
to this city are by twenty-five gates, 
on some of which the initials C.C.A.A. 
*«ColoniaClaudia Agrippina Augusta,” 
are still discernible. ‘These remains of 
Roman splendour, with the Churches 
and Abbeys of the middle ages, must 
afford a fine treat to the antiquary : 
rich, as Cologne is, in architectural 
reliques, as well as those connected 
with legendary lore, the remains of 
the three famous Kings of Cologne, 
associated so closely with early dra- 
matic poetry, together with the hal- 
lowed bones of St. Ursula and her 
Virgins, which, according to modern 
report, even preserve their purity in 
their present fleshless state, the tra- 
veller must be dull indeed who did 
not feel an intexest on visiting this ve- 
nerable city, although its splendour 
is somewhat dimmed by time, or di- 
minished by violence. Our author 
jocularly informs us that it was an 
heinous offence to call in question the 
sanctity of the virgin reliques ; for 

« A surgeon of the city who attempted 
to prove that so far from ail the bones being 
ossa virginea, there were many ossa canina, 
was banished Cologne, for thus permit- 
ting his anatomical knowledge to su- 
persede his faith.”—p. 12. 

The most remarkable of the existing 
Churches are noticed. St. Mary’s is 
said to be of the age of the eighth 
century, and that some parts of it are 
even older. St. Peter’s contains the 
celebrated painting by Rubens, of the 
Crucifixion of the patron Saint. ‘‘ The 
picture is placed on a revolving pivot, 
and at the back is executed a good 
copy, intended to supply the place of 
the original, while it graced the walls 
of the Louvre. In 1815, at the inter- 
cession of the Prussians, it was re- 
stored to the Church.” 

In the Cordeliers’ Church is the 
tomb of the once famous Duns Scotus. 
How far, however, a traveller will be 
able even to take a cursory glance at 
these subjects, will be very question- 
able, if he follows implicitly Mr. 
Fearnside’s directions for atour; which, 
as they show how much space may be 
run over in a very short time, we can- 
not help extracting : , 
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« A traveller quitting London on Sa- 
turday morning, on board the Dutch steam 
vessel, arrives at Rotterdam on Sunday. 
After taking a cursory view of the city, 
he reaches Cologne by another steam- 
boat on Tuesday. Remaining here the 
night, he goes on board a steam vessel 
early on Wednesday morning, is carried 
to Coblentz in the evening, and lands at 
Mayence on Thursday. If business re- 
quires his presence at Frankfort, a fourth 
steam vessel is ready to convey him to 
that city on the same day; or if the 
tourist wishes to view the grandeur and 
sublimity of Swiss scenery, a steam-boat 
carries him to Strasburg in four-and-forty 
hours. He may then follow the course 
of the Rhine to Basel, or a short journey 
through the Black Forest will bring bim at 
once into Switzerland. Thus, after break- 
fasting in London on Saturday, he may 
indulge in all the romantic feelings that 
the beauties of the Rhine naturally in- 
spire, and dine in a Swiss canton on the 
Sunday week ; and all this enjoyment of 
nature and the picturesque, may be pro- 
cured at the moderate expense of from 
seventy to eighty Prussian dollars, or 
about ten guineas.”—p. 27. 

Bonn (of the Cathedral of which we 
have already spoken) occupies a’ pro- 
minent station among the ancient cities 
of the Rhine. 

«“ It was originally the principal town 
belonging to the Ubii, called Ara Ubio- 
rum, and sacred to the god Mercury. It 
was afterwards named Verona, and then 
Bonne or Bonnensia Castra, as men- 
tioned by Pliny and Florus. The latter 
name, it is stated, was conferred upon it 
by the sixteenth Roman legion, who lay 
encamped here for some length of time.” 
—p. 58. 

The churches and public buildings 
in this and the other cities and towns, 
are all noticed; briefiy it is true, but 
such notices have their value in call- 
ing the attention of the tourist to ob- 
jects which cannot fail to interest him 
when visited, and which, if neglected, 
might occasion him at a future time 
to view his tour with disappointment. 

Some of the romantic legends of 
the Rhine are interwoven with the 
work, and they will possess their in- 
terest in the eyes of the general rea- 
der. The object of the author being 
to give a popular tour, without going 
into very minute details, it is but 
justice to say, that he has accom- 
plished his task with credit, and, taking 
the part which is published as a 
sample, it appears to us that the en- 
tire work will form a very pleasing 
and useful guide-book. 
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The Refugee in America. 3 vols. 8vo. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 


IN the work before us plot plays 
rather an extravagant part, and Mrs. 
Trollope has, by the suddenness of 
her incidents and a tolerably free in- 
fusion des horreurs, endeavoured, al- 
though vainly, to supply the corre- 
sponding deficiency. A story more 
prolific in moving accidents by flood 
and field, has scarce occurred since 
the good days of old Aubrey. 

In these volumes there is much to 
find fault with, a good deal to praise, 
and very, very little common-place or 
twaddle. Their character, however, 
is broad caricature. The most pro- 
minent and obtrusive fault, is the de- 
rision continually and wantonly flung 
upon anything approaching to reli- 
gion. Events are framed, characters 
introduced, dialogues constructed, evi- 
dently to fulfil this sole and unworthy 
purpose. Mrs. Trollope, with all her 
shrewdness, either did not or would 
not see, that among those sects and 
individuals against whom she is so 
acrimonious, there is much that is 
good, much that is high-minded, much 
that is noble, and that there are many 
«‘ whose doctrine and whose life coin- 
cident’? would put to shame more 
than a few eminent divines of the old 
world. 

We must pass over the summary 
method in which Mrs. Trollope deals 
with her dramatis persone, the broad 
caricature of the society at Rochester 
and Washington, and some other and 
slighter faults, as licences; but the fre- 
quent episodes, leading to nothing, 
are outrageous. A novelist is not, it 
is true, bound down like a French 
tragic author, to the strict observance 
of the unities; but there is a rule never- 
theless, to which every one short of 
Baron Munchausen is amenable, and 
not even Prince Hussein’s tapestry, or 
the flying tailor, ever made such free 
use of what the Yankees call their 
‘* locomotives,’”’? as do our trans-At- 
lantic wanderers. 

As for unity of action, we have an 
American minister, a ci-devant Co- 
lonel and frequenter of the London 
hells, introduced to our notice in the 
back settlements, for no other purpose 
than to decoy our hero into a pitfall 
over the cataract of Niagara, in which 
charitable purpose however he is frus- 
trated by his own niece, who of course 
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marries the said Lord for her pains. 
The reverend Colonel then retires, and 
being inconvenient is made to die of 
fright, lest his reputation should be in- 
jured ;—this is in America however, 
where they tell hard stories. But 
with all her faults, and they are not a 
few, Mrs. Trollope has a good many 
beauties. Her dialogue, that is her 
vulgar dialogue, is superb; here she 
is on strong ground, and we have the 
rich genuine Yankee in unsophisticated 
purity. 

Before we conclude this article, 
let us spare a few words upon the 
state of public feeling between Eng- 
land and America, and the influence 
which such books as these of Mrs. 
Trollope’s are likely to exert upon it. 
That influence, such as it is, we con- 
sider to be a very baneful one. Half 
a century of independence has not an- 
nihilated, nay has scarcely weakened 
the dislike with which America re- 
gards the mother country, who in her 
turn has been but little accustomed 
to look upon her transatlantic offspring 
in any other light than that of a rebel- 
lious child. 

The bad feeling is strongest in the 
injured country; and, although the 
heads that planned, and the hands 
that upheld the liberties of their land, 
are now laid low in the dust, to their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren, though not we trust to the re- 
motest generations, have they be- 
queathed their wary animosity. The 
wrench was too sudden, the revul- 
sion was too complete. Had the 
golden cord of relationship and lan- 
guage been less harshly loosed ; had 
America passed more gradually or 
with less opposition from the state of 
a colony to that of an independent 
empire, then indeed might things have 
been on a very different footing. Such 
however has not been the case. Pro- 
vidence, for good and wise though 
concealed reasons, has seen fit to take 
a contrary course; but it is the duty, 
as it should be the pleasure of all 
those who have so fair an opportunity 
as Mrs. Trollope, to sacrifice at least 
something of the ludicrous from their 
books, lest they should fan that inter- 
national flame which all must wish 
to see extinguished. 


A Grammar of the Turkish Language : 
with a Preliminary Discourse on the 
Language and Literature of the 
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Turkish Nations ; a copious Vocabu- 
lary ; Dialogues ; a Collection of ex- 
tracts, in Prose and Verse; and Li- 
thographed Specimens of various An- 
cient and Modern MSS. _ By Arthur 
Lumley Davids, Member of the Asi- 
atic Society of Paris, §c. &c. 4to. 
pp. 278. 

IT is not often that we bring gram- 
matical works before our readers, nor 
are they in general of a nature sufli- 
ciently interesting to attract the atten- 
tion of any but those more imme- 
diately engaged in the study of lan- 
guages. In the present instance, how- 
ever, we have an exception; for, never 
perhaps were the rules for acquiring a 
difficult language laid down in a man- 
ner so simple, and at the same time 
intermixed with so great a variety of 
the most interesting information. In- 
deed, we may venture to say that a 
glance at this work would be sufficient 
to induce one to study the Turkish 
language. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding 
our constant intercourse with countries 
where a knowledge of this language is 
so essential, both in diplomatic and 
commercial affairs, it has hitherto been 
but little cultivated; nor have even 
Oriental scholars paid much attention 
to it. This neglect can only be ac- 
counted for by the want of elementary 
works, and a mistaken notion that 
the language is spoken only in Turkey, 
and that nothing is to be found in its 
literature but what has been borrowed 
from the Arabs or Persians. In Asia, 
however, the Turkish is what the 
French is in Europe. Throughout the 


whole of the Ottoman dominions, in . 


the western provinces of Persia, at the 
court of Tehran, in the vast territories 
of Tartary, the Turkish language alone 
is spoken; and it has been justly ob- 
served, that, with the assistance of 
this language only, a person may 
travel with satisfaction from Algiers 
to Candahar. 

The Turks, too, have poets, histo- 
rians, and philosophers, who need not 
shrink from comparison with their 
Oriental neighbours, and whose native 
beauties only require admirers to in- 
troduce them to the world. The early 
Sultans greatly encouraged the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and under 
their patronage many of the classic 
authors were translated into Turkish. 
The hope of repairing from this lan- 
guage some of the losses whiclr clas- 
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sical literature has sustained, might 
of itself be considered an inducement 
to prosecute the study of it. 

Moreover, much information still re- 
mains to be gathered from the Turkish 
annals respecting some of the most in- 
teresting epochs of the world. They 
furnish us with ample materials for 
the study of the human race. The 
history of the rise and progress of a 
nation whose sway has been extended 
over a great part of the earth, and 
who were the causes producing the 
fall of the two most powerful empires 
in the world—Rome and the Khalifat, 
cannot fail to be generally interesting. 
To these and many other means of in- 
creasing our knowlege, the Turkish 
language is the portal: and to this 
Mr. Davids has provided an easy en- 
trance. 

It will be interesting to notice that 
this work has the novelty of being de- 
dicated to His Sublime Highness, Sul- 
tan Mahmoud Khan, the present en- 
lightened sovereign of the Osmanlis. 

In a most elaborate preliminary dis- 
course of 78 pages, in which Mr. 
Davids has consulted the best writers 
of every age and country, he has given 
a useful and very interesting ac- 
count of the origin of the Turks, their 
literature, &c. The early history of 
the Turkish race, like that of most 
nations, is veiled in the obscurity of 
fable, which has abundantly flourished 
in a soil well adapted for its growth. 
But, in the absence of better informa- 
tion, fable is not to be despised by 
the historian, as it frequently indicates 
the antiquity of the people to which 
it relates. After all the investigation 
Mr. Davids had the means of making, 
he considered that it is not until about 
1763 B.C. that we discover historical 
traces of a nation of undoubted Turkish 
origin; nor until 2824 B.C. that the 
national traditions of the Turks com- 
mence. 

The most ancient character in use 
among the Tartars, and of which seve- 
ral specimens are given in the work, 
has by many oriental scholars been 
supposed to have its origin in the 
Nestorian Syriac, to which it bears 
some resemblance. Mr. Davids, how- 
ever, has ingeniously shown that it 
bears a still greater resemblance to 
the Zend or ancient Persian, with 
which he conceived it had a commu- 
nity of origin, not at all improbable, 
when the relations which subsisted 
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between the ancient followers of Zo- 
roaster and the natives of Tartary are 
considered. 

It is not within our limits to enter 
into a critical examination of the gram- 
matical parts of this work. Suffice it 
to say, that the rules appear simple, 
and well arranged; and the author 
has followed the judicious system, 
adopted by Sir William Jones in his 
Persian Grammar, of illustrating them 
by examples from the most approved 
authors. The value of the work is 
also greatly enhanced by a well selected 
Chrestomathie, which, considering the 
great scarcity of Turkish works in 

this country, must prove of essential 
' service to the student. 

The following extract will serve as 
a specimen : 


“Tt is related that in Greece there 
was a King whose name was Kostantin ; 
and it is said that this name has survived 
him because he built Constantinople. He 
had a wife. One hundred and seventy 
years after the birth of the Lord Jesus 
(on whom be peace!) he built a magnifi- 
cent church. Should a person commit 
murder, and taking refuge in this church, 
remain in it two or three months, the 

riest of the church puts a mark upon 

is hand, intimating that the person has 
been a recluse for such a period, and has 
performed his devotions in the church. 
No one after this is allowed to seize him, 
or do him any injury ; in short he becomes 
a Dervish. It is also related that there 
is a square which they call the Afet 
Meidan, in which there are several statues 
of brass. Amongst these is a black 
figure, which, like a man calling the Ezan 
(the summons to prayer), has his fingers 
in his ears. Besides this, there is a figure 
of the Prophet of the latter times, Mo- 
hammed (upon whom be the blessing and 
peace of God!) who is again to appear at 
the end of time. Upon the breast of 
this figure it is written, that when one 
of the hands drop off, the half of his law 
is to be annulled. There is also another 
figure, in copper, of a person on horse- 
back, in armour ; and a spear in his hand, 
with which he is piercing a serpent :* he 
sits on his horse, and the serpent lies be- 
fore him. ‘There is also a figure which 
the Greeks say represents Ali (upon 
whom be the favour of God!). On the 





* This evidently alludes to a represen- 
tation of our Legend of St. “eorge and 
the Dragon; and in the manuscript, which 
is illustrated by numerous most singular 
pictures, St. George and the Dragon are 
delineated in the same manner as pic- 
tured by us, 
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right side of this, pointing to the sea, 
K:ng Kostantin had his own portrait 
drawn. His left hand points to the west, 
and his face is turned towards Constan- 
tinople. It represents that a storm should 
arise trom the west, which should destroy 
the city. There are also figures of scor- 
pions and snakes without number. It is 
said, that, should a person in the castle 
take in his hands a scorpion or snake, it 
will immediately die, and no harm will 
happen tothe person. Without the castle, 
should they attack a person, he is strangely 
affected, becomes powerless, and utters 
yng cries ; and it is very seldom that 

eis not destroyed. Within, however, 
they are quite harmless. It is said, that 
some wise men converted the figures 
within into talismans; and hence their 
inability to do harm. They say there 
is no end to the number of such figures 
in Greece; but God knows best.”—p. 
205. 

It is with the deepest regret we re- 
mind our readers that the author of 
this volume, which displays so much 
learning and research, died a few weeks 
after its publication from an attack of 
that awful disease which has lately 
made such havoc in this and in other 
countries (see our number for August, 
p- 186). He had not completed his 
twenty-first year: and if at that early 
age he was capable of doing so much, 
what might we not have expected 
from his more ripened genius ? 

We cannot conclude without ob- 
serving that the execution of the work 
reflects the highest credit on the prin- 
ter—Mr. Watts. It is without excep- 
tion the most beautiful specimen of 
Oriental typography we have ever seen. 


~ 


Cabinet Cyclopedia—The Manufacture 
of Porcelain and Glass. pp. 334. 


OF the arts of life, how pleasing as 
well as useful is the illustration ; how 
many miracles, as it were, constantly 
present themselves to ordinary use, 
and accommodated to every necessity, 
in a state of high civilization ; what 
a mass of instruction is to be derived 
from contemplation of the whole, or 
even the most trifling part! Porce- 
lain and glass obviously are in this 
class, uniting with utility all the 
charms of elegance. 

This volume yields the utmost sa- 
tisfaction on the subject, and it has 
an excellent Index for the cursory 
reader. From vegetable shells, and 
skins, and wooden bowls, the earliest 
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recipients of fluids, under necessity, 
which is the mother of invention, we 
come doubtless to the use of common 
earth itself, in application to fire, and 
then to the other matters with which 
it is impregnated. The former, how- 
ever, remained in course till artificial 
means could be conceived. Here are 
very curious memoranda of the pot- 
ter’s art, even to proofs among the 
aboriginal Indians—its antiquity and 
proficiency in China, and introduction 
by the Portuguese to Europe. It re- 
ceived its name from them, Porcelon, 
whence our abridged term Porcelain 
(The writer, however, who evinces so 
much talent, should not vex us with the 
language, when neither porcelana nor 
porce/lana signify ‘‘ a cup,”’ but copo ; 
and as to porcella, it is out of the ques- 
tion, the c inporcobeing hard). Thence 
weare enabled to diverge into its various 
ramifications into Germany and Eng- 
land, &c. Many ideas occur to us on 
the grandeur of Dresden China, and its 
being used for bells, as has lately been 
the case on the Continent. Coeval 
with the Romans seem to be our pot- 
teries of Staffordshire, comprising se- 
veral villages, to which that named 
Etruria was added by Mr. Wedgwood, 
the great improver of the art in point 
of taste, from the country to which 
he owed his models. For a minute 
extension of these particulars, we must 
refer to the work, as well as for the 
ingredients used, and process in using 
them. These are given with much 
illustrative anecdoteand greatresearch. 

The wonders and benefits of glass, 
Johnson has shown in his ninth 
«« Rambler,” here quoted; he almost 
consecrated the ‘‘ ashes of a glass- 
house” by recording of the unhappy 
poet Savage, that when houseless he 
had recourse to them in the winter 
nights for repose. Its name seems to 
be derived from its similar appearance 
to ice (Lat. glacies) its great antiquity 
is unascertainable. Window glass 
was a rarity in England in the close 
of the sixteenth century, though in 
674 foreign artists were employed to 
glaze the Church and monastery of 
Weremouth, who became our instruc- 
tors inthe art. This subject is treat- 
ed with the same minuteness and ac- 
curacy as porcelain. There is also 
an excellent chapter on staining and 
painting glass, the former art, as used 
in the ‘‘ Storied windows richly dight,”’ 
is more ancient than the latter, the 
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earliest specimen of which is in the 
abbey of St. Denis, of date 1194. All 
the objects which are manufactured 
from glass, the modes, the colours, 
and the cutting, are all included. 
Wood-cuts illustrate the manufacture. 
In fact it is altogether a most com- 
prehensive book on the subject. 


——<— 


Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 
Scotsmen. By Robert Chambers. 
THIS is a work, as far as we have 

seen, of industry, talent, and judgment. 

Mr. C. has before exhibited sound 

taste in compilation, and good writing 

in original accompaniment; and there- 
fore seems greatly calculated for such 

a biographical work at the present 

time. 

We have had many individual lives 
of Scotish heroes and worthies, but 
none collectively, or at least sufficiently 
comprehensive. We are not led to 
expect much ancient research, though 
we are sure Mr. Chambers has learn- 
ing compevent to it, but we have 
something equal without pretension, a 
kindred feeling for genius of the most 
honourable kind. 

This observation arose to us more 
particularly from having elsewhere 
noticed new and extraordinary claims 
set up on the character of Robert 
Burns, and having now presented to 
us the memoir of him by his boon 
companion, Robert Heron, a man of 
whom, if he had not spoken so much 
of himself during life, we should have 
been tempted to speak more at large ; 
as we hope Mr. Chambers will do for 
us, by extension of his plan a little 
beyond the “ illustrious and distin- 
guished,” to the classes of merit and 
worth. Indeed he has already done 
this in some degree, by including one 
worthy of riches, because his benevo- 
lence was extended beyond the power 
of public information. 

Of all the accounts of Burns, even 
including the beneficent memoir of 
Dr. Currie, that of Heron, in point of 
plain straightforward narrativeand true 
critical judgment, as well as the most 
perfect knowledge of the subject, is 
the best. There was another com- 
panion of Burns, who, to use his own 
phrase, ever delighted in his remem- 
brances of ‘“ Robie,’”’ and furnished 
orally and fondly characteristics of 
the poet, perhaps in some respects 
superior to those of Heron ; this was 
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James Shaw, who sang the strains of 
Burns through all Scotland,” and 
might, under patronage such as he 
deserved, have astonished all Britain 
by musical talents of an order in which 
he could hardly be rivalled; but that 
an odd species of diffidence (it was 
notmauvaise honte), perhapsresembling 
the mixed notions of Burns, made 
him rather seek America, where he 
died. It is perhaps arambling thought, 
yet any who knew this talented man, 
would conceive that Sir Walter Scott 
in his criticism had listened to him. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham’s excellent authority, we must 
insist on the evidence of both Shaw 
and Sir Walter, that Burns had ‘“‘a 
sort of studied contempt for the forms 
of society and gentile civilities of social 
life.”” 

But we diverge too much, else we 
should speak of the unfortunate Ro- 
bert Heron’s ‘‘ numerous adjectives of 
honour ;”” but as he is “‘ the man 
whom we have delighted to honour,” 
we must close our observations of Mr. 
Chambers’ work as we began them, 
by the recommendation of their form- 
ing a good collection of biographical 
notices of almost all the names ho- 
noured in Scotland. 


—-@— 


The Pilgrim of Erin, and other Poems. 
12mo. pp. 124. 


never take up a volume of 
poetry without sending Byron and 
Moore to old Nick, for setting every 
man ‘‘ who pens a stanza when he 
should engross,” to imitate their pe- 
culiarities in language, thoughts, and 
versification, and thus preventing less 
venturous spirits from every attempt 
to strike out any thing original, the 
peculiar characteristic of genius. To 
this remark we have been forcibly 
led by the perusal of the Pilgrim of 
Erin ; where, in imitation of his pro- 
totype ‘‘ Childe Harolde,”’ the writer, 
in delineating the wrongs heaped on 
Ireland by the English, has introduced 
a part of his own story ; from whence 
we learn that he was brought up at 
Trinity College, Dublin, which he 
abuses in the notes with all his heart, 
soul, and strength, and that, as he 
left his sweetheart in consequence of a 
difference in Religion, he has thought 
himself justified, when smarting under 
the recent wound of a love-sick swain, 


WE 
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to speak of a power greater than that 

‘* which binds or breaks young hearts 

in twain.” 

* Religion! oh Religion! what art thou ? 

Thou Proteus changing monarch of the mind! 

As it receives thee, God or damon, now 

Thy throne is set in horrors for the bliad 

Mute homage of thy millions ; now ensnrined 

In temples built of bones, the sighs and tears 

And blood and woes of nations, all assigned 

To be thy offerings,—present, future, fears, 

Tue madness end the weakness of earth’s heaped- 
up years.” 

But though as a hapless lover he 
has perhaps fairly spit out his poison- 
ed arrows, even bitter words, still as 
a philosopher he expresses himself 
calmly and wisely, when speaking of 
the cause and cure of infidelity. 

In p. 31 there is a very pretty allu- 
sion to the sad fate of Miss Sarah 
Curran, the daughter of the celebrated 
lawyer, who after the death of her 
affianced Emmet, whose memory is 
embalmed in Moore’s ‘‘ Oh breathe 
not his name,”’ &c. was overpersuaded 
to give her reluctant hand in marriage, 
and despite the fondest attention of a 
doting husband, died of a broken heart. 
With regard, however, to Emmet’s 
defence here put into verse, the author 
we think would have done the enthu- 
siastic boy, for he was only twenty- 
two years old when he suffered, more 
justice, had he been content to leave 
Emmet’s own powerful appeal to the 
bench in its original prose; for even 
Byron himself would have been puz- 
zled to versify a speech of Demos- 
thenes. This, however, is not the 
only instance where the prose of the 
pleader has been twisted into the 
verse of the poet; for in Burgess’s 
** Son of Erin,’’ we meet with the fol- 
lowing conversion of Curran’s cele- 
brated burst on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, thus marching to ‘‘ the measured 
melody of tragic song :”’ 


In what disastrous fight it matters not 
Struck slavery man to earth; what the rites 
That doom’d him to the stake of Moloch 
kings ; {mocked 
No matter with what forms of justice 
The prison’s iron sound hath pierced his 
soul, {chain ; 
And round his body bound the clanking 
The moment that he stands on Freedom's 
soil, [all ; 
Field, stake, and quirks of law, are fictions 
His soul beyond the measure of his chains, 
That fall, snapped by the touch of Liberty, 
Swells, and himself regenerate and re- 
deem’d [ed man. 
Shews form and feelings of Heav’n mould- 
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The Trial and Life of Eugene Aram ; 
several of his Letters and Poems: 
and his plan and specimens of an 
Anglo- Celtic Lexicon. 12mo, pp. 
124. 


IN the perusal of this volume, an 
important consideration arises as to 
what extent circumstantial evidence 
ought to be permitted to have weight, 
when the life of a fellow-creature is 
put in jeopardy. We know well the 
doctrine of Paley, who asserts that 
positive evidence may err from acci- 
dent, or lie from design, while cir- 
cumstantial evidence can never lie, 
and but seldom err; still, if there be a 
chance of mistake, as life once taken 
away cannot be restored, circumstan- 
tial evidence, especially if many years 
have elapsed between the commision 
of the act and its discovery, must be 
received with the greatest suspicion. 
Nor is it either just or politic to take 
away life on such grounds; for all 
that society has a right to demand 
may be obtained by the incarceration 
of the supposed guilty party. With 
regard to the innocence of Eugene 
Aram, there can be but one opinion ; 
nor is it a little proof in his favour, 
that Paley even, who was present at 
the trial, thought him guiltless ; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
had not Judge Noel, who tried him, 
gone out of his way to act the advo- 
cate, (anxious to show his skill in de- 
tecting what he was pleased to call 








Aram.—Morier's Zohrab. (Nov. 
Aram’s cold and rhetorical defence, as 
if any man conscious of his innocence 
would condescend to make an appeal 
to the feelings of a jury,) this victim to 
a Judge’s self-love would not have 
been sacrificed; nor could a jury, as 
the editor well observes, be found now- 
adays weak enough to find a man 
guilty on such evidence as was then 
produced ; and though it is probable 
that he had a grudge against Clarke, 
the murdered man, from a suspicion 
that the deceased had an unlawful 
commerce with his wife, to whose 
misconduct Eugene Aram attributed 
his prosecution, infamy, and death, 
yet he must have been the greatest 
fool on earth to suppose that his own 
feeling of jealousy would have such 
an effect over his associates as to lead 
them to assist him in the murder of 
the adulterer, instead of laughing at 
the cuckold. 

We will close this article with the 
following lines, written by Eugene 
Aram previous to his unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy himself to avoid 
the ignominy of a public execution. 

“ Come pleasing rest, eternal slumber fall, 

Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes 
of all: 

Calm and composed my soul her journey 
takes, 

No guilt that troubles, and no heart that 
aches, 

Adieu, thou sun; all bright like her arise ! 

Adieu, fair friends; and all that’s good 
and wise!” 





Zohrab the Hostage, by the Author of 
Hajji Baba. 

After the lapse of some time, we are 
happy to meet Mr. Morier again in the 
field he may fairly call his own, of Per- 
sian life; whose lights and shades few 
have had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with, and fewer still the talent 
to pourtray. Independent, however, of 
any extrinsic advantage, which Zohrab 
possesses as coming from a writer in re- 
pute, the novel has many intrinsic claims 
to attention, from the lightness of the 
style, the rapidity of the narration, and 
the truth with which the characters are 
depicted, especially the Persian Dandy, 
Shir Khan Beg, whose appearance is 
sure to put the reader in good humour 
with the writer. We conceive, however, 
that the existence of a fine animal, as By- 
ron would have called Zulma, would be 
considered a black swan in Persia, al- 
though it is evident that some such cha- 
racter was wanting by way of contrast to 


the gentler virtues of Amima; who, like 
most heroines of approved romance, is 


- made to play a subordinate part. And the 


same may be almost said of Zohrab him- 
self; for the real hero of the piece is the 
celebrated Shah of Persia, who is de- 
scribed in Sir John Malcolm’s History 
as having taught the Russians to beat the 
French by making a desert before the 
line of the invader’s march, and thus leav- 
ing the enemy master of only so much 
ground as his cannon could command; 
and though apparently efforts are made by 
Mr. Morier to represent Aga Mohammed 
as a kind of beardless Blue Beard, yet it 
is evident from Malcolm’s accounts of 
him, that but for the ignominious treat- 
ment he suffered in early life, by which 
his better feelings were soured, he was 
‘every inch a King.’ 

A plain Statement of the Power of the 
Bank of Englund, &c. makes us doubt 
whether we ought to be satisfied or other- 
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wise, with our contracted space for such 
subjects. The question on the Bank 
Charter resolves itself into another,— 
whether it is “ better to bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know not 
of.”” This author, who we have reason 
to believe is one who lately alarmed our 
war-department by the same spirit of ana- 
lysis here presented, viz. Sir Henry Par- 
nell, is decidedly, with powerful judg- 
ment, against the continuance of the 
Bank system, or rather perhaps anomaly, 
as it in some respects appears in his 
pages. As our business is to record the 
nature of the work, rather than discuss 
this important subject, we shall only, as 
a preliminary, point out two qualities of 
this pamphlet in passing to its contents, 
its treatment of Exchanges, and the influ- 
ence of the Bank on Trade. The latter 
we have never seen so strongly marked 
before, though there are few merchants 
who have not complained, we fear with 
reason, of caprice in discounts. As to 
the former, none who have witnessed the 
operations, abroad as well as at home, can 
have failed to observe both mystification 
and caprice in exchanges. The subject 
is divided into the power of the Bank over 
the currency,—trade,—funds,—the Go- 
vernment,—abuse of the currency in 1783 
—1825,—depreciation of paper,—refuta- 
tion of objections to Scotch banking,— 
reply to “ Hist. Sketch (a defence) of the 
Bank of England.” These different heads 
should be read along with the evidence 
that belongs to them, given before the 
recent Committee on the Bank question. 
The style is perspicuous, with many au- 
thorities. 





A Practical Plan for the immediate An- 
nihilation of Taxes, and Equitable Liquida- 
tion of the Nationai Debt, is so attractive, 
when so many impracticable nostrums 
have appeared, that we open it enchanted ! 
We are impatient of so many pages tell- 
ing what all know, the evils of taxation, 
if Government could be had without it; 
but, we apprehend, the author alludes to 
particular, not general evils. Well, we 
have closely read the plan, and must say 
that, considering what has been done in 
these latter days, it is the most feasible 
we have seen, though many points re- 
main to be considered, particularly in the 
‘“* Answers to Objections.” The author 
certainly reconciles many, but has not 
heeded the “ vested interests” of a multi- 
tude in stock-jobbers, brokers, clerks, 
collectors, &e. not even those of the 
Bank of England, half of whose beautiful 
temple would become vacant! However, 
the 36 pages are well worth reading, par- 
ticularly at sixpence; we therefore only 
add, in short (leaving various details), 
that the proposition may be called a final 
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settlement of the taxes which pay the 
debt, by an impost for one year of one- 


Jifth of all net property not lower than 


100%. which, on the property of the em- 
pire calculated at four thousand millions 
sterling, would at once take off all tazes, 
with the exception of two, “ more than 
sufficient” for the maintenance of the 
Government. How much fiction, crime, 
and misery would vanish !—if such a con- 
summation were. We cannot find the 
author’s titular quotation of himself at 
Sn; 17.” 





Analysis of the English, Scotch, and 
Trish Acts for Representation of the King- 
dom, &c. is one of the best we have for 
a long time seen, and will be found emi- 
nently useful to all concerned in any and 
every stage of the new system of elec- 
tions. Mr. Gorton, known by his Dic- 
tionaries Topographical and Biographical, 
has comprised in -88 large and closely 
printed pages, matter equal to a folio, and 
easy of reference. The local variations 
also furnish much curious readiyg. 





What are Courts of Equity? What in- 
deed? Mr. J. J. Park, a talented bar- 
rister, becoming eminent as a jurist, has 
in a lecture to which he has given this 
title, delivered in quality of Professor at 
the new King’s College, endeavoured to 
instruct a mistaken public. When we 
joined the inquiry, we confess it was di- 
rected to a doubt of the relation which 
the word egutty, as generally understood, 
has with the practice of the Court of 
Chancery, the many evils of which are 
proverbial ; and not to its duties, the de- 
finition of which we were quite satisfied 
to take from the philosophical Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, viz. to decree accord- 
ing to the judgment and discretion of u 
right men where courts of law are defi- 
cient. Professor Park, however, has 
employed so much eloquence, learning, 
and law, as to leave the simple proposi- 
tion behind, and deserve a more miscel- 
laneous title. 





Address delivered at the Opening of the 
Medical Session in the University of Lon- 
don, 1832, by Joun Ettiotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. This is an oration in 
praise of the plan and principles of the 
London University, and to enforce the 
necessity of completing its Medical School 
by the attachment of an Hospital, which 
we would also enforce by any means in 
our power, from the absolute necessity of 
close and regular clinical instruction to 
the student, which cannot otherwise be 
obtained ; and also for the benefit of our 
fellow creatures in a vastly populous 
suburb of the capital. We learn from 
the address (p. 10) a liberality in its 
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favour that does honour to science, that 
‘salaries the Professors will never re- 
ceive, and pupils’ fees they entirely relin- 
quish, as long as the Hospital shall stand in 
need of them.” Medicine and surgery are 
not to be separated, and both taught at less 
than half the usual expense. The frequent 
colloquial examinations described, must 
be highly useful in pathology. We are 
not among those who, it seems, desire to 
see a Polytechnic school added to the 
University. Dr. Elliotson is too well 
known to require our eulogy. 





A Letter to Lord John Russell on Lord 
Brougham’s most extraordinary conduct, 
another to Sir John Herschel, &c. We 
will not apologize to our readers for this 
notice, because we are sure they, as well 
as ourselves, would gladly afford the con- 
solation of notice to any occupied in the 
abstract studies of Capt. Forman, R.N. 
He has placed the results before the 
world, and if the world be insensible to 
their advantage, he is only in the state of 
many in all ages, and happily without in- 
digence to embitter disappointment ; and 
he has registered his appeal to posterity. 
He confesses (p. 29) that he is unac- 
quainted with fluxions, or the differential 
calculus, which may perhaps repel those 
who are fond of Kepler and Newton. 
While, however, Capt. Forman impugns, 
and with no small vituperation, several 
great persons, he should, we suggest, 
himself be rectus in curia. Now he oddly 
enough charges us with taking part in a 
conspiracy to force his work into oblivion, 
by declining to notice it, when on re- 
ference to the Gentleman’s Mag. for Aug. 
last, p. 158, he will find that we com- 
pared him to another naval Captain of 
learning, gave him wholesome advice, and 
assured him of our respectful considera- 
tion. We might complain of this, as in- 
deed of ungracious things elsewhere ; but 
we do not,—and unscarred, pursue our 
own course, as well observed by an ancient 
contributor to these pages, Dr. Johnson, 
«* with the honest desire of giving useful 
pleasure.” Capt. Forman’s charges, how- 
ever, will excuse us, on any future exerci- 
tation, from any thing further than an 
“ Ecce iterum Crispinus.” 





A few Words in favour of Professor 
Powell and the Sciences, as connected with 
certain Educational Remarks, have re- 
freshed us exceedingly, The late Bishop 
Huntingford’s earliest works on one de- 
partment of learning did the same. The 
“ Words” are auxiliary to a famous lec- 
ture of the Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry at Oxford; and an intelligent synop- 
sis declares their intent. The Protessor, 
it seems, requires that mathematical and 
physical science do more or less consti- 
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tute a part of an education system, and so 
do we; the value of the classical lan- 
guages in their cultivation is granted, as 
well as the importance of daily composi- 
tion in Latin and English, as it should be : 
the worth of ethical science is admitted, 
&c. of course ; the intrinsic value of ma- 
thematical studies undeniably appears as 
preparatory to mental philosophy—“ of 
very high importance, and next to the 
study of Religion.” These points and 
others are illustrated in a manner that 
shows the writer to have practised what 
he preaches. We trust there is no con- 
troversy on these subjects with Alma 
Mater, since something like allusion to 
laxity might here be inferred, and also 
something like rivalry with Cambridge. 
An elementary preparation in mathema- 
tics before entering the University would 
certainly be useful; its amount seems to 
be cautiously and well approached. Pp. 
6, 7, treat of the utility of combining the 
Professorial and Tutorial systems of in- 
struction. The succeeding pages allude 
to waste of time, or worse, from atten- 
tion being chiefly directed to reading the 
Greek and Roman authors; and it is 
recommended that such reading, as re- 
gards the poets, should be more choice ; 
“ The grand object of education should 
be to render men virtuous and public 
spirited upon Christian principles.” A 
knowledge of the Hgbrew language, 
that emanation of the soul of divine 
poesy, is recommended to Students for 
Holy Orders. “* Punctuated Hebrew” 
exceeds the claims in other respects. If 
elements will do in mathematics, Hebrew 
can better do without the points At any 
rate, let “« Students” have “ the philo- 
sophy of mind” to their utmost compre- 
hension. Having said thus much, we 
must conclude with recommending peru- 
sal, with consideration, of the oo 
glad that the “ Words” “ are no abettors 
of hasty, crude, and undigested schemes 
of attempted amelioration.” If we were 
to guess at the clever author of them, we 
should look to the Rev. Richard Walker, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 





Enchiridion ; or a Hand for the One- 
handed, by G. W. De Renzy, Capt. 
H. P. 82d Reg.—first struck us by its 
quaint title—it fulfils itself, however, in 
a little book, furnishing an admirable sub- 
stitute for a lost hand in all the offices of 
life. Considerable interest we believe 
also attaches to the author as an officer of 
high character, distinguished by his merits 
and sufferings at the battle of Vittoria 
in Spain, a field which derived its name 
from one of our Edwards, and greatly in- 
creased our modern fame under the Duke 
of Wellington. Several dangerous ampu- 
tations. left him not only without a hand, 
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but a whole right arm; yet it seems his 
spirit was buoyant, he returned to bless 
social and domestic life, and then set 
himself to work to render himself inde- 
pendent, in the circles of polite society, 
of the offices of friend or servant. The 
result was, several implements by which 
he was enabled to do all for himself. 
These he has here communicated for the 
benefit of others, with expressions which 
we are sure evince much kindness of 
heart: figures of them accompany the 
text for better explanation. Our space 
permits no more than to particularly no- 
tice the united knife and fork, and card 
holder, as objects that must otherwise 
always require the aid of friends. We 
ought not to omit due praise to their in- 
telligent artificer, Mr. Milliken, for the 
regard he has shown to the good work. 





Plain Directions for accompanying the 
Chant or the Psalm Tune, so arranged us to 
enable all persons to unite, &c. by the Rev. 
J. A. Latrose, M.A., 1s a little work 
written with great taste and tact; and, 
what is better, with a pure religious feel- 
ing that, while it seems to come forth 
only in @ secondary character, powerfully 
fastens on the soul. This gentleman is 
sufficiently known for his larger work on 
** The Music of the Church,” as well as 
others of a lighter description, but always 
useful and pleasing: in this very cheap 
book, like a good pastor, he seems to be 
gathering together the lowly part of his 
congregation, “as a hen would her 
chickens,” while he conciliates the higher 
by the graces of style—in fact a musical 
history of Church service—and ail “ to 
the praise and glory of God!” Who does 
not recollect the delight and anxiety of 
the late venerable and learned Granville 
Sharp, in joining the chant at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral? Who can ever forget the 
divine strains of Milton, on 

“ Service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes ?” 

This may be easily obtained from the 
literally plain directions here given. We 
have only space to ask a transposition in 
page 16, lines 10 and 11. 





Grammatical Exercises of the Moods, 
Tenses, and Syntax of the Latin Language, 
and a Vocabulary. By Grorce Frrcvu- 
son.— We love the labourer in the vine- 
yard of learning, who grubs out weeds, 
freshens the stems, and renders the nar- 
row paths of access sweet and pleasant. 
The Academy of Edinburgh has pro- 
duced men of much more lofty merit ; 
and Mr. Ferguson is one. Several have 
already obtained their meed of fame, and 
he is not without it. It will be obvious 
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that our space will not admit such an ex- 
amination of a book, of much above 200 
pages of closely printed Latin teaching, 
as we would otherwise delight to make ; 
we are, however, capable of saying that we 
have looked over every part with great 
pleasure and with some astonishment, in 
which we must include the beauty and 
accuracy at which the press of Oliver and 
Boyd has arrived; and that we can say 
the work entirely fulfils its advertisement 
and its preface. We are pleased to see 
the honest admission of the exercises of 
‘the ingenious Mr. Turner of Stamford,” 
for candour always accompanies genius 
and talent; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that the book may be safely and 
say used by every student of the 
atin tongue. 

A French, English, und Latin Vocabu- 
lary for the Use of those who have made 
some progress in the Latin Tongue, by J. 
A. Gisson, is an extension of the class 
before mentioned, and equally well execu- 
ted by the same press. It is also exceed- 
ingly useful, but we cannot go to the 
same length concerning it. All philolo- 
gists know that “ the French language is 
facilitated by an acquaintance with the 
Latin;’ but they also know that it is 
perhaps, of modern European languages, 
the one least of all affected by it. Still 
this is a learned and useful little book ; 
and with a full recollection of Dr. Vaipy, 
and all that has been done on this side 
of Tweed, we so recommend it. 





The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction, is a cheap and pretty little 
book, with cuts suitable to its title, pub- 
lished in monthly numbers. Whoever 
thinks that writing for children is a trifling 
task, is deceived. It should always be 
recollected that in childhood every aspi- 
ration is at work, and every preparation 
is to be made for the forthcoming reali- 
ties of human life. It is not merely to 
“teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
but that it may grow in strength and 
moral beauty. We say this with all kind- 
ness to the present, from its being a con- 
tinuous work, and thus point out that 
Peter ought not to to have been placed at 
once on his poney, without some little in- 
struction; nor suffered to remain on a 
visit all night, without intimation to or 
from his parents; that his sensibilities 
should not have allowed his repassing the 
green-lane without some recognizance of 
the previous sufferings on that spot, of the 
poney he had lamed; nor the farmer’s 
admonition to have been unheeded; the 
explanation of weaning calves to little 
Susan might be spared; and the pump 
was rather too hastily dissected. ese 
hints may not be unprofitable, from self- 
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experience, for we remember to this hour 
the eagerness with which we were led, by 
maternal care, to the shop of him whose 
benevolence is beautifully recorded by 
Goldsmith —“ who wrote so many little 
books for children : he called himself their 
friend, but he was the friend of all man- 
kind.” 

Shakspeare Forgeries: Vortigern, with 
an Original Preface, by W. H. IRELAND. 
England has been profuse of literary for- 
geries, but what have they effected for 
their fabricators—detection and shame! 
George Psalmanazar’s was eminent for 
learning ; Lander’s interpolations of Mil- 
ton, had attractions for a well informed 
party; Poor Chatterton’s were fictions 
for never dying song; but the present 
has nothing but the boldness and artifice 
of its conception and momentary success 
—the power of badly copying ancient 
penmanship and of stringing plagiarisms. 
The author now complains of a relentless 

rsecution of more than thirty years on 
its account! This could only have arisen 
negatively, from the disgust which in all 
well-constituted minds must naturally at- 
tend a discovery of imposture; and how 
a reproduction of it can aid him, we can- 
not tell. He speaks of its rarity as if it 
really possessed merit. However, it may 
find sale among those who collect facts 
of all kinds and curiosities, however 
worthless, 





The Grammar of Ancient Geography, 
compiled by A. ArrowsmiTH, for the use 
of King’s College School, is abridged, if we 
rightly remember, from a larger work 
drawn up for the use of Eton school. 
It is eminently calculated to facilitate the 
student’s acquaintance with ancient places, 
and to identify them, when practicable, 
with their modern names. The time has 
been, however, when no school that 
boasted to be a public one, would have 
condescended to use any work, whose 
object it was to convey information on 
Classical subjects through the medium of 
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English, with the exception of Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary, and Tooke’s Pan- 
theon; but they who remember the 
hours foolishly wasted in their youth 
over the pages of a Latin Cellarius, and 
the meagre maps attached to it, will not 
fail to be delighted at finding that their 
children will be able to obtain a passable 
knowledge of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy in a manner at once easy and sa- 
tisfactory. 





Mr. R. Hitry’s Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, with the accompanying 
grammatical Exercises, promises to be a 
powerful rival of Lindley Murray’s. It 
is in some measure an imitation of that 
excellent work, with some superadditions, 
which may be considered as useful im- 
provements, particularly under the heads 
of Eloquence, Rhetoric, and Poetry. 
Under Eloquence, the student is made 
acquainted with the sources of true elo- 
quence, a course of study, and various 
rules which are calculated to improve and 
strengthen the mind. The chapter on 
Logic is extracted from Dr. Watts’s 
Treatise on Logic, and will be found to 
contain the substance of that work, di- 
vested of all unnecessary technicalities, 
and rendered more easy of comprehen- 
sion. The Recapitulary Rules, Direc- 
tions for young Students on the compo- 
sition of Themes, and the order of teach- 
ing the Composition, need only be read 
to be duly appreciated. 





Nos. 34 and 35 of Vatpy’s Classical 
Library, consist.of the Tragedies of 
Euripides, as translated by the Rev. R. 
Potter—a version too familiar to all clas. 
sical readers to require any comment. 
The first volume is preceded by a bio- 
graphical sketch of the life of Euripides, 
and contains the tragedies of the Bacche, 
Ion, Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, and 
the Pheenician Virgins. ‘The contents 
of the second volume are the Supplicants, 
Hercules, the Heraclide, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Rhesus, and the Trojan Dames, 





FINE 

Cartonensia, or an historicai and criticai 
account of the Tapestries in the Palace of 
the Vatican, &c. by the Rev. William 
Guyn, B.D.—In Feb. last (p. 148) we 
had the pleasure of announcing the first 
appearance of this work, and we have 
now equal satisfaction in referring to a 
second edition. The interest which it 
involves is not derived solely from po- 
pular and common observation — nor 
could it have been composed without 
an intimate knowledge of the principles 
on which the art of painting is founded, 
acquired by long study, thought, and abi- 
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lity. The additions consist of a short 
but intelligent preface.—The notes con- 
tain replies made respecting tapestries 
woven from the Cartoons of Raphael, 
scarcely known to exist in this country, 
and of information respecting the Delft 
ware painted from the designs of Raphael, 
and reputedly by his own hand. The 
rest, in conformity with the unvarying 
aim of the author, has a tendency to pro- 
mote a love for the higher departments 
of painting, as illustrated in truth and 
beauty. 
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RapHaEt Tapestries at Forp ABBEY. 


Mar. Urszan, 

In the first edition of the ‘* Cartonen- 
sia,” an inquiry after Raphael Tapestries 
existing in this country, and not gene- 
rally known, was inserted in your Num- 
ber for April 1831, p. 320. This request 
produced an account of two series, which 
the author has described in the second 
edition (p. 208) recently published. One 
of these is at Ford Abbey. 

By favour of Mr. Gwyn (the proprie- 
tor of this distinguished mansion) the 
following authentic detail was furnished, 
but by arriving some days too late, could 
not be placed in the work itself. The 
receipt of it is now gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

“« In answer to the letter respecting the 
Tapestries, Mr. Gwyn will give all the 
information be possesses, which is as fol- 
lows: that during the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the war was carried on be- 
tween England and Spain, a Spanish 
galleon was taken by one of the British 
ships, having on board the Tapestries now 
in the Saloon, and which were intended 
as a present to the King of Spain. Fran- 
cis Gwyn, of Ford Abbey, was at that 
time Secretary of War to Queen Anne, 
and she presented the Tapestry to him; 
there can be no doubt of its having been 
made in Flanders. Mr. H——, who 
lived at the Abbey with Mr. J. B—, 
reported the Tapestry to have been made 
at Mortlake, without any authority what- 
ever to prove the fact trom Mr. Gwyn. 
The pieces are five in number; the sub- 
ject of the first is, ‘ The Men of Lys- 
tra sacrificing to Paul and Barnabas as 
Jupiter and Mercury ;’ the second, ‘ Our 
Saviour delivering the Keys of Heaven 
to Peter after his resurrection, the whole 
of the disciples being present ;’ the third, 
‘St. Paul and St. Jobn healing in the 
Temple;’ the fourth, ‘ Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes ;’ the fifth, which is not perfect, 
‘Ananias and Sapphira.’ The sides of 
each piece has a beautiful border consist- 
ing of a Corinthian pillar, entwined with 
luxuriant vines; at the base of each, a 
little Cupid is attempting to pluck the 
grapes. ‘The top of each piece is finished 
with festoons of fruits and vegetables, 
very beautifully defined.” 

The curious reader will be gratified to 
have it ascertained, that the Ford Abbey 
Tapestries were produced from the same 
looms as were those of the Vatican, and 
are therefore equally genuine. 


Yours, &c. W. Gunn. 





Mason’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 
selected from the splendid Collections of 
Arts which adorn Great Britain. With 
Historical and Critical descriptions and 
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dissertions by Allan Cunningham. Nos. 
I. II. III. royal octavo.—Among the va- 
riety of cheap publications by which all 
the riches of science, literature, and art 
are now so extensively diffused, the walk 
upon which Mr. Major here enters was 
certainly unoccupied. The compilers of 
the Annuals have, in a great measure, 
thrown away their excellent opportunities 
for diffusing a pure and refined taste in 
art by the publication of chefs-d’ceuvre of 
acknowledged masters. They have per- 
severingly relied on the talents of their 
contemporary designers, which have, in 
fact, long shown symptoms of exhaustion ; 
and their books have consequently been 
deluged with endless repetitions of love- 
sick maidens, village coquettes, and fancy- 
ball masqueraders: this fault, moreover, 
has been increasing, whilst the better com- 
positions have become more and more 

“ Like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 

Thus the abilities of our best en- 
gravers, instead of being devoted to the 
multiplication of works worthy of such 
honour, have been thrown away upon 
‘“‘ paintings” which have actually had no 
other existence than in the hasty and 
washy sketches made for the occasion. 

However, the great rush of the Annuals 
is now probably drawing to a close; and 
we are sure that Mr. Major’s work will 
afford a substitute preferable in many re- 
spects. In the first place, and above all, 
the subjects will be those which, having 
stood the test of many critics, will be de- 
cidedly calculated to improve and elevate 
the taste; nor will the talents of the Old 
Masters be accompanied by their coarse- 
ness, for we are assured inthe Prospectus 
that all objectionable subjects will be 
carefully excluded ; in the next place, the 
pleasure derived from the beauty and no- 
velty of a fresh publication will be of 
monthly instead of annual recurrence; 
lastly, instead of a foolish tale or unmean- 
ing verses, which, after perusal, are sel- 
dom found to give any explanation or il- 
lustration of the print, we bave here, from 
the experienced pen of Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham, a compilation of sensible criti- 
cism, interesting historical information, 
both with reference to the design and to 
the picture itself, and biographical remarks 
on the painters. All these qualities are 
excellent; but the surpassing merit of the 
work, as a publication of the present day, 
will be its cheapness. Three beautiful 
line engravings are given for halt-a-crown. 
It is true that in our favourite little book, 
The English School (of which Nos. 40—42 
are betore us) six plates are sold for 
eighteen pence; and this we must be 
allowed to say for the latter (as we have 
often said before) that, as a faithful me- 
morialist of the designs of the best pic- 
tures, and of the styles of our ablest 
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painters, the “ English School” has the 
greatest merit. It gives all that can be 
given on so small a scale in outline, and 
somewhat more ; but fora work convey- 
ing the resemblance of light and shade, 
and colouring, we presume Mr. Major’s 
Cabinet Gallery to be unprecedented in 
cheapness, It will embrace all the Schools; 
but the subjects will be taken from the 
galleries of Great Britain, and will in- 
clude most of the paintings in the National 

allery. With three exceptions, the con- 
tents of the three parts before us are all 
in that collection. They are, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, by Titian; Christ in the 
Sepulchre, by Guercino (in the British 
Gallery); Market Cart, by Gainsbo- 
rough; a Landscape (the Isaac and Re- 
becca) by Claude Lorraine; Holy Fa- 
mily, by Sir J. Reynolds; Puck, by the 
same (in the possession of Samuel Ro- 
ers, Esq.); Gevartius, by Vandyke; 

eath of Chatham, by Copley; and a 
Landscape (in the possession of T. E. 
Earle, esq.) by Wilson. We are happy 
to add that those in the last number are 
the best engravings, a circumstance which 
proves that the publisher is perseveringly 
aiming at excellence, and will not be, con- 
tented, as is too often the case, with mak- 
ing a great display at the commencement. 
Copley’s excellent pictare is beautifully 
executed by T. E. Nicholson, and the 
portraits transferred wie a faithfulness 
which is wonderful, considering the re- 
duced scale. We could give some inte- 
resting extracts from Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham’s descriptions ; but this is not the 
place. 





The Works of the late Henry Liverscege, 
the pride of the Lancashire connoisseurs, 
certainly evince very superior talents. In 
Part Il. the portrait of Agnes, a lass of 
fifteen, is very pleasing ; and the Grave- 
diggers, from Hamlet, is capital: we do 
not equally admire the ghost scene from 
the same tragedy, for the plate armour 
and costume are ill chosen. 


Part III. of the Byron Gallery contains 
some clever designs, particularly two by 
Richter, one a pleasing representation of 
Byron and his girlish love, Miss Cha- 
worth: and the other a well-conceived 
scene of the Turk claiming his “ wife,” in 
Beppo. 





GresuaM Prize Composition, No. I. 
The Jubilate which gained the Prize Me- 
dal, Dec. 1831, and ‘Te Deum, composed, 
and most respectfully dedicated to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
Cuar.es Hart, Organist of St. Kd 
stan’s, Stepney.— Any subject connected 
with the name of GresHam, the acute 
and honourable agent of three sovereigns, 
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—the patron of sciencé,— thé Accom- 
plished gentleman, — the friend 6f huma- 
nity,—the Christian,—instantly asstimes 
an air of consequence, and is endued with 
an extrinsic interest. 

It were a gratuitous display to éflarge 
upon the Institution foutided by this émi- 
nent and estimable mafi in his native 
city, for the advancement of leatning and 
science; few persons, it is presumed, be- 
ing ignorant of the existence of “Gresham 
College,” of its endowments, and its Pro- 
fessorial lectures—whieh no one attentls ; 
but it may not be 86 generally known 
that proposals bave lately been issued to 
the members of the musical profession, 
offering the reward annually of a Gold 
Medal, valued at five guineas, “for the 
best original composition in Sacred Vocal 
Music, either hymn or anthem.” * The 
Jubilate and Te Deum of Mr. Hart are 
the “ first fruits” of this meritorious pro- 
vision, that gentleman having been the 
successful candidate among a number of 
competitors. 

We had the gratification of hearing this 
service performed in the ancient and beau- 
tiful church of St. Helen’s, the burial- 
place of Sir Thomas Gresham, in the 
month of July in the present year. The 
“Te Deum” is in the key of C, and con- 
tains several pleasing melodies in the 
verses, as well as striking effects ifi the 
harmony of the choral parts; with the 
exception of one or two little érudities in 
the modulations. The subject which Mr. 
Hart has chosen for the fugue * O Lord, 
in thee have I trusted,” is a natural and 
agreeable one; it is also worked with 
considerable spirit. The Jubilate, also 
in the key of C, commentes in a 
joyous and appropriate style, expressive 
of the Words, and is followed by a fugue 
in comition time which is equally charac- 
teristic, echoing the sentiments conveyed 


. by the text—“ Serve the Lord with glad- 


ness.” The verse for four voices, ** Be 
ye sure,” is flowing, melodious, aiid skil- 
fully adapted to the different voices to 
which the various passages are assigned. 
The chorus, “Oh go your way,” is a 
fugue in the key of B flat, and it displays 
in its treatment a knowledge of ¢ounter- 
point very creditable to Mr. Hart’s musi- 
cal abilities. The verse, « For thé Lord 
is gracious,” contains several passages of 
sweet melody, united to well-construct- 
ed harmonics. The concluding chorus, 
“ Glory be to the Father,” is a fugato on 
two subjects, which are so well managed 
(as far as they go) that we could have 
wished the composer had extended the 
movement much further than he has done ; 
he was, however, in all probability, re- 


* For the conditions see our vol. cl. 
i. 544. 
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stricted as to the time allotted to this 
portion of the public service. 

The separate ergan accompaniment, 
though more wart? than that generally 
met with in chureh music of the Englis 
school, is nevertheless well arranged with 
a view to the accommodation of the per- 
former, and adds much to the general 
effect of the composition. 

Of the two pieces we give preference 
to the “ Jubilate:* the “ Te Deum,” 
however, is alsa a clever specimen of 
four-part writing, and the entire produc- 
tion we consider highly ereditable to Mr. 
Hart’s musical talents. 

It is but just to add that the work is a 
beautiful sample of engraving and printing. 





Christian Melodigs, partly original, and 
partly selected from the Sacred Works 
of the most eminent Masters; and 
adapted to the worship of the Christian 
Temple; by QOMETA,— Among thecheap 
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publications in almost every department 
of literature, there has hitherto been no 
attempt torepublish standard music at a 
reduced price. The ladies have been 
able to embellish their scrap books at the 
expense of a few shillings; but to furnish 
their music books with the most indifferent 
pieces has continued a source of great 
expense. The work before us supplies. 
the desideratum in sume degree, as far as. 
regards sacred music; it contains five and 
thirty melodies, chiefly from Handel, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Hasse, Graun, &c. inter- 
spersed with some original. The poetry 
is unexceptionable, being also derived from 
the pens of the “ masters” of sacred song, 
as Thomson, Watts, Doddridge, si 

Montgomery, &c. The Work is intro- 
duced bya Preface, in which the author 
feelingly deplores the frequent want of 
attention to the subject of Church Music 
which is apparent in many of our places of 
public worship. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott, addressed 
to the Rev. Richard Polwhele, Davies 
Gilbert, esq., Francis Douce, esq., and 
others. Accompanied by an original Au. 
tobiography of Lieut.-Gen, Sir Hussey 
Vivian, Bart., K.C.B. 

An historical and descriptive Account 
of the Coast of Sussex, including Brigh- 
ton, Hastings, Worthing, Arundel, Good- 


wood,&c. With a particular Description 
of the Royal Pavilion. By J. D. Par- 
ry, M.A. 


A new Edition of the Civil Division 
of the County of Dorset. By Epwarp 
Bosweti, Author of the Ecclesiastical 
Division of the Diocese of Bristol. 

Memorials of the Professional Life 
and Times of Sir William Penn, Knight, 
Admiral and General of the Fleet; from 
1644 to 1670. By Grevitte Penn, Esq, 

The Character of a Trimmer: His 
opinion of 1. Laws and Government; 2. 
Protestant Religion; 3. The Papists; 4. 
Foreign Affairs. By the Hon. Sir W. 
CovEentTrRY. 

A Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
with an Abstract of his Will, and of the 
Act of Parliament for the Establishment 
of Gresham College; with a Sermon 
preached at the Commemoration of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, by the Rev. W. M. 
BLEncoweE. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, from the Norman Conquest, 
by Mr. Wirren. 

My Village, versus “ Our Village.” 
By T. Crorron Croker, Esq. F.S.A. 

_ Third Series of M’Gregor’s True 
Stories from the History of Ireland. 


Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland Illustrated. 

Biographical Sketches of the present 
Reform Ministers ; with a History of 
the Progress of the Reform Bills. By 
W. Jones. 

The Life and Times of England’s Pa- 
triot King, William the Fourth. By 
Joun Warkins, LL.D. 

The Maxima Charta of 1832, com- 
prising the new Reform Acts. 

Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul 
after Death; conformable to Divine Re- 
velation. By a Protestant Layman. 

A new Exposition of the Apocalypse, 
so far as the Prophecies are fulfilled. By 
Dr. Park. 

Selections from the Old Testament, 
or the Religion, Morality, and Poetry of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, arranged under 
heads. By Saran Austin. 

Ten Sermons on the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Faith. By the Rev. J. O’ Buren. 

The concluding volume of Robert 
Hall’s Works, containing the Memoir by 
Dr, Gregory. 

The Chartered History of the Twelve 
Great Livery Companies of London, 
principally collected from their Grants 
and Records; with Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By W. Hersert, Librarian to 
the Corporation of London. 

The Journey of an Invalid from Cal- 
cutta, through the Straits of Sunda, to 
Van Dieman’s Land. 

Sketches in Greece and Constantinople. 

Translations of Singhalese and Pali 
MSS. comprising the three most highly 
esteemed and authentic original histories 
of the native Sovereigns of the Island of 
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Ceylon; from the arrival of the Buddha 
Guadma to the expulsion of the Portu- 
guese; and a collection of curious and 
valuable tracts, explanatory of the reli- 
gious tenets of the Singhalese; edited 
from the versions made by the native of- 
ficial interpreters for Sir Alex. Johnston. 
By Epwarp Uruay, F.S.A. M.R.A.S. 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A General View of the Geology of 
Scripture. By Gro. FatruoLMe. 

A Digest of the Evidence before the 
Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Bank of England Charter. 

America, a Moral and Political Sketch. 
By Acuittes Murat, son of the late 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

Milton; his Life, Times, Religious 
and Political opinions. By J. Ivimey. 

Observations of an Exile in England ; 
By Count Prccuto. From the Italian. 

A collection of the most approved ex- 
amples of Doors, from Ancient and Mo- 
dern Buildings in Greece and Italy, with 
an Essay. By Mr. Tuomas Leverton 
DonaLpson. 

Sketches of Vesuyius, with short ac- 
counts of its principal eruptions. By 
Joun AULDJO, esq. 

Christmas Carols, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, inciuding the most popular in the 
West of England, and the airs in which 
theyare sung. By W. Sanpys, F.A.S. 

Collections from the Greek Antholo- 
gy; and from the Pastoral, Elegiac, and 
Dramatic Poets of Greece. By the 
Rev. R. Bianp, and others. 

The Portrait Gallery of distinguished 
Females, including beauties of the Courts 
of George the Fourth and William the 
Fourth, with accompanying Memoirs. By 
Joun Burke, esq. 

The Invisible Gentleman. By the 
author of Chartley the Fatalist. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life. 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improve- 
ment of Society. By the Author of 
“The Revolt of the Bees.” 

The Nautical Magazine, Vol. I. con- 
taining the most authentic information 
relating to- Maritime Affairs in general. 

Travels of Baron Humboldt in the 
equinoctial regions of America. By W. 
Macgillivray. Being No. X. of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

In Monthly volumes, the Dramatic 
Library, comprising all the Standard 
Dramas in the English Language. Also 
the Dramatised Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, uniform with the Dramatic Li- 
brary. 

A New Year book, named “ The Epi- 
grammatists’ Annual;” consisting of an 
original epigram for every day of next 
year, &e. 


The Cabinet Annual Register of 1832. 
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The Ghost-Hunter and his Family, 
by the O’Hara Family, forming the first 
monthly volume of the Library of Ori- 
ginal Romance. [Edited by Lerrcu 
Rircuie. 

FinpEn’s Gallery of the Graces; to 
consist of a series of Portrait Sketches, 
accompanied by poetical illustrations from 
the pen of T. K. Hervey, Esq. 

Catechism of the Greek Grammar, by 
the Rev. G. Mrtiican; and a Catechism 
of the Natural History of the Earth, by 
W. Rump. 

Hiley’s English Grammar, abridged 
for the use of young pupils. 

Christmas Tales. By W. H. Har- 
RISON. 

The Aurora Borealis, a Literary An- 
nual. Edited by Members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Nov. 21. The Rev. Henry Clissold 
communicated a daily prayer which has 
been recently discovered, in the hand- 
writing of King Charles the First, in his 
Majesty’s State Paper Office. It is not 
characterised by the peculiarities of the 
Eikon Basilike, and therefore cannot be 
brought to bear on that controversy; but 
it amply demonstrates that the devotional 
feelings of that unfortunate sovereign 
were not the result of adversity. 

The Secretary also read part of a nar- 
rative, of the escape of Charles the Se- 
cond from the battle of Worcester; which 
supplies an account of the three last days 
before the King’s embarkation at Shore- 
ham, a deficiency in the narratives pre- 
viously published (see Hughes’s Boscabel 
Tracts). This document was written by 
Colonel Gunter, of Rackton in Sussex ; 
and has recently come into the British 
Museum. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

At the first meeting held in this term, 
an interesting paper was read by the Rev. 
R. Walker, of Wadham College, on the 
theory of rotatory motion; in which he 
illustrated the phceenomena of the earth’s 
motion, and the precession of the equi- 
nox, in a clear and scientific manner. 
Professor Rigaud exhibited some experi- 
ments on electro-magnetism; one of 
which was the production of the electric 
spark, as shown by Professor Forbes, 
at the Music-room, 20 June.* The Rev 
J. C.. Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter 
College, (late Vice-chancellor) was elect- 
ed an ordinary member; and M. Parigot, 
of the University of Ghent, an honorary 
member. 

* Inthe Oxford intelligence, at p. 61, 
read July in the stead of June 4. 
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SOUTHAMPTON LITERARY 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 20. Mr. Bullar delivered a Lec- 
ture at the Southampton Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, on the Origin 
of Language. The process by which 
every one acquires the use of his native 
tongue (said the Lecturer) affords a clew 
to the origin of language in the first in- 


stance. We learn it by imitating our 
parents. With regard to the various lan- 


guages now existing, no better account of 
their origin can be given than that of the 
dispersion of Babel. The number of 
languages which originated there may not 
have been considerable, inasmuch as many 
of the languages and dialects at present 
spoken have been already traced up by 
laborious, patient, and well-directed learn- 
ing, to a few stocks. The lecturer dwelt 
particularly on the difficulty of discerning 
the parent stocks of languages, in conse- 
quence of the imperfeet manner in which 
written speech often represents the ac- 
tual language of a people; and he pro- 
ceeded to illustrate this by various in- 
stances of dialectical changes in our own 
and other tongues, rendering it often hard 
to find out the family likeness without 
much tact and practice. The recent dis- 
covery of the similarity of the Sanscrit, 
the very ancient language of India, not 
only to the Greek and Latin, but also to 
our own, and many other Western lan- 
guages, additionally confirms the fact of 
the comparatively small number of parent 
stocks, demonstrates the extensive affili- 
ation of what are now called the Indo- 
Teutonic tongues, and consequently 
proves that the Western Nations, thus 
possessing intercommunity in an oriental 
language, have themselves sprung, at a 
remote period, from an Eastern origin. 
BIELA’S COMET. 

This comet passed its perihelion, or 
nearest point to the Sun, on the 27th of 
November. Ata meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society, a paper was read from 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel, relative to the 
present comet. After stating the posi- 
tion, &e. as seen on the 24th of Sept. 
last, it proceeds to describe some interest- 
ing particulars relative to it, as seen in 
a large reflector of eighteen inches aper- 
ture; its apparent motion was quickly 
visible to the eye, and the tenuity such, 
that a small cluster of stars occulted by 
it was distinctly seen through it; a most 
interesting occurrence. Its appearance 
was then precisely that of a nebula, easily 
resolved into stars: it appears to have no 
nucleus, and is altogether so faint, that 
the slightest haze, or light from the moon, 
rendered it invisible. It was again ob- 
served on the 4th of November near the 

Gent. Mac. November, 1832. 
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Zeta in Leonis, and, as the night was fine, 
measures of its right ascension and decli- 
nation were taken in a five-inch equa- 
torial. The light, however, from the 
comet in this instrument was so faint, 
that, had there not been a small star of 
the 16th magnitude near it, it would have 
been overlooked. 


THE PARR MSS. 


There are now in Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, two very remarkable and 
rather voluminous MSS. which formerly 
constituted portions of the late Dr. Parr’s 
amusing library. The first isa MS. of 
St. Chrysostom in four folio vohimes; 
they have “ never yet been used by any 
editor ;” and in a note of Dr. Parr it is 
remarked, ‘‘ This noble book belonged 
to the late learned Dr. Adam Askew, 
and was given to Dr. Parr by Adam 
Askew, esq. the much esteemed pupil of 
Dr. Parr, and the eldest son of Dr, 
Askew.” The other MS. is “ Upon 
the Immortality of the Soul; ” it occu- 
pies two volumes. Ina note by the Dr. 
it is stated, “ This is the work of the 
immortal Sir M. Hale, and was never 
published. It was given to Dr. Parr by 
his ‘highly respected friend Francis Har- 
grave, Esq.” Dr. Parr directed that 
these MSS. should be sent to Emmanuel 
college. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

During the last few weeks there have 
been several public meetings relative to 
our deceased literary genius. We shall 
not be incorrect in attaching the first im- 
portance, as he would have done, to a 
meeting of bis creditors held at Edin- 
burgh on the 29th of October. An offer 
was then made by the family to pay to 
the claimants, on the 2nd of February 
next, a sum which, in addition to the 
funds in the hands of the trustees, and 
the amount to arise from life insurances, 
will pay the whole original debt, exclu- 
sive of interest. The original debt was 
116,3002., of which 63,300/. had been paid 
off at Sir Walter’s death. The remainder 
has been arranged in the following man- 
ner: 22,0007. insurance upon Sir Wal- 
ter’s life, 11,0002. of cash in hand for 
works recently sold, and 20,0007. paid on 
the part of the family. For this the cre- 
ditors (and well they may) are to give a 
discharge. The proposal was accepted 
without a dissentient voice, together with 
an additional resolution, expressing “ in 
the strongest manner their deep sense of 
his honourable conduct, and of the unpa- 
ralleled benefits which they have derived 
from the extraordinary exertion of his 
unrivalled talents, under misfortunes and 
difficulties which would have paralysed 
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the exertions of any one else, but in him 
only further proved the greatness of mind 
which enabled him to rise superior to 
them.” It is a subject of great congratu- 
lation that this matter has been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. In the pe- 
riod of six short years, the enormous sum 
of nearly 100,000/. has been actually pro- 
duced from the workings of one man’s 
unassisted intellectual powers !—a fact in 
the history of literature of which there is 
no example in past times, and probably 
never will be again. 

The general subscription for Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s monument, the commence- 
ment of which at Edinburgh was noticed 
in our last number, p. 384, has received a 
donation of 300/. from his Majesty; and 
among other sums, 100/. from the Du- 
chess of Buccleuch, in addition to the 
Duke’s 100/., which sum was considered 
small from the wealthy chief of the name 
of Scott, but the moderation of which 
was dictated by modest and laudable feel- 
ings. 

The monument near Abbotsford is 
proposed to be erected on the summit of 
the Eildon Hills; another is announced 
to be erected on Shetland, at the poirt of 
the South Ness, where the road termi- 
nates. 

On the 3rd of Nov. a meeting took 
place at Aberdeen, the Lord Provost in 
the Chair, when the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: “ That this 
meeting, considering that the late Sir 
Walter Scott, by his genius and the ex- 
tent and variety of his literary works, has 
done much to influence and ennoble the 
literary taste of the world, and also to 
illustrate the history, the antiquities, and 
the national character of Scotland, are 
desirous, as a debt due by Scotsmen, 
to record thus the high sense which they 
entertain of the genius, the talents, and 


the perseverance of one who has laboured ° 


to increase, and has outshone, the former 
fame of his country.” It is left open to 
the Committee to decide whether a mo- 
nument should be erected in Aberdeen, 
or the subscriptions collected be remitted 
in aid of the memorial to be erected in 
Edinburgh, 

At Glasgow also a subscription has 
been opened for a monument in that 
city; and above a thousand pounds was 
subscribed on its first commencement. 

On the 9th of November, a meeting 
was held at Bridgwater-house, London, 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower in the 
chair, when the following resolutions, 
with others relating to business arrange- 
ments, were unanimously passed :—1. 
“ That a subscription be entered into for 
the purpose of testifying the public re- 
spect and admiration for the late Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; 2. that it appears to this 
meeting that the most appropriate mode 
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of effecting that purpose will be to perpe- 
tuate in the line of Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scendants the estate and mansion of Ab- 
botsford, with its library and antiquarian 
collections—objects identified with his 
illustrious works, and which it was his 
most anxious desire to transmit to poste- 
rity; 3. that the following noblemen and 
gentlemen [200 of the best known names 
in the literary circles of the metropolis} 
be a committee to promote the subscrip- 
tion, with power to add to their numbers; 
4. that they be requested to form, as may 
be found expedient, local committees; 
and, as the works of Sir Walter Scott have 
obtained a reputation so brilliant and ex- 
tensive among foreign nations, and it is 
understood that a disposition to concur in 
the objects of this meeting is felt beyond 
the limits of this country, that they be 
requested to take measures for promoting 
foreign contributions; 5. that the names 
of all contributors be inscribed in a vo- 
lume, to be deposited and preserved in 
the library at Abbotsford.” 

Sir Herbert Taylor has, by command 
of his Majesty, written a very kind letter 
to the present Sir Walter Scott, inform- 
ing him that a pension of 200/. a year 
has been granted to Miss Scott from the 
Civil List. 





We shall continue this pleasing subject 
a few pages further, with a series of 
Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, which we 
had not room to insert in the copious 
memoir given in our last number. 

His boyhood. 

He was, notwithstanding his lameness, 
a remarkably active and dauntless boy; 
full of all manner of fun, and ready for 
all manner of mischief. He says of him- 
self, in one of his introductions to Mar- 
mion— 
“ For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-willed imp, a grand-dame’s child ; 
But, half a plague, and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, carest ;” 


And I have heard it averred, that the cir- 
cumstance of his lame foot prompted him 
to take the lead among all the stirring 
boys in the street where he lived, or the 
school which he attended—he desired, 
perhaps, to show them that there was a 
spirit which could triumph over all impe- 
diments.— Allan Cunningham, in the Athe- 
neum. 

No one has recorded any anecdotes of 
his early talents. Dr. Adam considered 
him rather dull than otherwise ; but Hugh 
Blair, it is said, at one of the examina- 
tions, foretold his future eminence. 
have not heard this confirmed by any 
thing like good authority; the author of 
the “ Belles Lettres” was not reckoned 
so very discerning. The remark of Burns 
is better authenticated ; the poet, while at 
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Professor Ferguson’s one day, was struck 
by some lines attached to a print of a sol- 
dier dying in the snow, and inquired who 
was the author; none of the old or the 
learned spoke, when the future author of 
Marmion answered, “ They are by Lang- 
horne.” Burns fixed his large bright eyes 
on the boy, and striding up to him, said, 
‘“¢It is no common course of reading 
which has taught you this—this lad (said 
he to the company) will be heard of yet.” 
—Allan Cunningham. 

One of Mrs. Scott’s female friends re- 
collects hearing her mention the follow- 
ing anecdote of her distinguished son :— 
He was accompanying her, when a boy, 
on a journey over one of the most sterile 
parts of Scotland, and, as it happened, the 
day was one perpetual drizzle from end 
toend. This being the subject of much 
complaint in the party, Walter said to his 
mother, “It is only Nature weeping for 
the barrenness of her soil.” It may be 
conceived that she at least, if not the 
other persons present, was highly charm- 
ed with the expression.— Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal. 


Acquaintance with Monk Lewis. 


Sir Walter told me, the proudest hour 
of his life was when he was invited to 
dine with Monk Lewis: he considered 
it as asure recognition of his talents ; and 
as he sat down at the table he almost ex- 
claimed with Tamlane— 


He’s owned amang us a’! 
Allan Cunning 


Collection of the Border Ballads. 


When James Hogg watched sheep in 
Ettrick, Scott, in one of his excursions, 
made an inroad upon the Shepherd's es- 
tablishment, and summoned him from the 
hills. “I accordingly went homewards,” 
says Hogg; “but before reaching it, I 
met the Sheriff and Mr. William Laid- 
law coming to visit me. They remained 
in our cottage for a space better than an 
hour, and my mother chanted the ballad 
of ‘Old Maitland,’ with which Mr. 
Scott was highly delighted. I had sent 
him a copy: but I thought he had some 
dread of a part being forged, and that had 
been the cause of his journey into the 
wilds of Ettrick. When he heard my 
mother sing it, he was quite satisfied ; 
and I remember he asked her if she 
thought it had ever been printed ; and her 
answer was, ‘Oh na, Sir, it was never 
prentit i’ the world; for my brothers an’ 
me learned it frae auld Andrew Moor ; 
an’ he learned it, an’ mony mae, frae auld 
Babie Maitland, that was housekeeper to 
the first laird o’ Tushielaw.’—‘ Then 
that must be a very auld story indeed, 
Margaret,’ said he.—‘ Ay, it is that!— 
it is an auld story! But mair nor that, 
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except George Warton and James Stew- 
ard, there was never ane of my sangs 
prentit til you prentit them yersel. (The 
two first volumes of the ‘ Minstrelsy’ 
were published separately.) An’ ye hae 
spoilt them a’thegither. They were made 
for singing, an’ no for reading; an’ they 
are nouther right spelled nor right setten 
down.’—‘ Heh, heh! take ye that, Mr. 
Scott,’ said Laidlaw. Mr. Scott an- 
swered by a hearty laugh, and the recital 
of a verse; but I have forgot what it 
was; and my mother gave him a rap on 
the knee with her open hand, and said, 
‘It’s true enough, for a’ that.’ "—Hogg. 

On visiting a particular person, whose 
name and place of residence are suffi- 
ciently indicated by his usual designation 
of ** Willie o’ Milburn,” the honest far- 
mer was from home, but returned while 
Mr. Scott was tying up his horse in the 
stable. On being told by Mr. Shortreed 
that an Edinburgh advocate was come to 
see him, he expressed great alarm, and 
even terror, as to the character of his vi- 
sitor, the old fear of the law being still 
so very rife in Liddesdale as even to ex- 
tend to the simple person of any of its 
administrators. What idea Willie had 
formed of an Edinburgh barrister, cannot 
exactly be defined ; but, having gone out 
to reconnoitre, he soon after came back 
with a countenance of so mirthful a cast 
as eminently bespoke a relieved mind. 
“Ts yon the advocate?” he inquired of 
Mr. Shortreed. Yes, Willie,” answer- 
ed that gentleman. “ Deil o’ me’s feared 
for them, then,” cried the farmer; “ yon’s 
just a chield like oursells !"—Chambers. 
His method of composition :—1. in poetry ; 

2. in prose. 

His friend William Erskine entertain- 
ed all the current classic notions respect- 
ing composition, and desired the muse of 
his friend 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As she were going to a feast. 


Scott, on the other hand, had no desire to 
dance in fetters, or carry weight in a race 
of his own choice: he stood up for the 
licence and freedom of the muse, and ex- 
claimed, wisely, 


Nay, Erskine, nay; on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-flower flourish still. 


Jeffrey afterwards wrote in the same 
strain in which Erskine talked ; but Scott 
felt that within which could not be school- 
ed down, and said with the pithy proverb, 
‘“ Let ilka man wear his ain belt his ain 
gait.”— Allan Cunningham. 

He generally finished about a sheet, or 
16 pages, of the novels per day, and the 
original manuscript is in a fair and legible 
hand, with scarcely any alterations. The 
most brilliant scenes and dialogues in 
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“ Guy Mannering,” the “ Antiquary,” 
«“ Tales of my Landlord,” &c. are written 
out in this manner, with scarcely any in- 
terlineations, and apparently without any 
hesitation. The full flood of his ideas 
seems to have been poured forth from his 
excited mind with wonderful freedom and 
facility; and on one occasion, it is related 
of him, that when he was dictating to a 
friend (being unable to write from recent 
indisposition) one of the dialogues in 
“ Tyanhoe,” in which Front de Beeuf is 
the hero, he rose up from his chair, in the 
animation of his fancy, and acted the 
scene which he was describing, giving 
that part of the dialogne which belonged 
to Front de Beeuf with extraordinary 
force and vivacity, and with every suit- 
able accompaniment of tone, gesture, and 
manner.—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

He wrote freely and without premedi- 
tation; and his corrections were beyond 
all example few. When he wrote fastest 
he wrote best, because his heart was in 
trim. His usual hour of beginning to 
write was seven o’clock in the morning ; 
he continued it, saving the brief hour of 
breakfast, till one, and sometimes two 
o'clock; then shaved, dressed, and went 
to the hills with his favourite dogs. 
Talking of romance-writing, he said, 
« When you wish to write a story, I ad- 
vise you to prepare a kind of outline—a 
skeleton of the subject; and when you 
have pleased yourself with it, proceed to 
endow it with flesh and blood.” I re- 
member (I said) that you gave me much 
the same sort of advice before. “ And 
did you follow it?” he said, quickly. I 
tried (I answered), but I had not gone 
far on my way till some will-o’-wisp or 
another dazzled my sight; so I deviated 
from the path, and never got on it again. 
“°Tis the same way with myself,” he 
said, smiling: “ I form my plan, and 
then in executing it I deviate.” Ay, ay! 
(1 said) I understand; but you deviate 
into excellence, and I into absurdity.— 
Allan Cunningham. 


Concealment of the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels. 

Sir Walter Scott kept his incognito 
with much gravity. He spoke of the 
novels as a stranger would do, without 
any apparent bias towards praise or blame. 
A whimsical instance of this is afforded 
by the fact that be it was who reviewed 
the first series of the “ Tales of My 
Landlord,” in the Quarterly Review. 
Giffard was anxious that so remarkable a 
work should be suitably criticised, espe- 
cially as the Quarterly had been some- 
what unfortunate in its review of “ Guy 
Mannering.” It was at once said that 
nobody was so well qualified, in every 
way, as Sir Walter Scott. This was ad- 
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mitted, but would he do it? Was he 
not the author? Asking him, however, 
could not do any harm, and accordingly 

Giffard applied by note, saying, “ I think 
you have written this novel, but, if you 
have not, review it.” Almost by return 
of post came back an article, with a note, 
to say, “I have noé written the novel, 
and I have reviewed it.” The article was 
published accordingly, and a very excel- 
lent and fair critique it is. It accuses 
the author of plagiarism, and points out, 
as the reviewer well could do, the dif- 
ferent quarters, especially the works of 
Defoe, to which the author of the « Tales 
of My Landlord” was indebted for some 
of his most striking scees.—Court Jour- 
nal, 

Whilst sitting to Chantrey, in 1820, 
the sculptor and Allan Cunningham en- 
tered, in his presence, upon a discussion 
respecting “Ivanhoe.” Sir Walter smiled; 
he neither shunned the subject, nor seem- 
ed desirous to discuss it: I remarked, 
however, that he did not praise the 
novels, and this ‘exactly agreed with a re- 
view of “ Old Mortality,” which .ap- 
peared in the Quarterly, written, as I 
have good reason to know, by the hand 
of Scott himself. 

The nearest approach to admission, 
that I ever heard him make, was once 
when I was describing to him a sort of 
wandering mendicant, who declared, he 
earned his bread and clothes by telling 
queer stories—he said, with a laugh, “ O 
Allan, don’t abuse God’s gifts—we live 
by telling queer stories ourselves.” 

When he dined with the King, one of 
the company asked him, “ was he not the 
author of the Waverley Novels?” Sir 
Walter,who had made up his mind against 
all such emergencies, eluded the question. 
—Allan Cunningham. 

. We may remark that, however well 
the secret was kept, and however vehe- 
ment-and ludicrous the controversies to 
which it gave rise, it was in reality no 
secret at all to any one (to any Scotch- 
man, at least, of literary sagacity) who 
was acquainted with Sir Walter’s other 
works, or with his trains of thought and 
modes of expression. Among the lite- 
rary men of Edinburgh, assuredly, there 
was scarcely even the shadow of a doubt 
from the beginning. The writer of this 
sketch remembers well a conversation he 
had with Sir Walter, after the publica- 
tion of “ Guy Mannering,” about the 
gypsy heroine, Jean Gordon, subsequent- 
ly avowed to have been the prototype of 
Meg Merrilies. After relating the story 
(now well known) of Jean Gordon and 
the Goodman of Lochside,—* I have a 
great notion,” added Scott, with impene- 
trable command of countenance, though 
he saw that his auditor could not repress 
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a smile—* I have a great notion that the 
author of Waverley had Jean Gordon in 
his eye when he drew the character of 
Meg Merrilies.”” And his visitor con- 
curred in the opinion as gravely as he 
could; having at the same time no more 
doubt as to the authorship than he has 
now.— Penny Magazine. 


Scott’s Prose and Byron’s Poetry. 

It is a note-worthy matter, that while 
Scott was pouring out romance after ro- 
mance, Lord Byron was pouring out 
poem after poem: the prose of the one 
and the poetry of the other were so popu- 
lar, and at the same time so excellent, 
that no other author could obtain a hear- 
ing. It was also curious to remark, that 
as Byron had certainly beaten Scott by 
song, so as assuredly Scott was vanquish- 
ing his Lordship by prose; for I think 
no one will contend, that the poems of 
the one were ever so popular with all 
ranks as the novels of the other.—dllan 
Cunningham. 

His Story-telling. 

He was the most skilful relator of an 
anecdote, and the cleverest teller of a 
story, of all men I ever met; he saw all 
the picturesque points, and felt all the 
little turns and twists which give charac- 
ter and life to a tale,—and had his words 
been written down, they would have been 
found as correct in all things, as one of 
his novels. Once, when he made me 
laugh heartily at one of his innumerable 
stories, he said, “ Ah! had you but heard 
my friend James Watt tell a story, then 
you might have laughed. He had day, 
and date, and name to all his, and one of 
the great beauties was, that, if one tried 
to tell the same story with the alteration 
of either name or date, the charm was 
gone, and it wrought no enchantment.” 

Whatever he said was so clearly ex- 
pressed, and so graphic withal, that it 
might have been printed at once. This 
reminds me of what a bookseller told me 
—that Scott related to him some particu- 
lars about the origin of one of the charac- 
ters in the Waverley Novels, with which 
he was so much struck, that he begged 
him to write it down. He did so, and 
the whole was, he was sure, word for 
word with what had been spoken. — Allan 
Cunningham. 

His wonderful Memory. 

He, and Skene of Rubislaw, and I, 
were out one night, about midnight, 
leistering kippers (spearing salmon) in 
the Tweed; and on going to kindle a 
light at the Elibank March, we found, to 
our inexpressible grief, that our coal had 
gone out. To think of giving up our 
sport was out of the question; so we had 
no other shift save tosend Robert Fletcher 
home, all the way through the darkness, 
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the distance of two miles, for another 
fiery peat. While Fletcher was absent, 
we three sat down on a piece of beautiful 
greensward, on the brink of the river, 
and Scott desired me to sing him my bal- 
lad of Gilmanscleuch. Now, be it re- 
membered, that this ballad had never 
been either printed or penned. I had 
merely composed it by rote, and, on finish- 
ing it, three years before, I had sung it 
once over to Sir Walter. I began it at 
his request; but in the eighth or ninth 
verse, I stuck in it, and could not get on 
with another line; on which he began it 
a second time, and recited it every word, 
from beginning to end. It being a very 
long ballad, consisting of eighty-eight 
stanzas, I testified my astonishment. He 
said that he had been out on a pleasure 
party on the Forth, and that to amuse the 
company, he had recited that ballad and 
one of Southey’s (the Abbot of Aberbro- 
thock), both of which ballads he had only 
heard once from their respective authors, 
and he believed he had recited them both 
without missing a word.—Hogg’s Memoirs 
of himself. 

During a visit to Dunvegan, Sir Wal- 
ter himself related the following as an in- 
stance of what his memory once was. 
Mr. Campbell called on him one evening 
to show him the manuscript of the Plea- 
sures of Hope; and after they had spent 
the evening together, left the poem with 
him. Mr. Scott took it up, and read the 
whole before going to bed. Next morn- 
ing Mr. Campbell again called, when, to 
his inexpressible surprise, his friend on 
returning the manuscript to its owner, said 
he should guard well against piracy, for 
that he himself could repeat the poem 
from beginning to end! The poet dared 
him to the task, when Mr. Scott began 
and actually repeated the whole, consist- 
ing of more than two thousand lines, 
with the omission of only a few couplets. 
—JInverness Courier. 


(To be continued. ) 





ANTWERP AND THE RIVER SCHELDT, 
By a recent Traveller. 

The Scheldt is a magnificent river, 
though extremely dangerous in its navi- 
gation, and no part of it affords safe an- 
chorage for large vessels in the winter 
season. It is strongly fortified, and ca- 
pable of receiving commodious naval esta- 
blishments in various parts of its course. 
Terneuse, indeed, on its left bank, has 
been considered as preferable to Antwerp, 
in many points of view, for a naval arse- 
nal, on account of its proximity to the 
mouth of the river, and the great depth 
of water, which is capable of admitttng 
ships of the largest size. At the mouth 
of the Scheldt, and the point of the island 
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where Flushing is situated, a strong wall 
of masonry protects the town against the 
sea; and the side facing the Scheldt is 
embanked with great care, and its repair 
evidently kept up at an enormous expense. 
Embankments or dykes of the same kind 
are carried along both banks of the river; 
and at the base of each is thrown out a 
barrier of stones and stakes to protect the 
higher ramparts of earth; and these again 
are covered with great care and ingenuity 
with a kind of thatch, consisting of bean- 
stubble or straw. These dykes, and their 
supporting embankments, are seen in 

reat perfection along the shores of South 
) ieee! ary the island next to Walcheren, 
and one of the most beautiful and fertile 
territories of Holland. 

In various parts of the shores of the 
river, in addition to the regular embank- 
ments, are small breakwaters of stone- 
work, thrown out at right angles into the 
stream, intended to guard the dykes 
against the shock of floating timber or 
vessels, but more particularly against the 
masses of ice which float down in the 
winter season. These stones are brought 
hither, by water conveyance, from the 
neighbourhood of Brussels, as not a peb- 
ble of any description is to be found in 
any of the Zealand Islands, nor in the 
northern provinces of Belgium. The 
general surface, in fact, on both sides of 
the river, is below the level of the high 
water mark, so that a vast extent of fer- 
tile country has actually been rescued 
from the sea by human labour and inge- 
nuity. It is evident, therefore, that un- 
less due precautions were taken against 
the breaking in of the sea, which not un- 
frequently happens, the whole country 
would be subject to inundation, and re- 
vert to its ancient state of useless steri- 
lity—alternately a sandy marsh and a 
sheet of water. 

In all the banks several sluices are con- 
structed, by means of which the inhabi- 
tants have not only the power of letting 
out the water from the sands, but also of 
letting in that of the river or the sea, in 
the event of an enemy invading the coun- 
try; and by this desperate measure to 
make it impossible for him to remain; 
but this is an advantage gained only at 
the expense of an infliction of general 
misery and distress, amounting very 
nearly to complete ruin. 

The roadstead of Flushing is at all 
times a wild exposed anchorage for ships, 
being open entirely to the North Sea, 
which, in bad weather, rolls in with great 
impetuosity. Vast sums of money have 
been expended at that port to render the 
defensive works, as it was thought, im- 
pregnable. The magnitude of our last 
expedition, however, alarmed them; and 
it is said that no less than five mines were 
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laid, to spring the dykes and inundate the 
place, if they found it untenable. For- 
tunately, however, for the people of 
Flushing, we found it more convenient 
to seek for shelter in the Roompot, and 
content ourselves with the possession of 
the agreeable capital of the island, Mid- 
dleburg, which was assailed and taken 
from another quarter. Flushing, how- 
ever, did not entirely escape; and the in- 
habitants say that the mischief done to 
them, by the English, was not made good 
at a less expense than twenty-four mil- 
lions of francs, or about a million ster- 
ling: which, in its present desolate and 
neglected condition, may be considered 
about the purchase-money of the fee- 
simple of the town. Still it was fortu- 
nate to have escaped with so little da- 
mage; for when the bombardment took 
place, about one hundred and twenty 
houses were set on fire; and, on the eva- 
cuation of the island, all the public works 
of Flushing, the arsenal, the basin, the 
ships of war, the careening wharf and 
pits, and the storehouses in the dockyard, 
were either blown up or burnt, or other- 
wise destroyed. . 

The distance from Flushing to Ant- 
werp is usually reckoned to be 62 miles, 
allowing for the bending of the Scheldt. 
At Lillo, an important fortress, the ap- 
pearance of the city of Antwerp becomes 
an interesting object, and the more im- 
posing the nearer the traveller approaches 
along the last reach of the Scheldt. It 
is a fine old city, and it is impossible to 
enter through an ancient gateway into its 
narrow streets, bounded by lofty houses, 
with their high gable ends or pediments 
of several stories of windows, and as- 
cending by steps on each side to a point, 
without being attracted by their grotesque 
but, at the same time, picturesque ap- 
pearance. Indeed their novel and fanci- 
ful shapes are much more attractive than 
the more recent and wider streets, with 
their more spacious houses, many of 
which are not inferior to any that are 
met with in London. 

The Rue de la Mer, which had for- 
merly a canal down the middle, like those 
which are generally met with in a Dutch 
town, but is now filled up, appears to be 
as wide as Portland Place, and from the 
variety in the architecture of its houses is 
infinitely more picturesque and striking. 

There is something imposing in the 
architeeture, and remarkable in the gene- 
ral appearance, of the Hotel de Ville; 
the central part of the front is cased 
entirely with variegated marble, and 
ornamented with statues. The whole 
facade is little short of 300 feet. It was 
once burnt down, and restored, as an 
inscription tells, in 1581. 

The Museum of Paintings, in the sup- 
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pressed convent of Recollets, contains 
many of the best pictures which were at 
one time in the several churches and con- 
vents of the city; and among them are a 
few specimens, that may be classed with 
the most perfect of the numerous pictures 
painted by Rubens. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is a 
splendid structure. Its magnificent towers 
are justly reckoned among the first in 
the world; or, more correctly speaking, 
the tower which is surmounted by a spire; 
for though there are two precisely alike, 
yet only one of them is completed, by 
having a lofty spire rising from its sum- 
mit, and making the whole height to be 
about four hundred and fifty feet, to 
which may be added fifteen feet more for 
the height of the shaft on which the cross 
is placed. It is said, indeed, by some of 
the guide-books to be five hundred feet. 
The massive tower may reduce the ap- 
pearance of its height, and deceive the 
eye; but it certainly does not appear to 
exceed four hundred feet to the pinnacle 
of the cross. The spire is light and ele- 
gant, and of the same class as that of 
Strasbourg and the Town-hall of Brus- 
sels. This noble edifice is said to have 
taken nearly a century in completing, be- 
ing commenced under the direction of an 
architect of the name of Appelmans, in 
1422, and finished in 1518. One of the 
towers is furnished with a fine set of 
chimes or carillons, the largest bell of 
which is said to weigh sixteen thousand 
pounds. The interior of Notre Dame 
fully corresponds in grandeur with the 
exterior. 

The church of St. James, even if it 
were not for the splendid pictures of Ru- 
bens, would be of superior interest in 
every respect to the Cathedral. It is 
filled in every part with well-executed 
sculpture and paintings of great merit, 
though not of the highest class. There 
is, however, one which we all agreed to 
place among the first in rank of the mas- 
ter. It is the picture of the “ Family of 
Rubens,” painted by himself, and adorns 
the chapel called after his name, and in 
which his ashes repose. 

The only other church worthy of no- 
tice is that of St. Paul, formerly belong- 
ing to the Dominicans. In some respects 
the ornamental part of this church is not 
inferior to the preceding. This church 
is loaded with pictures by Teniers, De 
Crayer, Quellyn, De Vos, Jordaens, and 
other Belgian artists. 

Antwerp, though still a place of very 
considerable trade, has had the misfor- 
tune of being stripped of its splendour 
and prosperity on several occasions. Her 
merchants were at one time the most 
wealthy body of men in Europe. As an 
illustration of this, a story is told of one 
John Daens, who lent to Charles V. a 
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million of gold, to enable him to carry on 
his wars in Hungary, for which he ob- 
tained the royal bond. The Emperor, on 
his return, dined with the merchant, who, 
after a most sumptuous entertainment, 
produced the bond, not, however, for 
payment, but to burn it, which he is said 
to have done in a fire made of the chips 
of cinnamon. 

The greatest blow which the prospe- 
rity of this city received, was in conse- 
quence of the treaty by which the naviga- 
tion of the magnificent river, on the right 
bank of which it is situated, was prohi- 
bited. It is said that Antwerp before 
this contained not fewer than two hun 
dred thousand inhabitants, and had some- 
times two thousand ships and vessels 
lying in the river, and in its harbours and 
basins. The former are now reduced 
to less than sixty thousand, and the latter 
to at most two hundred. The town had 
before this treaty been sacked and set on 
fire by the infamous Alva, when six or 
seven thousand of its inhabitants are said 
to have perished: and the third and last 
time that its prosperity suffered a severe 
blow, was occasioned by the overthrow 
of Buonaparte, when his grand design of 
making Antwerp the greatest naval arse- 
nal in the north of Europe fell with its 
projector. His plans for this purpose 
were undertaken on an immense scale; 
but they were by no means deserving 
those extravagant encomiums that were 
bestowed on them while in their progress, 
The two basins are undoubtedly planned 
with great skill, and executed with excel- 
lent workmanship. They are conve- 
niently entered from the river, well pro- 
tected by the guns of the citadel, com- 
municate with each other by a stout pair 
of iron gates, and another pair connects 
them with the river. For the security of 
shipping in the winter months these ba- 
sins are admirably adapted; and the old 
East India House, a great quadrangular 
building, which stands immediately be- 
tween them, is well situated for the re- 
ception of merchandize or naval stores ; 
but they are mere basins, possessing no 
conveniences whatever for the building or 
repairs of ships. As commercial docks 
they are of considerable importance to the 
town, and on that account solely the 
escaped demolition, when the dock-yar 
which was higher up the river, was de- 
stroyed. 

This demolition of the naval establish- 
ment was carried into effect in virtue of 
the 15th article of the Definitive Treaty 
of Peace, signed at Paris the 30th of 
May, 1814. By this article, all the ships 
of war then at Antwerp afloat, and those 
on the stocks, were (after those actually 
belonging to Holland prior to its incor- 
poration in the French empire had been 
given up to the Prince of Orange,) to be 
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divided, so that his most Christian Ma- 
jesty should have two-thirds, and the 
_ Dutch, in trust for the Allied Powers, 

the remaining third; all those on the 
stocks to be broken up within a specified 
time, and the slips, docks, and every thing 
belonging to the naval arsenal, broken up 
and destroyed. All the fortifications, the 
other buildings connected with the dock- 
storehouses, smitheries, rope-house, and 
establishment, were removed, but the 
citadel was suffered to remain untouched. 
Since the establishment of Antwerp as a 
naval port by Buonaparte, nineteen sail 
of the line and thirteen frigates had been 
put upon the stocks; and between four 
and five thousand artificers of different 
descriptions were employed in the dock- 
yards. He had computed, a very little 
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time before his fall, that ten sail of the line 


might be launched every year. To make 
this naval arsenal complete, it was in- 
tended to construct dry docks at the 
head of the inner or large basin, the wall 
of which, at that part, still remains un- 
finished, or rather, that line of the basin 
was originally left without masonry. The 
rise and fall of the tide, which is from 
fourteen to sixteen feet, is highly favour- 
able for the construction of dry docks, of 
which, convenient as they are, and con- 
sidered with us as indispensable, there is 
but one or two, at the most, in all Hol- 
land. 
The whole of the works executed at 
Antwerp by the French are said to have 
cost them two millions sterling. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 15. The evening meetings of the 
Society were resumed, Henry Hallam, 
esq. V.P. in the chair. 

John Adamson, esq. Sec. S. A. of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, communicated an 
account of the finding of a brass vessel in 
the chureh yard of Hexham, containing 
about ten thousand stycas. (See an ac- 
count from a correspondent of our own, 
in the next page.) 

Thomas Rickman, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated some observations on the ar- 
chitecture of the Cathedral and Parochial 
Churches in Picardy and Normandy. 
Some of the parish churches in Caen are 
remarkable for being placed so much 
* across the compass,” with relation to 
the usual position of a church, East and 
West, that it is difficult in many cases to 
say which is the East end of the church. 

Nov. 22. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Robert Fox, esq. of Godmanchester, 
and author of the History of that town, 
was elected Fellow of the Society. 

Lady Mantell made a posthumous com- 
munication from her late husband Sir 
Thomas Mantell, of Dover, F.S. A. be- 
ing a drawing of a singular gravestone, 
found in the market-place of that town. 
Its surface is carved into a cross patee, 
on which is engraved a Runic inscription. 
This was shown to the late Wm. Ham- 
per, esq. F.S.A. who pronounced it to 
be the name of a monk. 

Philip Henry Leathes, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited a stone and brass plate found 
among the foundations of the old church 
of St. Dunstan, Fleet-street. The brass 
plate is small, and engraved with only the 
word jhu, within a crown of thorns: it is 
probably of the 15th century. A small 
brass enamelled lid of a reliquary, belong- 
to the Greek church, and a tew coins and 
tradesmen’s tokens, found at the same 
place, were also exhibited. . 


A paper, Ona fabulous Conquest of 
England by the Greeks, by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Mahon, was then read to the meet- 
ing. It appears that the remote country 
of Britain was'a favourite locale for the 
tales of the romancers of Byzantium ; but 
such was their ignorance of the-real dis- 
tance of the country they pretended to have 
conquered, that the expedition (conducted 
by Belisarius) is stated to have rested 
half way at Mitylene, which is really 
only a tenth part of the distance. The 
tale is contained in a MS. of the 14th 
century, No. 2909 in the Royal Library 
at Paris. 

Mr. Rickman’s narrative of his recent 
inquiries into the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of Normandy was then concluded. 
This portion related chiefly to Fonts. 
He saw those of a hundred churches; 
they mostly have covers, and are generally 
kept carefully locked. Of the whole he 
considered only nine worth drawing; and 
several of those struck us as having very 
little peculiarity: 1. Breteuil, of an egg 
shape, with two couples of pillars at each 
corner; 2. Sables, a round basin, on a 
round column or base; 3. Vaucelles, 
similar to the last; 4. St. George de Bo- 
cherville, the same, with an octagon 
rim; 5. Jumieges, octagon, with pointed 
tracery in panels ; 6. Duclair, of an hour- 
glass shape; 7. Carenton, round, with a 
block cornice built of several pieces; 8. 
Iss, octagon, with an hour-glass basin ; 
9. Haute Allemagne, somewhat similar. 
We confess we were somewhat disap- 
pointed with these;. and are surprised 
Mr. Rickman did not give representa- 
tions of some double basins, which he 
mentioned as of occasional occurrence ; 
and one of which, at Béton in Britanny, 
was engraved in our vol. xcv. ii. 297. 

P. F. Robinson, esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented two splendid views of Hatfield 
House, intended for his magnificent 
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work, the new Vitruvius Britannicus. 
The first gives a minutely accurate re- 
presentation of the elaborate great front ; 
and the other the long gallery, in which 
the ancient furniture has been so taste- 
fully arranged by the present Marquis of 
Salisbury. 
DISCOVERY OF SAXON COINS AT 
HEXHAM. 

On the 15th of October the sexton was 
making a grave of more than usual size, 
in a part of Hexham church-yard called 
the Camp-Hill, which is on the site of the 
nave, or part of the conventual church 
there, which was burnt down by the 
Scots in their devastating expedition into 
England in 1296, and never afterwards 
rebuilt. After digging eight feet down- 
wards he came to a metallic box, or safe, 
of considerable dimensions, the hinges of 
which were of copper, and moved quite 
easily. When the lid was opened, there was 
exposed to the grave-digger’s astonished 
view a collection of Saxon coins, which 
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weighed at least fifty-six pounds, The 
box was found in a sort of ruined stone 
coffin. Many of the coins are said 
to be of gold and silver; but the 
greater part are of copper, or a composi- 
tion of lead, or tin, and copper. Those 
of gold, I apprehend, are of the kind 
called Gallies; but I have seen none 
either of these or of those of silver; but 
out of twenty-three of a whitish sort of 
mixture, containing a considerable pro- 
portion of copper, which have been 
shown to me, seven are stycas, of the 
reign of Eanfrid, fourteen of Ethelred, 
one of Redulf, and one of “ Figmund” 
Archbishop cf York. So far as I have 
examined, all of them, excepting that of 
Redulf, are from different dies than any 
of those drawn by Ruding. Eanred be- 
gan to reign in 810, Ethelred in 836, 
Redulf 840, and “ Figmund,” who, on 
the coin, is called “ Vigmund, and by Le 
Neve, Wimund, was Archbishop of York 
in 831. Ws Ws 
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THE ROYAL OAK. 
Amoncst the forest trees 

There stood a Royal Oak, 
O’er which for centuries 

All storms had harmless broke ; 
And still, from age to age, 

This stately tree had grown, 
Until around the world 

Its giant arms were thrown. 


By turns all nations sought 
Protection in its shade, 
And many an exile’s home 
Under its boughs was made. 
The weary there found rest, 
A shelter there was giv’n 
From which by no man’s pow’r 
The oppress’d could e’er be driv’n, 
No country in the world 
E’er prosper’d like the land 
In which kind Fate ordain’d 
This noble tree should stand. 
Greater in power than Rome, 
Than Sparta’s self more free, 
They who but breath’d its air 
No longer slaves could be. 
A brave and hardy race 
Under this tree was rear’d ; 
Men, who in every clime 
Were by oppressors fear'd ; 
Men, who on bloody fields 
Their prowess oft had tried, 
And, if o’ermatch’d, who made 
Thermopyle their guide. 
Did any dare usurp 
The mastery o'er the deep, 
Ten thousand swords at once 
Would from their scabbards leap ; 
Gent. Mac. November, 1832. 
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And were their tree assail’d, 
No matter what pretence, 
All men throughout the land 
Arose in its defence. 
Such were these feelings once! 
Now, level with the dust 
Lies their late strong defence, 
Their boast. their pride, their trust; 
And by no foreign force, 
Or enemy laid low, 
Their own right hands dealt out 
The suicidal blow. 
Oh, folly past compare ! 
Some with’ring leaves were found, 
And straight a cry arose, 
‘Behold! our trec’s unsound.’ 
And hostile voices join’d 
As echoes to the cry, 
Whilst its defenders stood 
In treach’rous silence by. 


As heather set on fire 
The uproar grew apace, 
Wild frenzy urg’d the crowd 
To acts of deep disgrace, 
They fell’d their glorious tree, 
And in its place rever’d 
A puny, patch-work thing, 
Made by themselves, have rear'd, 
Alas! no more we see 
That venerable form 
Which shelter’d us and them 
In many a grievous storm ; 
But let us not despair! 

Trust we, without dismay, 
That power who points our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we may. 

Bucer. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 19th of Nov. his Majesty 
Louis-Philippe opened the Chambers in a 
speech of considerable length, which, 
after mentioning the suppression of in- 
surrections instigated by republicanism on 
the one hand, and Carlism*on the other, 
thus notices the foreign relations of 
France, and her recent alliance with 
England :— 

“ T have every reason to reckon on the 
pacific disposition of foreign powers, on 
the assurances which I daily receive 
from them. The close alliance, which has 
been brought still closer, between France 
and England, will be for the two nationsa 
fruitful source of welfare and of strength ; 
and for Europe a new guarantee of 
peace.-—A question was likely to have 
kept Europe in a state of inquietude. In 
spite of the efforts of my government, 
the treaty of the 15th Nov. 1831, which 
went to effect the separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, remained unexecuted ; 
the means of conciliation appeared to be 
exhausted; the end was not attained.—I 
conceived that sucha state of things could 
not be prolonged without compromising 
the dignity and the interests of France. 
The moment had arrived to enforce the 
treaties, and to fulfil the engagements con- 
tracted towards Belgium. — The King 
of Great Britain participated in my sen- 
timents. Our flags float together at the 
mouth of the Scheldt. The French 
army, the discipline and good spirit of 
which equals its valour, arrive at this 
instant under the walls of Antwerp.” 

During the procession to the Cham- 
bers an attempt was made to assassinate 
his Majesty as he was descending the 
Pont Royal, on the side of the Rue du 
Bac. The King, who was on horse- 
back, was shot at with a pistol, by a man 
who was standing on the bridge called Le 
Pont Royal, over which the procession 
passed. The ball fortunately went over 
the King’s head, and no one was injured by 
it. The man who fired the pistol escaped 
among the crowd; and has not since been 
arrested. The Paris papers are filled 
with accounts of deputations to the King, 
speeches of condolence and indignation, 
and his Majesty’s replies. 

On the 7th of Nov. the Duchess de 
Berri, who has been for some time past 
exciting insurrection in the western pro- 


vinces in favour of her son, was arrested 
at Nantes. She was discovered in the 
chimney of a house in the Rue Haute- 
du-Chateau, where she had been con- 
cealed with M. de Mesnard, Mademoi- 
selle Kersabiec, and M. Guibour. The 
search in that house lasted several hours. 
A mantelpiece was. at last discovered, 
which was so contrived as to turn a swi- 
vel, and form an opening, which led to a 
small chamber. She was immediately 
arrested, and transferred to the fortress 
of Nantes, and from thence to the castle 
of Blaye, situated upon the right bank of 
the Gironde, about seven leagues from 
Bordeaux, and nine from the famed tower 
or lighthouse of Cordovan, which stands 
at the mouth of the river. 

The Moniteur has published a long 
ordinance, re-organizing the Polytechnic 
School. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


On the 23d of Oct. a treaty was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and France 
for the adoption of coercive measures 
against Holland, which binds these Go- 
vernments to demand from the King of 
Holland the evacuation of the citadel of 
Antwerp, and all the portions of the Bel- 
gian territory occupied by his troops; the 
King of Holland to be allowed to the 2d of 
Nov. for his answer. In the event of 
the refusal of the King of Holland to 
comply, a fleet, composed of British and 
French ships, under the command-in- 
chief of a British Admiral, was to block- 
ade the Scheldt, and an embargo to be 


Jaid upon all Dutch vessels in British 


and French ports. If the citadel of 
Antwerp was not evacuated by the 15th 
Noy. a French army was to enter Bel- 
gium, and take forcible possession, for 
the purpose of delivering it up to the 
King of Belgium.—The French and 
English fleets having formed a junction 
at Spithead on the 29th Oct. with the 
intention of proceeding to the Dutch 
coast, on the 6th of Nov. an Order in 
Council was issued for laying an embargo 
on all Dutch vessels; and the combined 
fleets have been since co-operating for the 
capture and detention of all merchant 
ships bearing the flag of the Netherlands. 
The King of Holland having persisted 
in his refusal to evacuate the citadel of 
Antwerp, until after the treaty between 
Holland and Belgium had been signed, 
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on the 15th Nov. the French army, ac- 
cording to previous notification, entered 
Belgium. ‘The first brigade of the se- 
cond division, commanded by General 
Castellane, crossed the frontiers at Quie- 
vrain. It was composed of three batta- 
lions of the 3d light infantry, and three 
battalions of the 12th regiment of the 
line—in all about 6,000 men. At the 
same time the Dukes of Nemours and 
Orleans entered Belgium from Condy, 
with 3,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry. 
On the 16th a detachment of French 
miners passed through Brussels in post- 
carriages for Antwerp; and the remain- 
der of the regiment followed the next 
day. The total number of the French 
force before Antwerp is above 55,000 
men, of which 12,500 are cavalry. Gene- 
ral Chassé has made known his determi- 
nation to hold out to the last. The King 
of Holland is indefatigable in his exer- 
tions, and has issued a decree for the 
calling out of additional bodies of troops. 
Besides the citadel of Antwerp, the 
Dutch also possess Burgarch, situated on 
the left bank of the Scheldt. This place 
was strongly and carefully fortified by 
Carnot, when he commanded Antwerp 
under Napoleon. On the right bank they 
possess Tort Isabelle and the Tete de 
Flandres, also the banks of the river 
round Burgarch, behind which, by cutting 
the dykes, they have completely inun- 
dated the country several miles. Fort 
Isabelle commands the great and lesser 
basin, whilst the banks between the Tete 
de Flandres command the whole line of 
the quays, which extend from the basins 
to the ground where the ruins of the ma- 
gazines join the town to the citadel. 

The Belgians have not been idle 
during the discussions of the Conference. 
In all the streets which lead to the cita- 
del, or to the river, have been erected 
strong barricades, fortified on the outside 
by palisades, ranged en chevaux de frise, 
and behind are planted cannon of very 
heavy metal. The principal streets are 
fortified in this manner. Along the 
quays the Belgians have raised ramparts 
of earth, surmounted by cannon. In this 
direction the streets would be totally im- 
practicable. The beautiful tower of the 
cathedral has been transformed into a 
military position for giving signals, and 
several valuable objects belonging to the 
church have been removed. At a Coun- 
cil held at Brussels, it was decided that 
the French army should only act; but 
should General Chassé fire one gun on 
the town of Antwerp, that would be sig- 
nal for the Belgian army to commence 
hostilities. 

On 6th Oct. the beautiful large church 
of St. Lieven Minsterat Zurickzee, with 
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the pulpit and the magnificent organ 
which was esteemed to be the best in the 
country after that of Haarlem, and, in 
short, everything that the church con- 
tained, was destroyed by fire, so that only 
the bare walls remained. 


SPAIN. 


Owing to the ill health of Ferdinand, 
the Government has been placed in the 
hands of the queen; and the greatest joy 
is said to pervade all classes of the inha- 
bitants of Madrid at the liberal measures 
which have been adopted since her Ma- 
jesty has had the management of public 
affairs. The army has declared for the 
young Princess. The Carlists have been 
removed from office, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the kingdom. A complete am- 
nesty for all Liberals, with the exception 
of those who voted the Regency of Se- 
ville in 1823, has been promulgated. It is 
added that ere long the Cortes will be 
convoked. An insurrection in favour of 
Don Carlos was projected in Madrid on 
the 8th November. Information, however, 
respecting it was conveyed to the Queen, 
and such preparations made that nothing 
was done by the conspirators. Twelve 
monks and the prior of a convent were 
arrested, and the Duke del Infantado, to 
whom is attributed a project for restoring 
the Inquisition, is ordered out of the 
kingdom. 


PORTUGAL. 


Accounts from Portugal state that the 
war still continues to rage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oporto with the same fierce- 
ness as ever, but with unchequered suc- 
cess to the cause of the besieged. On 
all points of contact the struggle was 
still rife. The principal occurrence 
which had taken place on land was a des- 
perate and most sanguinary attack on the 
defences of Oporto, on the 29th Sept. 
The fury of the Miguelite troops was 
chiefly directed against the Serra Convent, 
defended by the English and French 
troops, who maintained their position 
with unflinching valour, but sustained an 
immense loss in killed and wounded. It 
is supposed, in the event of their being 
repulsed, that the city would have been 
captured. The Miguelites, however, 
though they had at one time actual pos- 
session of the convent, were eventually 
driven back with great slaughter. On 
the 13th and 14th Oct. a renewed attack 
was made on the Serra Convent, which 
appears to have been more serious than 
the first, but equally ineffective. After 
three hours’ hard fighting in an assault, 
much waste of blood, and a great display 
of valour on both sides, the assailants 
were finally repulsed. The events at sea 
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consist of an action between Sartorius and 
Miguel’s Admiral, off Vigo, upon the 
Lith Oct. when, after a conflict more san- 
guinary than decisive, the result was a 
drawn battle, the Miguelites succeeding in 
their escape to Lisbon, and Sartorius re- 
turning to his station off Oporto. Both 
squadrons suffered much. 

jntelligence from Oporto to the 16th of 
Nov. states, that Miguel had teken the 
direction of the army before Oporto, and 
Don Pedro had also assumed the com- 
mand of the Constitutionalists. A sortie 
had been made by Pedro, and he succeeded 
in taking about 200 prisoners, with am- 
munition, &e. 


EAST INDIES. 

Accounts from the Mauritius state that 
island to have revolted from the British 
power, on account of the orders recently 
issued from the Colonial Office, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the slave 
population. ‘The Governor, Sir Charles 
Colville, appears to have yielded to the 
popular feeling, and to have, in some sort, 
identified himself with the malcontents. 
A Committee of Planters, calling 
themselves a Council, and erecting them- 
selves into a sort of Provisional Govern- 
ment, had issued an order not only to sus- 
pend all business within the colony, but 
to supersede the tribunals, and annul the 
laws, because Mr. Jeremie, the Attorney- 
general, and a friend to the abolition of 
slavery, had come amongst them with 
opinions upon that subject different from 
their own. Mr. Jeremie has since aarived 
in England. 


DOMESTIC O 


Tour of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 

On the Sth of Nov. the Duchess of 
Kent and her illustrious daughter arrived 
at Kensington Palace, after performing 
an interesting tour through some of the 
principal counties of England and Wales, 
and visiting the most important places that 
lay in their rout. The royal tourists have 
been every where received with the most 
flattering testimonials of public affection 
and loyaity during their progress, 

After proceeding through North Wales, 
where the royal party were received with 
enthusiasm, and all the honours due to 
their high rank, every where paid by the 
nobility and public functionaries, they 
passed through Cheshire, and on the 
Lith of Oct. visited the city of Chester ; 
when the new bridge, which was opened 
on the occasion, was named by the young 
Princess “ Grosvenor Bridge.” After the 
ceremony, the royal party proceeded to 
the cathedral. Ou reaching the Chapter- 
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CHINA. 

Accounts from China, to the 8th of 
April, inclusive, state that the revolt in 
the mountain districts had attained a great 
height; the Honan General had been 
killed by the rebels. who had taken the 
city of Keanghwa. The troops sent 
against them by the Canton government 
had been surrounded, and attacked at such 
disadvantage that they were compelled to 
surrender, and the ofiicers were instantly 
put to death. The Deputy Governor of 
the province had been taken prisoner. 
The rebels were not expected to proceed 
further into the Canton province, but 
would direct their course northward to 
Pekin. The Viceroy of Canton was col- 
lecting his forces to proceed against the 
rebels in person. 

The present Emperor of China, who 
employs his leisure hours in literary pur- 
suits, is now superintending the printing 
of a familiar or conversational dictionary, 
in the Chinese language, which it is cal. 
culated will extend to the enormous num- 
ber of 168 thousand volumes; 2708 per- 
sons are constantly employed in editing 
this work. An old Chinese Encyclopedia 
is extant, consisting of 6000 volumes, of 
which 68 alone are devoted to music. 

SOUTH PACIFIC. 

The Philadelphia papers mentions a 
new discovery in the Pacific, made by 
Capt. Covell, of the Alliance, in lat. 4° 30’ 
N., long. 165° 40’ E., of a group of four- 
teen islands, not laid down in any chart. 
They were all inhabited, and the natives 
spoke the Spanish language. He called 
them the Covell Group. 


NCES 
house, the Bishop of Chester 
an appropriate address to the 


delivered 
Duchess, 


‘in reply to which her Royal Highness 


said :—** I cannot better allude to your 
good feeling towards the Princess, than 
by joining fervently in the wish that she 
may set an example in herconduct of that 
piety towards God and charity towards 
man, which is the only sure foundation 
either of individual happiness or national 
prosperity.” The royal party then visited 
the Bishop’s Palace, and after partaking 
of an elegant collation, set out on their 
return to Eaton. Before they quitted 
Chester a donation of 100/ in aid of the 
funds of the Chester Infirmary, was en- 
closed to the Mayor. On the 19th Oct. 
the royal visitors and suite took leave of 
Eaton Hall, the hospitable seat of Earl 
Grosvenor, and set out on their return to 
the south, and arrived at Chatsworth 
House the same evening. During the 
following week they visited Hardwick, 
Chesterfield, and Matlock; and on the 
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24th they proceeded to Shugborough in 
Staffordshire, the scat of the Earl of 
Lichfield, calling at Alton Abbey in their 
route, to partake of a déjeuné with the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. On the 26th 
they paid a visit to Lichfield, and in- 
spected its stately Cathedral. Addresses 
were presented by the municipal body and 
the clergy, to which gracious answers 
were returned. On the 27th their royal 
highnesses arrived at Pitchford Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Liverpool, near 
Shrewsbury, where all the principal 
gentry of the county assembled to wel- 
come their arrival. Lady Catherine Jen- 
kinson, as one of the ladies in waiting 
to the Duchess of Kent, had accompanied 
their Royal Highnesses through North 
Wales. At Shrewsbury the Duchess 
and her daughter visited the grammar 
school and infirmary,—to the latter of 
which her Royal Highness gave 1001.— 
On the 3rd of Nov. their Royal High- 
nesses left Pitchford Hall, and proceeded, 
by way of Church Stretton, to Walcot 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Powis, and 
to Oakeley Park, the seat of the Hon. 
R. H. Clive, M.P—On the 5th, they 
arrived at Hewell Grange, the residence 
of the Earl of Plymouth, in Worcester- 
shire, passing through Ludlow, Tenbury, 
Worcester, Droitwich, and Bromsgrove. 
—On the 7th the royal cortége passed 
through Alcester and Woodstock, and 
arrived at Oxford at five in the evening; 
when they proceeded to Wytham, the 
mansion of the Earl of Abingdon, where 
they were received with all due honours. 
The following day the royal party paid a 
Visit to the city and university of Ox- 
ford, under an escort of yeomanry. After 
visiting the divinity school they proceeded 
to the theatre, which was filled in every 
part. ‘There were present the Vice- 
Chancellor, Heads of Houses and Doc- 
tors, the noblemen in their splendid robes 
of purple and gold, the proctors, &c. 
The Vice-Chancellor read an address 
suitable to the occasion, on which the 
Duchess of Kent read the following an- 
swer:—* We close amost interesting Jour- 
ney by a visit to this University, that the 
Princess may see, as far as her years will 
allow, all that is interesting in it. The 
history of our country has taught her to 
know its importance, by the many distin- 
guished persons who, by their character 
and talents, have been raised to eminence 
from the education they have received in 
it. Your loyalty to the King, and recol- 
lection of the favour you have enjoyed 
under the paternal sway of his House, 
could not fail, I was sure, to lead you to 
receive his niece with all the disposition 
you evince, to make this visit agreeable 
and instructive to her. It is my object 
to ensure by all the means in my power 
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her being so educated, as to meet the just 
expectation of all classes in this great and 
free country.” Their Royal Highnesses 
then visited the Town Hall and Council 
Chamber, both of which were handsomely 
fitted up for the occasion. After the 
royal party had visited the Town Hall, 
they proceeded with their suite to view 
the hall, library, and cathedral of Christ 
Church, attended by the Dean, Canons, 
Censors, &c.; thence they proceeded to 
the Bodleian library and picture gallery, 
the Radcliffe library, All Souls’, Uni- 
versity College, and New College, and 
concluded their academical progress by 
visiting the university printing office, the 
finest establishment of this nature in the 
world. 

The next day their Royal Highnesses 
departed for Kensington Palace,—having 
closed a most interesting and doubtless 
to them a gratifying tour. 


Mr. J. Tidd Pratt, the barrister, appoint- 
ed to certify the Rules of Savings’ Banks 
and Friendly Societies, has just published 
a very curious statistical table, compiled 
from official returns, of the progress of 
Savings’ Banks in England, Wales, and 
Treland, up to November 1831, showin: 
the number of banks in each county, with 
the increase and decrease of each class of 
depositors since November 1830. Many 
persons will be surprised to learn that in 
England the total amount of deposits is 
no less than 12,161,607/ or nearly 12. per 
head for each inhabitant; and that in Ire- 

en! the amount is 1,004,1897. The in- 
rease of the number of depositors in 
England, in the year, was 9,212, of which 
8,628 were under 20/.; the increase in 
Ireland was 4,505, the largest proportion 
of which were under 502 and more than 
half these were in Dublin. The total 
amount of investments of Savings’ Banks, 
Friendly and Charitable Societies, in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, is 14,311,647/. 
showing the average amount of each de- 
positor to be, in England, 32/.; in Wales, 
31l.; and in Ireland, 312 

A Public Cemetery Company has been 
formed in Birminghom, to be opened tur 
the interment of persous of all religious 
denominations, who shall be allowed to 
use their own form of service, and select 
their own officiating minister. 

A new church has been erected xt 
Newland, in Yorkshire. It is a beauti- 
ful little gothic structure, about 65 feet 
long, and 30 wide in the interior; beirg 
calculated to contain about 500 persons. 
It is built on arches, which answers the 
double purpose of raising it considerably 
above the level of the ground, and tur- 
nishing excellent cemeteries for the faini- 
lics and inhabitants in the neighbeurhoud. 
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A dreadful calamity has befallen the 
inhabitants of the Shetland Isles, nine- 
teen of their fishing-boats having foun- 
dered in a tremendous storm, whereby 
no less than 111 of the poor fishermen 
met a watery grave. So completely has 
the male population been swept from 
some of the villages, that the women 
have been compelled to take the places 
of their deceased husbands at the oar, in 
order to earn the means of subsistence 
for their starving children. A_ public 
subscription has been opened for the re- 
lief of the destitute sufferers; but to de- 
scribe the distress occasioned by this 
frightful loss of life would be a needless 
task. 

Oct. 12. The beautiful mansion of 
Marton Lodge, Cleveland, Yorkshire, the 
residence of the Rev. G. T. Rudd, M.A. 
was entirely destroyed by fire. 


——Yy— 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to institute inquiries con- 
cerning the Observance of the Sabbath 
Day, have made their Report, in which 
they state; that the evidence “exhibits a 
systematic and widely-spread violation of 
the Lord’s day, which, in the judgment 
of the Committee, cannot fail to be highly 
injurious to the best interests of the peo- 
ple, and which is calculated to bring down 
upon the country the Divine displeasure.” 
An amendment of the present law is re- 
commended, the objects to be attained by 
legislation being, ‘first, a solemn and 
decent outward observance of the Lord’s 
day, as that portion of the week which is 
set apart by Divine command for public 
worship; and next, the securing to every 
member of the community, without any 
exception, and however low his station, 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of that day 
of rest which has been in mercy provided 
for him.” 

It has been decided by the Court of 
King’s Bench, that the magistrates can 
prevent any person from acting as an ad- 
vocate before them. ‘ Any person,” said 
Lord Tenterden, “ whether he be a pro- 
fessional man or not, may attend as a 
friend of either party—may take notes— 
may quietly make suggestions and give 
advice; but none can demand to take a 
part in the proceedings as an advocate, 
contrary to the regulations of the court, 
as settled by the justices.” 

The Court of King’s Bench has de- 
cided that persons cannot recover for pro- 
perty accidentally burned in pawnbrokers’ 
shops. : 

Nov. 1. In the Court of King’s Bench, 
the trial of Mr. Pinney, the late Mayor 
of Bristol, for neglect of duty, in_not 
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having used due vigour in his magisterial 
capacity, during the memorable riots at 
Bristol, was brought to a close after seve- 
ral days’ trial. The Jury having retired 
for twenty minutes, delivered the follow- 
ing special verdict: —“ We unanimously 
find Charles Pinney, late Mayor of Bris- 
tol, Not Guilty. We are of opinion that, 
circumstanced as he was—menaced and 
opposed by an infuriated and reckless 
mob—unsupported by any force, civil or 
military—and deserted in those quarters 
where he might most reasonably expect 
assistance — the late Mayor of Bristol 
acted, to the best of his judgment, with 
the highest zeal and personal courage.” 

Nov. 1. Court of Exchequer. Small v. 
Aitwood.—The plaintiffs were the Direc- 
tors of the British Iron Company, which 
was established in 1824, by several of the 
leading merchants of the city of London, 
and other individuals largely connected 
with mining interests. The defendant 
was Mr. John Attwood, of Cheltenham, 
who possessed, some years ago, very valu- 
able and extensive mineral property and 
iron-works in Staffordshire, the principal 
part of which was the subject of this suit. 
Upon disposing of this property, Mr. 
John Attwood retired entirely from busi- 
ness, and has since been resident in Chel- 
tenham. Lord Lyndhurst gave judg- 
ment this day, and, after entering into 
a detail of all the circumstances of the 
case, and the reasons which influenced 
him in coming to the present decision, 
his Lordship pronounced a decree against 
the defendant, with costs; thus annulling 
the contract between the British Mining 
Company and Mr. Attwood, on the 
ground of misrepresentation in the sale 
of the property. 

> 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

Oct. 6. A dramatic piece called the 
Factory Girl was produced, which was 
very indifferently received. 

Oct. 9. A one-act melodrama, from 
the pen of Don T. de Trueba, called J/r. 
and Mrs. Pringle, was brought forward. 
It was a smart and lively little piece, and 
was well received. 

Oct. 13. A pageant in commemora- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott was represented 
with great eclat. The principal scenes in 
the dramatised produetions of Sir Walter 
were brought forward; and groups of the 
principal characters in Waverley, Fortunes 
of Nigel,GuyMannering, Rob Roy, Ivan- 
hoe, &c. passed in succession over the 
stage.. The whole excited much admira- 
tion. It was announced for repetition 
amidst universal applause. 
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Oct. 29. An operatic drama of the 
serious German school, called the Doomed 
Kiss, attributed to the pen of Mr. Pocock, 
was brought forward. It was replete 
with supernatural improbabilities; and 
its chief merit depended on Bishop’s 
music and Stanfield’s beautiful scenery. 

Nov. 12. A one-act comic interlude, 
called Petticoat Government, from the 
pen of Mr. G. Dance, was played with 
tolerable success. It was an amusing 
and laughter-stirring piece ; and Farren, 
the malade imaginaire, acted his part with 
great drollery and effect. 

Nov. 17. A comic entertainment, un- 
der the name of Militia Muster, embody- 
ing Matthews’ popular song on the same 
subject, was produced, Some parts were 
received with manifest disapprobation ; 
and on the whole it might be considered 
a failure. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Oct. 22. A play entitled Waverley, 
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and founded on the novel of that name, 
by Mr. Calcraft, the Dublin manager, was 
produced, but it was very indifferently 
received—most of the scenes being essen- 
tially undramatic. 

Oct. 31. A clever and lively little 
farce, called The Clutterbucks, or the Rail- 
road of Love, adapted from the French of 
“Le Pere d’Occasion” by Mr. Pocock, 
met with deserved success. 

Nov. 5. A drama, called the Dark 
Diamond, the music by Mr. Adam, and 
the scenery by Grieve, was played with 
indifferent success. The plot is laid in 
the time of Francis I.; and the Dark 
Diamond is a nom de guerre of Stefano 
Diamente, a Veronese nobleman, who 
enlists on the side of Francis I. against 
the Emperor Charles Y. The scenery 
and music were, however, the most at- 
tractive features of the piece,—the de- 
nouement of the plot being prolonged to 
a tedious length. 


ae Qe 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 15. Major Handy, of Wells House, Mid- 
dlesex, to take the surname of Church, in addi- 
tion to Handy. 

Oct. 20. Sitas Wood Norman, of Venne, co. 
Somerset, gent. to take the name and arms of 
Blake only. 

Oct. 23. Hon T. H. Foley, to be Lieut.-Col. of 
Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Oct. 25. Lieut. Col. Wilmer Gossip, second 
son, and Thos. Geo. Gossip, esq. third son, of 
jate Lieut.-Col. Randall Gossip, to use the sur- 
name and arms of Wilmer only. 

Geo. Steinman Smith, of Camberwell, Surrey, 
gent. to take the surname of Steinman only. 

Oct. 26. ¢1st Foot, Capt. G. Deere to be Major. 

Oct. 30. Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, 
G.C. B, to be’ Ambassador to the Emperor of 
Russia. 

Oct.31. Knighted, Major Francis Geary Gard- 
ner Lee, R.M. K.C.S. 

Nov. 2. yth Foot, Capt. W. Seward to be Major. 

Nov. 6. The Right Hon. Sir T. Denman to 
be of the Privy Council. 

Knig: ted, Lieut.-Gen. Thos. Browne, K.C.H.; 
and Commissary-gen. Jolin Bissett, K.C H. 

Nov. 9. Right Hon. John Lord Ponsonby, to 
be Ambassador to the Sublime Porte; the Hon. 
W Temple, to be Minister Pienipoteotiary to the 
Two Sicilies; the Hon. Francis Reginald Forbes, 
to be Minister Plen:potentiary to the King of 
Saxony. 

Harriett Garnier, wife of the Rev. W. Gar- 
nicer, Prebendary of Winchester, Lucy North, 
spinster, and El z. Baroness Walsingham, wife of 
Thos. Baron Walsingham, daughters of the late 
Bishop of Winchester, to hoid tie same titles 
and precedence, «s if their father had succeeded 
to the dignity of Ear! of Guilford. 

Nov. 12. The Earl of Erioll to be Knight 
Marischal of Scotland. 

Nov. 16. 63d Foot, Capt. James Briggs to be 
Major. 

Nov. 19. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. Geo. 
Ramsey, to be Col. Commaudent. 

Nov. 22. Thos. Francis Kennedy, esq. to be 
a Commissioner of the Treasury, vice Lord Nu- 
gent. 


EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Turner, Preb. in Chichester Cath. 

Rev. R. Bassett, Eglwysbrewes R. Wales. 

Rev. E, Beatty, Be lingham R. co. Northumb. 

Rev. J. H. Big ng, Penselwood R. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Brice, Humshaugh P.C. Northumberl. 

Rev. C. B. Cooper, Morley St. Botolph R. Norf, 

Rev. T. Currie, Milton Parva R. Noriolk. 

Rey. E. Hughes, Nutfield R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. H. Karslake, Creacombe and Meshaw 
R. Devon. 

Rev. A. L. Haye, Thornton in Craven R. co. York. 

Rev. M. Lord, Templetoohy R. co. Tipperary. 

Rev. C. Matthew. Langford R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Napieton, Stoke Canop P.C. Devon. 

Rev. J. Newly, Stockton P. C. co, Durham. 

Rev. WP. Powell. Hampton P. C. co. Worc. 

Rev. G. Ridout, Newland V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. C. Smith, Newton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. N. J. Stubbin, Offton cum Bricet V Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Tatham, Boconnock and Broadoak R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Tonkin, Way Leland V. Cornwall. 

Rey. H. Vaughan, Crickhowell V. co. Brecon. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Sir Thos. Denman to be Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Kine’s Bench; Sir W. Horne, At- 
toerncy-general; and John Campbell, esq. Solici- 
tor-general. 

Rev. W. S_ Dobson, Head Master of Kirkby 
Lonsdale Grammar School. 





NavaL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Captains — Joseph Harrison, H. G, 
Colpoys. 

To be Commanders—T S Thompson, A. Wake- 
field, T. S. Osmer (retired). 

Appointments — Capts. R. Tait the Spartiate, 
Hon. W. Wellesley the Winchester; Hon. J. 
Percy, C.B. the Wellesley ; N. Lockyer, C.B. the 
Siag; Sir T. Trowbridge the Malabar; H. G. Col- 
poys the Sapphire; Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.B. the 
Chatham yacht; H. B. Ross the Plymouth ditto; 
Sir T. Usher, K.C.H1. the Bermuda ditto. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct. 9, At Easton Neston, co. Northampton, 
the Ctess of Pomfret, a son. “wv. At East 
Walton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Geo. Culd- 
ham, a dou. 21. At Blyth Hall, the Lady of 
. Stratford Dugdale, esq. M.P. a dau. The 
scountess Turnour, a dan. 2%. in Park-st. 
Grosvenoresq. the lady of Sir Jobn Re semper 
Burgoyne, bart. a sou and beir. - The wife 
of Geo. H. R. Harmison, esq. of the Heralds’ col- 
lege, a dau. At Milfora House, flaunts, the 
lady of Lient. Col. d’Arcy, @ son. <8. At 
Castie-hill, Devon, the seat of Earl Fortescue, 
Lady Etizabeth Courtenay, a2 son.——At St. Pe- 
tersbargh, the Empress of Russia, a sou. 

Lately. At Angiesey place, the wite of Lieut.- 
Col. Henderson, a dau. At Bicester House, 
tre V’tess Chetwynd, a dau. ly Sackville-st. 
London, V'tess Vailetort, a son and heir In 
ifertford-street, the lady of Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, a dau. 

Nov. 5. In Whitehall-place, Lady Henley, a 
son. —— 8. At Aberystwith, the wite of Lieut.- 
Col. W. T. Baker, a dau. At Harrow, the lady 
of the Rev. Dr. Longley. a son. At Windsor, 
the iady of Major Prideaux, a son, 9. At 
Waiton Recto:y, near Cratoetnty, tne lady 
Jolin Thynone, a son- . lu Hamilton-place, 
the Countess Gower, a son. 22. At Hargrave 
Rectory, Northamptoushire, the wife of the Rev. 
W. L. Baker, a son. 


















































MARRIAGES. 


Oct.4. The Rev. W. H. M. Robérson, Vicar 
of ‘fytherington, Glouc. to Mary, thiid dau. of 
Revj. Field, esq. of Thame. 11. At Iwerne 
Munster, Dorset Capt. F. Loftus, Gren. Guards, 
son of the late Gen. Loftus, to Louisa, ony child 
or the Rev. J. Bastard, of West-lodge. 12. 
At Addington, Surrey, the Rev. J. A. Wright, 
to Harrett-Eliz youngest dau. of tue Abp. of 
Canterbury. 14, At St. James’s, Londoo, Jas. 
Grant, esq. Banffshire, to Cecilia Margaret, dau. 
of the late Sir John Leslie, Bait. of Findrassie 
and Wardis, Morayshire, N. B 15. The Rey. 
T. Brown, Rector of Leadenham, to Dorothy, 
second dau. of J. Milnes, esq. of Beckingham- 
hall, co. Lincoln. 12. At Barnstaple, the Rev. 
J. Guard, son of the late Gen. Guard, to Sophia- 
Eliz. eldest dau. of F. Kingdon, esq. of Great 
Torrington. —— 19. At Bromley, in Kent, Geo. 
Murray, esq. of Rosemount, in Ross-shire, to 
Mary-Anne, fifth dau. of the late Rev. J. Hild- 
yard, Vicar of Bonby, co. Lincoln.——2?e. At 
Badininton, Geo. Finch, esq. to the Lady Louisa 
L. Somerset, fifth dau. of the Duke of Beaufort. 
23. At St James’s, Loudon, R, O. Cave, esq. 
of Castle Otway and Lisson-hall, co. Tipperary, 
to Sophia, eldest dau of Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart. 24, At Dorchester, James Steat, esq. 
to Eliza, relict of the late Lieut. Col. Halyburton, 
7th Fusileers J.S. Campbell, M.D. of Duke- 
street, Portland plece, to Marguret Munro, dau. 
of the late E. Penman, esq. At Kennington, 
the Rev. W. Crow, of Kingston, Surrey, to Ann, 
fourth dau. of W. Leediam, ‘esq. “5. At 
Bath, the Rev. Heary Curtis Smith, third son of 
Sir John Wyidbore Smith, Bart to Eliz. dau. of 
the late Edw. Green, esq. of Hinxton-hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire At Ciapham, the Rev. J. W. 
Peers. of Shoreham, Sussex, to Harriet, only dau. 
of Wm. Smalibone, esq. At Dixton, Major 
Chas. Marriott, of Sellersbrook, Herefordshire, to 
Catherine, second dau of the late Geo. Griffin, 
esq. of Newton-house, Monmouthshire. 27 









































97. 
At Waiwoith, Chas. Orme, esq. of Great Suney- 
street, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. 
Andrews, LL.D 2 . At Itchen Abbas, Hants, 
Hugh, son of Archd. Berners, of Woi!verstone- 
park, Suffolk, to Juiia Alice, dau. of the late John 
Ashton, esq. of the Grange, Cheshire.——30, At 





Births.— Marriages. 


“W. Bridges, 





[Nov. 


Thornton-le Fen, Lincolnshire, B. H. Long, esq. 
Purser, R.N. to Eliz. eldest dau. o/ the late Rev. 

’. T. Broadbent, Vicar of Baumber, Lincoln- 
shire. At Brompton, the Hon. H. Arundeil, 
to Eliz. only dau. of Jos. Esdaile, esq. of Sander- 
stead Court, Surrey. At Sparsholt, Berks, the 
Rev J.B. Harrison, Vicar of Everiey, N thamp’sb. 
to Mary-Anne, only child of the late Rev. John 
Hyde, Rector of Stoke Talmage, Oxford. At 
Leamington, the Rev. Robert Isham, of Lam- 
port, Northamptonshire, to Martha Jane-Elinor, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. Wilson, of Har- 











rington.——At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. C. 
Campbell, to Harriet, daughter of A. Hume, 
esq. of Bilton Grange, Warwickshire. Sl. At 





Wellington, Salop, R. Phillips Poole, esq. eldest 
son of Lieut.Gen. R. Poillips, of Shrewsbury, 
to Enz.-Catherme, only child of Mr. B. Downing. 
At St. George's, Hanover-square, Sam. Divis, 
esq. to Louisa, dau. of Gen. Sir Robert Bo ton, 
of Swerford-park, Oxon. Rev Atwiil Lake, 
of West Waitoa, No: folk, son of the late Sir Jas. 
Wiuater Lake, Bart. to Sophia, dau. of the late 
S. Turner, esq. of Upper Wimpole-street 

Nov. 1. At Gordon Castle, the M-rq. of Aber- 
corn, to Lady Louisa Russell, dau. of the Duke of 
Bedford ——5. At Taunton, J. Hole, esq. of Thor- 
verten, to Mary-Ann, second dau ef the late Lreut.- 
Col. Kingsbury. At St. Ishmael’s, Carmarthen- 
shire, John Hughes, esq. to Isabella, only child of 
the late Thos. Rutson, esq. of Colham-green, Mid- 











diesex.—_—At Ramsgate, Mitche 1 Greenaway, 
esq. E.1.C. to Mary, dau. of the late Thos Tri- 
quet, esq. of Camberwell-grove. « At Credi- 





ton,.the Rev. Wm. John Phillpotts, Viear of 
Grimley and Hallow, co Worcester, to Louisa, 
seventh dau. of the late J. Buller, esq. of Downes, 
Devon. 7. At Gresford, Capt. Mostyn, R.N, 
of Liewesog, Denbighshire, to Susanna, dau. of 
the late J. S. Townshend, esq of Trevallyn 
At Rolvenden, Kent, Major Willock, to Char- 
lotte, only child of the Rey. Join R. Coombe. 
8 At West Wickham, Rk. H. M. Ogle, esq. 
son of the late Col. Ogle, to Laura Kinghorn, 
dau. of G. Griffiths, e-q. of Kidbrooke, Kent. 
At Clifton, Wm. Kay, M.D. of Cheltenham, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Bat-man, 
esq. ot the Polygon, Manchester. 13. At St. 
Pancras New Church, J. W. Deacon, esq. to 
Esther-Eliz. eldest. dau. of ‘I. Greenwood, esq. 




















of Cumberland-place, Regent's park. 14. At 
St. Peter's, isle of Thanet, the Rev. W. H. Ed- 
meades, to Sarah, elest dau. of the late Mat- 


thew Isacke, esq.——At Totnes, J- W. C. Whit- 
bread, esq. of Loudham-hall, Suffolk, to Ellen 
Belfield, third dau. of Christ Fa:well, esq. 
15. At Highgate, W. Lucas, esq. to Maria, eldest 
dau. of W. Crew, esq. At Marylebone Church, 
the Rey. B. G. Bridges, son of tiie late Sir Brook 
Bart. to Louisa, dau. of the late 
Chas. Chaplin, esq. of Blankney, co. Lin.oln. 
17. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. Geo. Lionel Massey, third son of the late 
Major-General Lord C larina, to Rebecca-Anne, 
widow of the late J. Cann, esq. of Haverhill- 
house, Herefordshire. 20. At St. Mary-le- 
bonne Curch, Johu Donne, esq. of Powis-piace, 
Queen-square, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Rev. Robert Thomson, LL. D. of Long Stowe 
Hal!, Cambridgeshire. At Clapham, Edw. Ro- 
gers, esq. M.P. to Eliza Casamajor brown, dau. 
of the late H. Brown, esq. E. 1. C. At Weot- 
ton, Chas. Holding, esq. of Ludgate-street, sur- 
geon, to Frances Susanna, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. Digweed, of Wootton Vicarage, Hants. Qk. 
John Fitzgerald, esq. eldest son of J. Fitzgerald, 
esy. M.P. of W a ad rene Suffolk, to Au- 
gusta March, only au. of March Phillipps, 
esq. of Garendon- Sark, M. P for Leicestershire. 
22. At Snareston, Edw. Anthony Ilolden, 
esq. of Aston Hull, co. Deroy, to Susan Dram- 
mond, only dau. of the late Geo. Moore, esq. of 
Appeby Hail and Snareston Lodge, Leic ester- 
shire. 
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Mavame Bonaparte. 

Lately. At Rome, aged 82, Madame 
Letitia Bonaparte, mother of the great 
Napoleon. 

It was in the middle of civil discord, 
fights, and skirmishes that Carlo Bona- 
parte married Letitia Ramolini, one of 
the most beautiful young women in the 
Island of Corsica. ‘She possessed a great 
firmness of character, and partook the 
dangers of her husband during the years 
of civil war. She is said to have accom- 
panied him on horseback in some mili- 
tary expeditions, or perhaps hasty flights, 
‘shortly before the birth of the future 
Emperor; and on the very day of that 
occurrence, having been induced to attend 
mass (it being the festival of the Assump- 
tion), she was obliged to return home 
immediately, and, as there was no time to 
prepare a bed or bed-room, she was deli- 
vered of the future conqueror upon a 
temporary couch prepared for her accom- 
modation, and covered with an ‘ancient 
piece of tapestry representing the heroes 
of the Mliad, 

Though left.a widow in the prime of 
life, Feb, 24, 1785, she had already borne 
her husband thirteen children, of whom 
five sons and three daughters survived 
him. 1. Joseph, the eldest, who, though 
placed by his brother in an obnoxious 
situation, as intrusive King of Spain, 
held the reputation of a good and mode- 
rate man. He now bears the name of 
Count Survilliers; he has lived latterly 
in America, and is now resident in this 
‘country; 2. Napoleon himself; 3. Lu- 
cien, scarce inferior to his brother in am- 
bition and talent, but who disdained to 
become one of his brother's tributary so- 
vereigns ; now Prince of Canino; 4. 
Louis, once King of Holland, now Count 
de St. Leu, and resident in Italy; and 5. 
Jerome, once King of Westphalia, now 
Duke of Montfort, in Wurtemburg ; bav- 
ing married a sister of the King of Wur- 
temburg, and cousin to the Emperor of 
Russia, his palace at Rome is the rendez- 
vous for all the distinguished travellers 
from the North of Europe who visit 
Italy. The females were: 1. Maria- 
Anne, afterwards Eliza, Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany; she died at Trieste in 1820; 
2. Pauline, Princess of Borghese; she 
died at Florence in 1825; and 3. Caro- 
line, wife of Murat, King of Naples; 
and afterwards of Marshal Macdonald; 
now living in Austria as Countess of Li- 
pano. 

Letitia’s mother married secondly a 

Gent. Mac, November, 1882. 
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Swiss officer in the French service, 
named Fesch, and was by him mother of 
Giuseppo Fesch, who was created a Car- 
dinal by Napoleon in 1803, and is. still 
living. 

The death of Madame Bonaparte was 
reported some months before it occurred, 
and a statement of her will was then cir- 
culated by the newspapers. This is now 
contradicted, and the following is given 
as part of a letter written by Letitia her- 
self to one of her friends :—* It is, no 
doubt, by means of the newspapers that 
you learnt that all my family had assem- 
bled around me. The news is as true as 
that of the millions of money with which 
the editors endow me, and which they 
make me dispose of in so strange a mode. 
I am as isolated as when you were at 
Rome. ‘The Cardinal only comes to see 
me whenever his health will allow him. 
All my children are removed from the 
town in which I live; and, as to the im- 
mense fortune which is so generously at- 
tributed to me, sensible people might be- 
lieve that, if I were the mother of a ban- 
ker, or a gambler on *Change; they will 
never believe it when it relates to the 
mother of Napoleon. It was ‘to embel- 
lish and enrich France that the Emperor 
émployed-the millions which he acquired 
by victory, and not to gorge ‘his family. 
My health is still very delicate, and I 
continue to keep my chamber. Your 
affectionate Levitra.” 

* Rome, Oct. 4. 





Viscount HarBerTon. 

Sept. 27. At Summer Hill, Dublin, 
aged 79, the Right Hon. Arthur-James 
Pomeroy, third’ Viscount Harberton, 
(1791), and Baron Harberton, of Car- 
bery, co. Kildare (1783). 

His Lordship was born March 3, 1753, 
the second son of Arthur the first Vis- 
count, by Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Colley, of ‘Castle Carbery, co. 
Kildare, Esq.and Lady Mary Hamilton 
third daughter of James sixth Earl of 
Abercorn. He married, Oct. 5, 1800, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Thos. Kins- 
ley, Esq. of ‘Dublin, and succeeded to 
the family titles on the death of his elder 
brother Henry, Nov. 29, 1829, (see a me- 
moir of that nobleman in our vol. c. pt. i. 
p. 77.) 

Dying without issue, his Lordship is 
succeeded by his next brother, the Hon. 
and Rey. John Pomeroy, Vicar of St. 
Anne's parish, Dublin; who married in 
1785 Esther, eldest daughter of James 





Spencer, of Rathangan, co. Kildare, Esq. 
and has issue. His third sen, a Lieut. 
R.N. has assumed the name of Colley; 
his father now being the representative 
of the elder brother of that family, of 
whom the younger was the first Lord 
Mornington, and grandfather to the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, &e. 





CuartEes GReEvVILLE, Esa. 

Sept. 26. At Shepperton, Middlesex, 
aged 57, Charles Greville, Esq. Comp- 
troller of Cash in the Excise, Receiver- 
general of Taxes in Nottinghamshire ; 
and Secretary of the Island of Tobago, 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Portland; 
and Lord Crewe; father-in-law of Lord 
Frances Leveson Gower, and uncle to 
Lady Comberbere. 

He was the fourth and youngest son 
of Fulke Greville, Esq. a grandson of 
Fulke fifth Lord Brooke, by Frances, 
third daughter and coheiress of James 
Macartney, Esq. He married, March 
31, 1793, Lady Charlotte Bentinck, eld- 
est daughter of William-Henry-Caven- 
dish third Duke of Portland, and by her 
ladyship, who survives him, had issue 
three sons and one daughter: 1. Charles- 
Cavendish-Fulke Greville, Esq. a clerk 
of the Privy Council, and late a Lord of 
Trade and Plantations ; 2. Algernon-Fre- 
derick Greville, Esq. who married in 1823, 
Charlotte-Maria, daughter of Richard- 
Henry Cox, Esq. and has issue ; 3. Hen- 
ry- William; and 4. Harriet-Catherine, 
married in 1822 to Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, and has several children. 





P. T. Wykenam, Ese. 

Sept. 5. At his seat, Tythrop House, 
Oxfordshire, of a spasmodic affection of 
the heart, aged 67, Philip Thomas Wyke- 
ham, Esq. 

He was born December 18, 1774, the 
younger son of William Humphrey Wyke- 

am, of Swalcliffe, co. Oxon, Esq. by the 
Hon. Sophia Wenman, daughter of Phi- 
lip 6th Viscount Wenman, and Sophia, 
daughter and coheiress of Philip Herbert, 
of Tythrop, Esq. On the death of his 
uncle Philip, 7th and last Viscount Wen- 
man, this gentleman and his elder brother 
inherited the estates. The latter suc- 
ceeded to Thame Park, and on his death 
in 1800 left an only daughter, the cele- 
brated heiress Miss Wykeham, who has 
never married. To the gentleman whose 
death we now record devolved the estates 
of the Herbert family at Tythrop, &c. 
(See the pedigree of Wykeham, in Ba- 
ker’s History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. 
p- 591). 

Mr. Wykeham was twice married: 
first, in August 1805, to Louisa, daughter 
of Fiennes Trotman, of Siston-court, co. 
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Glouc. Esq. by which lady, who died in 

1823, he has left two sons, Philip-Tho- 

mas- Herbert, an officer in the 7th light 

dragoons, and Aubrey, who is about to 

enter into holy orders. Mr. Wykeham's 

second wife was Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 

ter of his first cousin Fiennes Wykeham 

Martin, Esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent; 

they were married Jan. 24, 1825, and she 

survives him, without issue. The circum-. 

stances of Mr. Wykeham’s death were 

these. He rose apparently as well as 

usual, partook of a hearty breakfast, and 

intended to spend the day in shooting. 

Being in front of his mansion, he said he 
must go in and sit down for a short time ; 

and soon after entering the house he fell. 
down insensible, and died before the ar- 
rival of medical assistance. 

Frecp-Manrsuat Sir A. Crarke. 

Sept. 16. At the vicarage of Llangol- 
len, where he was. on a visit to his niece 
Mrs. Eyton, aged 87, Field-Marshal Sir 
Alured Clarke, G.C.B. Colonel of the 
seventh regiment of foot. 

This veteran soldier had been upwards 
of three-quarters of a century in the army, 
having entered the service in 1759 as an 
Ensign in the 50th foot.: He became a 
Lieutenant in the same corps in the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1767 was appointed 
to a company in the 5th foot. In 1777 
he became Lieutenant-Colonel in the 7th 
foot; in 1781 Colonel by brevet; in 1790 
a Major-Gen. In 1796 he was appoint- 
ed Lieut.-gen. in the East Indies, where 
his principal services were performed ; 
and he was invested with the command 
of the army that captured the Cape of 
Good Hope, but arrived only during the 
unexpected struggle with the Dutch. In 
1797 he attained the brevet rank of Lieut. 
General; in 1801 was appointed Colonel 
of the 7th foot; in the following year 
beeame General in the army; and on 
the general promotion which took place 
soon after the accession of his present 
Majesty in 1830, he was, with Sir Samuel 
Hulse only (the two senior Generals), 
ve to the unusual rank of Field-Mar- 
shal, 





Masor-Gen. Sir A. Bryce, K.C.H. 


Oct. 4, At his residence in Hanover- 
terrace, Regent’s Park, after a few hours’ 
illness, Major-General Sir Alexander 
Bryce, Knt. K.C.H. F.M. and K. C. and 
C.B. Colonel Commandant of the Royal 
Engineers, and Inspector-general of For- 
tifications. 

This officer entered as a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the royal artillery in 1787, was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in 
1793, and to a Captaincy in 1797. He 
served at that period for four years in 
P-rich America, and one year inthe Me- 
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diterranean. He was afterwards com- 
manding engineer with Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s army in Egypt, where he was 
present at the landing in Aboukir Bay, 
the battles of the 13th and 21st of March 
1801, and the reduction of Rhamanie and 
Grand Cairo. He directed the sieges of 
Aboukir, Marabout, and Alexandria, and 
for his services received the brevet rank 
of Major, dated on Christmas-day 180], 
and permission to accept the insignia of 
the Crescent of the third class. 

He next served for three years in Sicily, 
where he commanded a detachment from 
Sir John Stuart’s army, which landed in 
Calabria, and took Diamanti, with twenty 
pieces of artillery and forty vessels. In 
April 1808, he was promoted to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; and in the following year 
he served as commanding engineer in the 
bay of Naples, and at the siege and re- 
duction of Ischia. In 1810 he was com- 
manding engineer in the defence of Sicily 
when attacked by Murat. In conse- 
-nence of these services, the insignia of 

Jommander of the order of St. Ferdi- 
nand and Merit, was conferred on him 
by the King of the T'wo Sicilies. 

In 18i4 he obtained the brevet of 
Colonel, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General in the Nether- 
lands, and president of a commission to 
examine and report on the restoration of 
the fortresses of that country. He was 
appointed a Companion of the Bath, and 
received the honour of Knighthood. 

In 1825 Sir A. Bryce became Major- 
xeneral, and in 1829 he was appointed 
Inspector-general of Fortifications, an 
office the emoluments of which amount 
to nearly 20002. per annum. As an en- 
gineer officer he was considered one of 
the most able ; and asa private individual, 
no man was more generally respected and 
esteemed. 





Count O'REILLY. 

Lately. At Vienna, at the patriarchal 
age of 92, Andrew Count O'Reilly, Ge- 
neral of Cavalry in the Austrian army, 
Chamberlain, Commander of the Impe- 
rial Military Order of Maria Theresa, 
Colonel Proprietaire of the 3rd regiment 
of Light Horse, &c. 

This venerable soldier may be con- 
sidered as having been the last warrior of 
the distinguished class of Irish officers, 
the contemporaries or eléves of the Lacys, 
Dauns, Loudons, Browns, and Bradys, so 
renowned in the reigns and wars of Maria 
Teresa and Joseph the Second—that is, 
during the seven years’ war, and the cam- 
paigns against the Turks. Count O’ Reilly 
was the second son of James O'Reilly, of 
Ballincough, county of Westmeath (Ire- 
land), and Barbara, daughter of ‘Thomas 
Nugent, Esq. of Dysart (grand-daughter 
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of Thomas fourth Earl of Westmeath). 
His brother Hugh was created a Baronet 
by King George III. and subsequently 
assumed the name of Nugent. His sister 
is the present Lady Talbot de Malahide. 
General O'Reilly filled in succession all 
the military grades in the Austrian ser- 
vice, with the exception of that of Field- 
Marshal. Of the events of his life, 
which led to his elevation, we attempt not 
to give even a summary; but cannot omit 
mentioning the fact, that “ by the brilliant 
charges made by the dragoons of O’ Reilly 
were the remnants of the Austrian army 
saved from annihilation at the close of 
the fatal fight of Austerlitz.” We find 
him subsequently, that is, on the 12th of 
May, 1809, Governor of Vienna. The 
discomfiture of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand’s force, by Napoleon, having brought 
the conqueror under the walls of the 
capital of the Empire, on Gen. OReilly 
devolved the trying and difficult task of 
making an honourable capitulation with 
an enemy flushed with pride and victory. 
He accordingly deputed the Prince of 
Dietrechstein, the burgomaster, and the 
principal citizens, to Napoleon, who, after 
discharging an invective against the ob- 
stinacy of the intrepid Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, and after lauding the wisdom and 
presence of mind of “le respectable Gene- 
ral O'Reilly” (his very words), accepted 
the terms proposed by him; but, in the 
fourteenth article, stipulated that General 
O’ Reilly should be the bearer of the 
treaty to his master, in order to his ho- 
nestly exposing to the Emperor (Francis) 
the true position of the Austrian empire, 
&c. An important incident in the early 
part of General O’Reilly’s career is not 
unworthy of notice, illustrative as it is of 
the manners of the period, termed chi- 
valric, but which the fastidious of modern 
times would call semi-barbaric. He and 
a brother officer, the-Count de Klebels- 
berg, were rivals in their pretensions to 
the hand of a rich and beautiful Bobe- 
mian heiress, the Countess Wuyrbna. 
As both could not succeed, they deter- 
mined on removing any difficuty the lady 
might feel in selection by a duel d@ ou- 
trance. The intended affair was, how- 
ever, reported to the authorities, and 
they were both placed under arrest. Their 
purpose was not, however, to be thus 
summarily defeated; they accordingly be- 
took themselves to Poland, and thera, in 
the neutral territory of Cracow, met- and 
fought. For a considerable time vietory 
was doubtful: at length, however, the 
antagonist of O'Reilly bit the dust, but 
not until the latter had received many 
dangerous wounds. The lady’s affections, 
hand, and fortune, were the reward of the 
General O’ Reilly died child- 
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less. 
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Tuomas Trorrer, M.D. 

Sept. 5. At his house in Newcastle, 
Thomas Trotter, M.D. formerly Phy- 
sician to the Channel Fleet. 

He was a native of Roxburghshire, 
and was. educated at the university of 
Edinburgh with a view to the medical 
profession. In 1782, when very young, 
he was appointed Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy; and in his treatise on the scurvy 
¢first published in 1786) he says that he 
was the first member of his corps who 
was obliged to seek employment in the 
African trade. On his return from Africa 
in 1785 he settled at a small town in 
Northumberland; and, during his resi- 
dence there, he obtained in 1788 his 
Doctor's degree at Edinburgh, the subject 
of his thesis being De Ebrietate, which 
was praised by Dr. Cullen. In 1789, by 
the friendship of Admiral Roddam, he 
was appointed Surgeon of his flag-ship. 
In the same year he was examined betore 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the slave-trade. 
In 1790 he published a * Review of the 
Medical department of the British Navy ”: 
in 1793 he was appointed Physician to 
the Royal Hospital at Portsmouth, and 
in the next year Physician to the Fleet. 
Before this period, the medical discipline 
of the navy had been in a miserable state, 
both as respected the care of the men's 
health and the advancement of the medical 
officers. Dr. Trotter, however, presently 
arranged these matters in a systematic 
manner; and the many marks of respect 
which were shown him, both by officers 
and seamen, are the best proofs of the 
advantageous nature of the changes which 
he effected. Among the prisoners taken 
on the glorious Ist of June, 1794, a kind 
of putrid fever arose, which spread among 
our men. By means, however, of the 
excelient discipline maintained, and the 
laborious exertions. of Dr. Trotter and 
those under him to stop every avenue of 
infection, the disease was completely 
repressed. In the spring of 1795, a most 
virulent and general seurvy broke out in 
the fleet ; and the officer whose duty it 
was, objected to applying to the Board of 
Admiralty respecting a supply of fruit 
and vegetable food. With the prompti- 
tude natural to his character, and to the 
conviction of its absolute necessity, which 
his medical sagacity forced upon him, Dr. 
Trotter himself instantly addressed the 
authorities. By means of the fresh vege- 
tables and acid fruits which were imme- 
diately forwarded by light waggons to 
Portsmouth, the disease was presently 
got under, After a long and laborious 
attendance upon his duties in the fleet, 
and after suffering hurts which left their 
effects to increase with increasing age, 
Dr. Trotter received no more substantial 
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mark of the dearly-earned gratitude of his 


countrymen than a pension of 2007. His: 
noble friend and patron, Earl Howe, died 
we believe previously to the Doctor's 
retirement from service ; and his Monody. 
on the death of that great man, seems. 
to be at unce a tribute of true sorrow and 
a specimen of sweet and melodious poetry. 
On his retirement from the Navy, Dr. 
Trotter settled at Newcastle, where he 
practised for many years with great repu- 
tation, occasionally amusiug himself with 
poetry and other elegant literary pursuits.. 
His professional works deservedly rank 
high; and their authority is frequently 
quoted by medical professors and teachers. 
The titles of his publications not already 
mentioned, are, in chronologieal order, as 
follow: Medical and Chemical Essays, 
1796. Medica Nautica, or an Essay on 
the Diseases of Seamen. 1799, 3 vols. 
8vo.. Suspiria Oceani, a Monody on the 
late Earl Howe.. An English edition of. 
his essay on Drunkenness, 1804. 4th edit. 
1812. An Address to the Proprietors. 
and Managers of Coal Mines, on the 
means of destroying Damp, 1806. A 
view of the Neryous Temperament, being 
a practical treatise on nervous, bilious, 
stomach, and liver complaints. 1812, 8vo. 
The Noble Foundling, a tragedy, 1813.. 
A volume of Poems. Also many com- 
munications to the Medical Journal, the 
European Magazine, and other periodical 
works. 

A portrait of Dr. Trotter was painted. 
and engraved by Orme in 1796. 





JaMES STEPHEN, Esa. 


Oct. 10. At Bath, aged 73, James. 
Stephen, Esq. late a Master in Chancery. 

Mr. Stephen was deseended from a 
respectable family in the county of Aber- 
deen, but was born at Poole, in Dorset. 
shire, and educated at Winchester. He 
has often been heard to say that he owed 
all that was good in his character to the 
precepts and example of his mother, a 
lady of the name of Milner, an old family 
in the West of England. Mr. Stephen 
lost his father, who was also at the bar, 
in early life; being thus left to his own 
resources, he went to the West Indies, 
and practised in St. Kitts for many years 
with great success. He there acquired 
that intimate knowledge of colonial law 
for which he was justly celebrated; and, 
with it, he imbibed that horror of the 
colonial system, which led him to become 
one of its most distinguished opponents. 
When he returned from St. Kitts, he 
obtained a very large and lucrative prac- 
tice in the Cockpit, sharing with the late 
Chief Justice Dallas nearly all the prize 
appeals that came before the Privy Coun- 
cil, At that period the violation of neu- 
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trality by American vessels frequently led 
to their capture and condemnation; and 
Mr. Stephen was the first to direct public 
attention to this important subject, in a 
small pamphlet, entitled, “War in Dis- 
guise; or the Frauds of the Neutral 
Flags.” It was published anonymously ; 
but evinced a knowledge and ability of 
pen which could not fail to render its au- 
thor a valuable auxiliary to the govern- 
ment; and Mr. Stephen was soon seated 
in Parliament for the borough of Tralee. 
He suggested and arranged the whole 
system of continental blockade, which, 
for many years, occasioned great embar- 
rassment to Bonaparte; and was the great 
parliamentary supporter of that system, 
as the present Chancellor was its most 
strenuous opponent. Whether it rested 
upon correct or mistaken commercial 
principle, it most undoubtedly sueceeded 
in checking the hostilities of what we 
may call the neutral belligerents, and in 
augmenting the difficulties of France. It 
had, too, another effect, which its author 
had indeed foreseen, but to which he was 
too highminded to attach the least im- 
portance—it annihilated the whole of that 
ptize-appeal business from which his pro- 
fessional income was derived.. It was in 
consideration of this generous and pa- 
triotic sacrifice, that Mr. Perceval ob- 
tained for him the appointment of one of 
the Masters in Ordinary of the Court of 
Chancery; having previously offered to 
make him Attorney-general or a puisne 
Judge, which Mr. Stephen declined. 

He planned a scheme for the registra- 
tion of slaves, the more effectually to 
check all illicit trading; but, though this 
scheme has since been adopted with suc- 
cess, Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, after the 
death of Mr. Perceval, refused in the first 
instance to sanction it. 

The circumstances we are about to 
relate are supposed to have completed his 
disgust. In 1812, shortly before the 
United States of America declared war 
against England, our Ministry made what 
were considered unworthy concessions to 
the said States, in order to conciliate 
them. The last sacrifice was the repeal 
of the Orders in Council, which affected 
the carrying trade of neutrals. The mea- 
sure was to be debated one evening, when 
Mr. Stephen had prepared an argumenta- 
tive speech, founded upon facts and cases 
in point, extracted from the reports of 
causes tried in the High Court of Ap- 
peal. He arrived in the lobby, loaded with 
folios, to prove his case, when Lord Cas- 
tlereagh met him, and declared that the 

Cabinet had determined to give up the 
point, and repeal the Orders in Council 
without attempting their defence; re- 
questing him, therefore, to desist from 
his well-meant line of argument. Mr. 
Stephen, who had bestowed much labour 
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on the subject, was so much disgusted, 
that he hardly ever spoke again. The 
Americans, however, immediately de- 
clared war against the government which 
had thus abandoned its own rights. 

Mr. Stephen had been elected in 1812, 
for East Grinstead, but retired from Par- 
liament in 1815. He retained his office of 
Master in Chancery for twenty years ; and 
then, following the graceful example of 
Sir William Grant, retired to spend the 
residue of life in domestic tranquillity. 

In early life, among other resources 
which difficulty had suggested, he re- 
ported in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, for one of the daily papers. 
Afterwards, while he enjoyed a seat in 
that House, and had done so for many 
years, a question arose, involving the ge- 
neral respectability of the reporters; when 
Mr. Stephen, speaking in their support, 
declared his early connection with their 
body as an alliance he felt glad to avow. 

His anti-slavery writings excited a 
powerful influence on that important 
question; and, in combination with his 
public speeches and his private remon- 
strances with men in power, made the 
West Indian interest regard him as a 
most formidable antagonist. The only 
occasions on which he latterly appeared 
in public, were at some of the general 
meetings of the Anti-Slavery Society; 
and his venerable appearance and im- 
pressive address at the last meeting of 
the Society in Exeter-Hall, will long be 
recollected, with melancholy interest,” by 
those who were present. 

Mr. Stephen was nearly connected 
with Mr. Wilberforce by marriage, as 
well as by congeniality of sentiment on 
most subjects of importance. He was, 
like that celebrated man, a person of 
eminent piety; and the devout sincerity 
of his religious feelings gaye a grave and 
fervid earnestness to his demeanour when- 
ever a sense of duty led him to take a 
share in public discussions. 





Tue Rev. Joun Letticer, D.D. 

Oct.. 18. At the vicarage-house, Peas- 
marsh, Sussex, in his 95th year, the’ Rev. 
John Lettice, D.D. Vicar of that place, 
Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Hamilton, and 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 
Sussex college, Cambridge. 

He was born at Rushden in North- 
amptonshire, on the 27th of December 
1737. His father was the Rector of 
Strixton and Vicar of Bozeate, to which 
he was presented by the Spencer family. 
His mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Newcome, the daughter of Richard New- 
come, the Rector of Wymington, and 
related to Archbishop Newcome, Primate 
of Ireland. His father’s sister married 
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the Rey. W. Cleaver, whose two sons, 
William and Euseby, were elevated, the 
former to the Principalship of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, and the Bishopric 
of St. Asaph; the latter to the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin. His family were 
originally settled at Potton in Bedford- 
shire, but his grandfather lived at Roys- 
ton in Hertfordshire. 

He received the rudiments of his edu- 
eation at Oakham school, which he en- 
tered about #752, and was admitted a 
member of Sidney Sussex college about 
1756. At the death of his father he in- 
herited a small estate at Kimbolton, which 
enabled him to prosecute his studies at 
the University, and to do many acts of 
kindness towards his sisters, three of 
whom settled at Leicester, and educated 
some young ladies of the first families in 
the county. His sister Alice married 
Mr. Richard Stephens, a most respect- 
able gentleman of Leicester, whom Dr. 
Lettice was in the habit of frequently 
visiting after their marriage, and upon 
whose youngest son, Richard, as he had 
chosen the church as his profession, he 
bestowed much kind attention, and cor- 
responded with him during his residence 
at Brasenose college on literary subjects 
in the Latin language. His sister Mary 
died in 1770; and Nichols, in his His- 
tory of Leicester, has preserved the 
** elegant, truly-poetical, and pathetic 
epitaph,” which Dr. Lettice penned to 
her memory. His third sister married 
Mr. Phipps, of Leicester; and the fowth 
Mr. Kemshead, by whom there were 
several children, to all of whom he was 
extremely attached; and one of whom, 
Ann, after she had finished her education, 
by his advice, in Switzerland, lived with 
her uncle until the day of his death. 

Dr. Lettice gave early indication of 
considerable talent and unwearied dili- 
gence in the pursuit of learning, which, 
assisted materially by his exemplary moral 
conduct, recommended him to the espe- 
cial notice of the Master and Fellows of 
his college, and he was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. He did npt disappoint the 
expectations that had been formed of 
him; for he was afterwards appointed to 
the arduous office of Public Tutor, dis- 
tinguished himself by carrying off the 
Seatonian Prize poem, entitled, “ The 
Conversion of St. Paul,” and was ap- 
pointed a select preacher by the Univer- 
sity. His fame in the University was of 
no ordi character; and the Sermons 
which he published bear ample testimony 
to the correctness of his taste, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, his extensive learn- 
ing, and his eminent piety. He did not 
confine his poetical genius to his Prize 
Poem,—but translated into blank verse 
the poem of his friend Mr. Hawkins 
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Browne, on the Immortality of the Soul, 
which he illustrated by a valuable com- 
mentary and learned annotations; —his 
object being to guard his own countrymen 
against embracing those *groveling prin- 
ciples of materialism and of the mortality 
of the soul,” which had dissolved all the 
civil ties of a neighbouring country, and 
which threatened to shake the constitu- 
tion and government of Great Britain 
to their very foundation. In 18]1 Mr. 
Hawkins Browne sent Dr. Lettice a copy 
of his father’s poem, with the following 
notice of his translation in a blank leaf, 
“ Mr. Hawkins Browne, the only son of 
the author, desires Dr. Lettice’s accept- 
ance of this fourth edition of the De 
Animi Immortalitate, as a mark of his 
esteem, and of the high opinion he enter- 
tains of Dr. Lettice’s translation of this 
poem and commentary upon it.” This 
book Dr. Lettice has bequeathed to his 
nephew the Rev. Richard Stephens, late 
Fellow of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
and now Vicar of Belgrave, near Lei- 
cester. 

In the early period of his life, Dr. Let- 
tice was passionately fond of travelling, 
and could speak fluently many of the mor 
dern languages of Europe. He there- 
fore quitted the retirement of College, 
and accompanied Sir Rob. Gunning, Bart. 
in 1768, as Chaplain and Secretary to 
the British Embassy at Copenhagen, and 
executed his office with much judgment 
and discretion during the delicate inves- 
tigation into the Queen of Denmark’s con- 
duct. During his residence at Copenhagen, 
he educated the Ambassador’s family, 
and himself acquired a knowledge of the 
Danish language; and being much pleased 
with Baron Holberg’s “ Parallel Lives 
of Famous Ladies,” on the plan of Plu- 
tarch, he translated one volume of that 
work ; but, having never found leisure to 
finish his translation till about the year 
1819, when he had entirely forgotten the 
language, he sat dowm at the age of 
eighty-two with his dictionary and gram- 
mar, recovered his knowledge of it in no 
long time, and completed his translation. 
This work he gave to the proprietors of 
the * Lady’s Magazine;” and the first of 
those lives appeared in their number for 
July 1823, under the name of “ Singbrit,” 
a lady much distinguished in the annals 
of Denmark. He subsequently spent a 
number of years as private preceptor to 
many young persons of distinction, and 
amongst others to the present Duchess of 
Hamilton (Miss Beckford), and visited 
several parts of the continent. His re- 
searches in Herculaneum he published 
jointly with his friend Professor Martyn 
in the year 1773; and in the year 1792 he 
published a tour through Scotland in a 
series of amusing and interesting letters, 
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‘as it was at that time a country but little 
the object. of the tourist. He was pre- 
sented to the living of Peasmarsh, in the 
gift of Sidney college, in 1785, when he 
married a daughter of Alderman New- 
ling, of Cambridge, by whom he had one 
daughter, who is married to the Rev. 
John Newling, Canon Residentiary of 
Lichfield. Dr. Lettice lost his first wife 
not long after their marriage. Some years 
afterwards he married the widow of Dr. 
Hinckley, a physician. in London, by 
whom he had one daughter, who also sur- 
vives him. He now seldom quitted his 
home, except on an excursion to see his 
relatives, or for purposes of health; but 
occupied himself in performing the useful 
but unostentatious duties of a parish 
priest, and employing his leisure hours 
in literary pursuits. . His exemplary con- 
duct and orthodox principles called forth 
the approbation of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, who, unsolicited, presented him 
to a stall in Chichester Cathedral; indeed 
he owed all his success in life to his own 
worth and exertions. 

On the anniversary of his ninety-second 
birth-day, he wrote the following lines in 
answer to the congratulations of his niece 
Mrs. Caldecott, of Holbrook Grange, 
Warwickshire. 


O thou the Evangelist, whom Jesus 
lov’d, 

Whose holy day my day of entrance prov'd 

On this wide world; may thy blest doc- 
trines guide 

My aged footsteps! May they long abide! 

And may their sacred truths beam ever 
bright! [light, 

Let Christians walk in their unfading 

Till all to Heaven’s beatitude attain; 

And may my soul th’ eternal blessing gain. 


In the 84th year of his age he pub- 
lished some ‘* Miscellaneous Pieces on 
Sacred Subjects in Prose and Verse,” 
having a few years before sent forth for 
the innocent amusement of the public, 
“ Fables for the Fire-side,” and, “ Stric- 
tures on Elocution,” in which branch of 
his profession he eminently excelled. An- 
other publication of his, which called 
forth the eulogium of Lord Sidmouth, 
the Prime Minister of the day, was a 
plan for the safe removal of the inhabit- 
ants, not military, from the sea coast, 
when this country was threatened with 
invasion by Bonaparte. Through the 
whole of his life he was actively and use- 
fully employed, and mixed in society with 
most of the literary characters of the lat- 
ter part of the last century. He was 
po re with Dr. Percy, the Bishop 
of Dromore, and may be said to have 
been almost the only survivor of the lite- 
pot: ganas of Drs, Johnson and Gold- 
smith. 
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The village of Peasmarsh being very 
extensive, he found it necessary for many 
years previous to his death, to have the 
assistance of a curate; but he himself, 
till about the last two years of his life, 
never ceased to take his share of the 
church duty, and generally preached. He 
had all his life enjoyed good health, which 
was chiefly to be attributed to a strictly 
abstemious mode of life from his very 
youth, regular habits, and a mild and be- 
nevolent disposition; but he strengthened 
a naturally robust constitution by cold 
bathing, and an invariably regular quan- 
tity of daily exercise; to accomplish 
which he built along thatched shed, which 
he called the * Palearo,” where he peripa- 
teticised with his family and friends, when 
the weather would not allow him to walk 
entirely sub dio. His health, however, 
gave way about two years ago by an at- 
tack of dropsy, which was followed by 
great prostration of strength, both of body 
and mind, and on the 18th of October 
he sunk into the arms of death, his whole 
life having been one uninterrupted prepa- 
ration for the awful moment that was to 
close his mortal career. His loss was 
sincerely felt by the whole parish, for they 
had not taken sweet counsel from him for 
so many years, both in and out of the 
House of God, without being able duly 
to appreciate his worth and the value of 
his religious instructions. His disposi- 
tion was mild and benevolent, his man- 
ners highly polished, his learning exten- 
sive, and in the execution of his pastoral 
duties he was the unflinching advocate of 
orthodox principles. As soon as his ex. 
ecutor, Mr. Henry Kemshead, his great 
nephew, arrived at the Vicarage-house, 
the tithe-payers waited upon him, and re- 
quested the favour to be allowed to con- 
duct his funeral, and to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory at their sole cost; 
the request was complied with, and every 
cottage poured forth its inmates to fol- 
low the mournful train to the grave, and 
testify their respect and attachment for 
their venerable old pastor. Gratitude, 
no doubt, in some degree prompted such 
a request; for, upon his induction into 
the living in 1785, so desirous was he to 
live in harmony with all his parishioners, 
that he gave an improvident pledge never 
to raise the tithes during his incumbency, 
and yet so strictly did he adhere to his en- 
gagement, to his own annual loss, that he 
never even attempted to set aside the 
contract. But the tithe-payers were so 
sensible of the loss he sustained by his 
honourable adherence to his engagement, 
that, upon some occasions, in good hop 
years, they presented him with handsome 
presents over and above what they were 
bound to pay him. The rector of the 
adjoining parish of Iden performed the 
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funeral service, and on the Sunday fol- 
lowing preached an impressive Sermon to 
a numerous congregation, which he con- 
cluded in nearly the following words : 
«¢ That it was gratifying to see that even 
in these evil days, when ministers of the 
Gospel did their duty, they were sure, as 
in this case, to reap their reward in the 
love and attachment of their flocks.” His 
remains were interred, in accordance with 
the offer of Herbert B. Curteis, Esq. 
M.P. for Sussex. the lay-impropriator of 
the parish, in the chancel, under that altar 
from which he had for forty-seven years 
distributed the bread of life, and cheered 
many a fainting heart. 





Rev. Joun Farrenr. 


The Rey. John Farrent, son of John 
Farrent, of Diss, in Norfolk, and Eliza- 
beth Gates, was born at Palgrave in Suf- 
folk, 15 Dec. 1783, while the small-pox 
was prevalent on the other side of the 
Waveney. He was designed to be a sur- 
geon; but before the completion of his 
medical studies, he devoted himself to 
theology, and became a preacher among 
the Wesleyans: at length, being led by 
the foree of his own reasoning to declare 
himself a Baptist, he was baptized in 
the open air, at Forncett St. Peter’s in 
Norfolk, Mareh 1812, After labori- 
ously preaching in various parts of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, he 
settled as pastor of a small church at 
Isleham in the last-named county; 
whence he finally removed to London in 
1817; and early in the following year he 
accepted the pastorship of a small but an- 
cient church * of the new or Trinitarian 
connection of General Baptists,in Chapel- 

lace, Suffolk-street, Southwark. Here 
he continued the rest of his life, unosten- 
tatiously performing his public duties, in 
a laborious and useful manner. 

He was endowed with extraordinary 
powers of reasoning and memory ; which 
applying to moral philosophy and theo- 
logy, and adding thereto a good stock of 
philology, he became a master in his pro- 
fession. His eloquence was usually re- 





* Founded about the year 1674, and 
formerly worshipping in Duke-street, in 
“the Park.” Having dwindled in num- 
bers and influence, and neglected to fill 
up the number of trustees, the chapel, 
burying-ground, and a house or two be- 
longing to them, were seized and appro- 
priated by the surviving trustee, in 1799; 
from which time the society had only 
temporary places of worship, until 1809, 
when the present chapel was built. The 
pastorship shares in a liberal old endow- 
ment. provided by the will of Captain 
Pierce-Jobn. 
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strained by an instructive gravity; but 
when he gave up the reins, his persuasive- 
ness was irresistible. Being too diffident 
to publish his theological writings, he 
has only left in print specimens of what 
he could have done, namely, a Sermon 
intitled, “ Immersion of Believers the 
Baptism of the New Testament ” (preach- 
ed 14 April, 1822, pp. 35, 8vo.), and 
many very choice papers on the “ Facul- 
ties of the Human Mind,” and on “ the 
Passions,” published during the three last 
years, in the Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine. ‘The republication of these 
is contemplated, with original pieces se- 
lected from his voluminous papers in the 
writer's possession. 

His bodily strength and activity were 
uncommonly great. When young, he was 
raised from rank to rank as a volunteer, 
until he was reputed the best swordsman 
in three counties. In the last seven years 
of his life he renewed the field-exercises 
of his youth for the recovery of his health, 
until he became a most accomplished 
sportsman. On the 20th of December 
last, a fragment of a copper cap was 
thrown into his right eye, whilst using a 
pereussion-gun; in extracting which, he 
was miserably mangled by an operator 
of great name and fame, and hardly re- 
covered his strength with the loss of his 
eye, after many weeks of darkness and 
motionlessness. The shock which his 
nerves received in this affliction, made 
him unable to bear his wonted exertions ; 
and, combined with new troubles, brought 
on epileptic fits, which ended in brain- 
fever, under which his vast mind sank in 
insensibility, and-he died after sixteen 
days’ illness, on the 4th of October, 1832, 
when he had almost completed his forty- 
ninth year. 

He was buried in the vault under Mr. 
Knight’s chapel, in Long-lane, South- 
wark, on the 9th of the same month; 
when the Rev. Dr. Collyer pronounced 
an interesting address to the mournful 
spectators. He was twice married; and 
has left four daughters by his former wife 
Sophia Reement; and by his widow, 
Sophia Todd, an only son, John Frederic 
Farrent, born Sept. 9, 1823. His library 
passed under Messrs. Sotheby's hammer, 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of the 
past month, November. W. H. B. 





Mr. Tuomas Harpy. 

Oct. 11. At Pimlico, in his 82nd year, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

This individual, about forty years ago, 
attained an unfortunate celebrity by being 
an active propagator of the principles of 
the French revolution, one of the found- 
ers (and Secretary) of the London Cor- 
responding Society, and the subject-of ar 
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unsuccessful.Government prosecution, in 
association with Horne Tooke, Thelwall, 
Holcroft, and others, in the year 1794. 

Hardy was by trade a shoemaker, and 
kept a shop in Fleet-street. Notwith- 
standing his fiery political temperament, 
he was a man of kindly private feelings. 
We have heard an amusing instance of 
his generosity. Some time after his trial, 
the wife of the foreman of the jury which 
tried him was accidentally tempted, with- 
out noticing his name, to:make a purchase 
at his shop. Upon her giving her address, 
Hardy exclaimed, “ Pray, Madam, are 
you related to that worthy man who was 
the foreman at my trial? If so, I cannot 
take your money. I beg your acceptance 
of the shoes.” Now, it so happened that 
the gentleman in question, although he 
had felt it to be his duty in justice to co- 
incide in Hardy’s acquittal, was, in his 
personal opinions, a decided Tory, and as 
warmly reprobated Hardy’s principles as 
man could do. The lady, on perceiving 
the faux pas she had made, retreated in 
precipitation ; nor was her story, even at 
the best she could make of it, very ac- 
ceptable to her husband. 

We are not aware that there was any 
thing remarkable in Hardy’s subsequent 
career. He was a constant attendant at 
the Radical dinners at the Crown and 
Anchor, and kept up his connection with 
the leading men of that party. His poli- 
tics, however, did not keep bis pot boil- 
ing; and latterly Sir Francis Burdett had 
mainly contributed to his support and 
that of his sisterand companion. At the 
period of his decease he was engaged in 
printing his own Memoirs, which are ex- 
pected to be published in a short time. 

It being considered by the friends of 
Mr. Hardy that the justice of his politi- 
cal views have been greatly confirmed by 
the passing of the Reform Act, his obse- 
quies were made the occasion of a sort of 
popular triumph, and a funeral oration @ 
lu Francaise. 'The body was conveyed in 
a hearse from Pimlico, followed by two 
mourning coaches. Several other coaches 
joined the procession at Charing Cross, 
and a number of persons belonging to the 
working classes followed four abreast. 
In this order the procession moved along 
the Strand, Fleet-street, and the City, to 
Bunhill-fields burying ground. After the 
funeral service had been read by the Rev. 
Dr. Rice, Rector of St. Luke’s, * an ac- 
tive and zealous reformer,” Mr. Thelwall, 
the aged survivor of the trials, addressed 
a crowd of many thousand persons. His 
oration chiefly consisted of a tirade 
against Mr. Pitt and his fellow ministers, 
especially Sir John Scott, who was then 
Attorney - general; but one passage is 
svorthy of record, particularly as the as- 
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semblage seemed duly to appreciate its 
application to a notorious modern “ agi- 
tator.” He said that “‘ Hardy and those 
that acted with him had always borne in 
view this principle, which he begged to 
impress on all those who entered seriously 
into political life—that no man has a 
right to agitate the country against the 
existing government, unless he is resolved 
to carry his life in his hand, and is ready 
to lay it down at an instant’s warning, 
rather than apostasize from his’ princi- 
ples, or even retire in the hour of peril.” 
This sentiment (says the Times) was 
followed by a subdued cheer, which run 
through all the crowd. 





M. Pons. 

M. Jean Louis Pons, the celebrated 
astronomer, (whose death was’ recorded 
in our last vol. pt. ii. 477,) was for many 
years employed at the Observatory at 
Marseilles; where, though his means 
were extremely limited, he became uni- 
versally known for his steady attention 
to the discovery of comets: an attention 
which procured him the medal of the As- 
stronomical Society of London. In the 
summer of 1819, Maria Louisa, Duchess 
of Lucca, entered into a eorrespond- 
ence with Baron Zach respecting the en- 
dowment of a first-rate observatory at 
Lucea; desiring him to solicit an as- 
tromer of known eminence to preside. 
Three names were immediately suggested ; 
Encke, Littrow, and Pons: and, as the 
two former had received appointments in 
their own countries, the choice fell on the 
latter. In the mean time the Baron had 
repaired to Lucca, in order to seleet the 
site and direct the ereetion of the re- 
quired edifice. It was 100-feet long, by 
30 in breadth, independent of dwelling 
apartments ; and was built on a hill in the 
royal park of La Marlia, four miles from 
the city, with an excellent command of 
horizon; and was munificently furnished 
with instruments of the best description. 
M. Pons was honoured with the titles of 
of “ Her Majesty’s Astronomer Royal, 
Director of the Astroscopic department of 
the Observatory, and Emerito Professor 
of the Royal Lyceum.” Amongst other 
arrangements was the payment of 100 
dollars from the queen’s purse, for every 
comet that might be discovered ; and it is 
remarkable that M. Pons, immediately on 
his arrival, detected the one forming an 
isosceles triangle with y and « Virginis. 
From such a commencement, the astro- 
nomical world had great reason to form 
high expectations; especially as it was de- 
cided that the observations should be 
published annually, after the manner of 
those at Greenwich. But the energy of 
the institution was spent in its mere eree- 
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tion; it promised much, but performed 
nothin x; and, after lingering in existence 
about four years, it was at length for- 
mally abolished. M. Pons, after this 
disappointment, continued to observe with 
such means as he could obtain; till Leo- 
pold II. invited him to Florence, on con- 
ditions as honourable as magnificent. He 
accordingly went thither in July 1825, 
after having just recognised Encke’s comet 
at Lucca, before his d: eparture. The pre- 
vious computation of its return had been 
a guide to his researches; yet it proved 
the excellence of his eye at the age of 64, 
as he saw it long before any one else. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 17. At Boynton, Yorkshire, 
aged 86, the Rev. Thomas Simpson, for 
fifty-six years Perpetual Curate of Boyn- 
ton, and Vicar of Carnaby, Auburn, and 
Fraisthorpe, to all which he was presented 
by Sir William Strickland. 


dug. 18. At Greenwich, aged 82, the 
Rev. James Payne’ George, M.A. of 
Eman. coll. Camb. 1785. 

Aug. 19. In Devonshire-place, aged 


78, the Rey. Dr. Stephens, of Southfield, 
‘Tunbridge, Kent. 

Aug. 20. Aged 73, the Rev. John 
Whitehurst, Rector of Newton, Suffolk. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. Peter's 
college, Cambridge, where he Fwy 
B.A. as 14th Senior Optime, 1783; M.A. 
1736; and he was presented to his living 
by his college in 1810. 

Aug. 25. At Droitwich, the Rev. 
Gregory Hicks, Fellow of ‘Trinity college, 
Oxford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1805. 

Aug. 26. At Leamington, after a long 





and severe illness, the Rey. Rolert Beehoe 
Radcliffe, Rector of Ashby de-la-Zouch, 
and Chaplain to the Marquis of Hastings. 
He was lately Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 


1821, M.A. 182..; and was presented to 
Ashby in 18238 by the Mar quis of 
Hastings, 


Aug. 2%... LG. house, Twyford, 
Berks, aged 76, the Rev. Thomas Fisde!l 

Sept. I, At his father’s at Epsom, 
aged 28, the Rev. Edward Bridges Richards. 
He was a Fellow Commoner and B.A. 
of Jesus college, Oxford. 

Sept. 2. At his father’s” Wink *kton, the 
Rev. Thomas Penruddocke, Vicar of Comp- 
ton Chamberlayne, Wilts. He was the 
eldest son of Thos. Penruddocke, esq., 
and. was a member of Wadham college, 


Oxiord. 
Os 3. At Wye college, Kent, aged 
, the Rev. William Morris, Perpetual 


prdere of Wye. He was of All Souls’ 
Je 

college, Oxi: ord, M.A. 1812; and was 

pre esented to Vi ye in 1817 by the Earl of 
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Lonpon DEatTus. 

Oct. 3. At Hampstead, as ged 83, Mary 
widow of J. Severne, esq, of Mur ider- 
field House, Herefordshire. 

Oct. 10. At Edmonton, aged 177, 
Sarah, wife of T. L. Tweed, esq. 

Oct. 15. At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s 
Park, aged 66, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
G. F. L. Nicolay, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Hayes, Vicar of St. Os- 
wald’s, Durham. 

At Hampstead, George Vincent Jo- 
seph, fourth son of James Wheble, esq. 
of Woodley-lodge, Berks. 

Oct. 16." At Blackheath, Eleanor, wi- 
dow of John Taylor, of Car shalton I Park, 
esq. whom she survived only three 
months. 

In Torrington-square, aged 18, Mary- 
Esther, youngest dau. of Jate Abraham 
Cumberbatch Sober, 

Oct. 22. Aged 87, Jane, relict of 
Rev. W. Taylor, M.A 

At Duke-st. Manchester-sq. 
wife of Chas. Noverre, esq. 

Oct. 25. In at the 
house’ of his grandfi fathe Joh oo es, 
esq., aged 18, Liet Thoatas Keigl thtly, 
Madras A ha tigg 


esq. 


the 


A 
Anne, 
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Mr. John Bumpus, bookseller, of 
Skinner-street. He drowned himself in 
the Surrey Canal, having shown symp- 
toms of insanity some d before. He 
has left a widow and six children. 

Oct. 23. At Clapton, aged 8&7, the 


widow of ‘Thos. Sikes, esq. of Hackney. 
Cet. 29. In Gratton-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
Juhn B. Cobb, esq. lute of the East India- 
house. 
At Greenwich, Anne, widow of Gen 


G. Bridges, Royal Eng. 
Oct. 30. At Cold Harbour-lane, Sur- 
rey, aged 85, Temperance, relict of W. 


Bridges, esq. 
Lately. Aged 80, Bent Ball, esq. for- 
apt. in63d regt. and one of the few 
surviving officers of the American revo- 
lutionary war, in which he received three 
musket balls in different parts of his body, 
one of which never could be extracted. 

In Charles-court, Drury-Jane, the no- 
torious “Lady Barrymore.” She had 
passed from the drawing-room of a profli- 
gate peer to the lowest grade of prostitu- 
tion. She had been brought 150 times 
to Bow-street Office on charges of drunk- 
enness and rioting, and possessed great 
pugilistie skill and strength ; but, when 
kept sober in Tothill Fields Bridewell, 
proved an useful and trustworthy assist- 
ant as matron of the female prisoners. 

Nov. |. Frances Eleanor, wife of Mr. 
Edi. Chambers, of Great Pulteney-st. 
and Radway, Warw. ; grand-daughter of 
late Capt. Fortescue, R..N., of Cookhill, 
co. Worcester. 

At Pattee Mrs 
late of Park-lane, widow of John 


esq. M.P. 


Susannah Curtis, 
Curtis, 
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Nov. 2. At Old Brompton, Frances- 
Dorothy, wife of F. Cresswell, esq. and 
mother of C. Cresswell, esq. Recorder 
of Neweastle. 

Nov. 5. At Hanover-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 65, Helenora, widow of 
Claud Alexander, esq. of. Ballochmyle, 
N. B., dau. of the late Sir Wm. Max- 
well, Bart. of Spingkell. 

Nov. 6. Mary, wife of the Hon. and 
Rey. Charles Perceval. She was the 
only daughter of the Rev. Primatt Knapp, 
was married April 21, 1829, and had is- 
sue a daughter, born in 1831. 

Nov.7. At Southampton-row, aged 
65, Isaac Tooke, esq. 

In Cadogan-pl. aged 70, B. Freeland, 
esq. 

Nov. 9. In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. 
aged 72, Lieut-Col. Robert Broughton, 
of E. I. C.’s Service. 

Nov. 16. In Lamb’s Conduit-st. Mir. 
E. Woodfall, late of the War Office. 

Nov. 17. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
21, Eliza-Frances, eldest dau. of late 
Wm. Potts Gregg, esq. barrister. 

Nov. 19. In Lambeth Workhouse, 
aged 40, Mrs. E. Beverley, an actress of 
some celebrity at Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane ‘Theatres. Some years since 
her husband was proprietor or lessee of 
the Bath and Bristol theatres. She had 
subsisted by writing pamphlets of doggrel 
verses, which she sold for a shilling each. 

Nov. 22. At Kensington, aged 88, 
Robert Barlow Pratt, esq. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 72, James Col- 
lins, esq. 

Berks.— Oct. 9. At Windsor Castle, 
Milicent- Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of 
William Monsell, esq. 

Campripcr.—Oct. 24. Elizabeth, wife 
of Wm. Mortlock, esq. of Meldreth. 

CornwaL..—Oct. 1. At Sancret, Mr. 
Richard Saundry, aged 75; he was the 
champion of Cornwall for 30 years, and 
threw Parkins and all the wrestiers in the 
county for many years. 

Drrby.— Nov. 12. At Backwell, 
Mary-Ann- Caroline, third dau. of Nor- 
man Uniacke, esq. 

Drvon.—Oct. 13. At Devonport, 
aged 54, P. Campbeil, esq. Captain in the 
22d foot. 

Gct. 15. Aged 83, M. Dyer, esq. late 
of Alphington, and fornierly of the island 
of Tortola. 

Mary, wife of Charles Gordon, esq. 
of Wiscombe Park. 

Devon.—Oct. 18. At Honiton, aged 
47, the widow of J. Torring, esq. cf 
Kingsbridge. 

Oct. 19. At Budley Salterton, Anne, 
2d dau. of the Rev. R. Jarratt, Vicar of 
Wellington, Somerset. 

_. Nov. 8. At Torquay, Anne, wife of 
the Rey. Edw. Peacock, Vicar of Fife- 
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head Magdalen, Dorset, and 2nd dau. of 
Dr. Mansel, late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Dorser.—Oct. 21. Aged- 16, Laura- 
Sabina, dau. of the Rev. J. W. Dugdell, 
Rector of Kington’ Magna. 

Oct. 22. At Lyme, aged 0, John 
Chambers, esq. a member of the Corpo- 
ration, and recently superannuated from 
the Customs, having been Collector at 
Lyme many years. 

‘DurHam.—Nov. 3. At Cockerton, 
aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of John Ro- 
binson, esq. 

Essex.—Sept. 29. At Whitehall, 
near Colchester, aged 68, Samuel Bow- 
tree, esq. 

Get. 30. At Dedham, aged 69, Jen- 
ney, eldest dau. of John Thompson, for- 
merly of Southwold, esq. and relict of 
Capt. James Welsh, R.N. 

CLOUCESTER.—Sent. 24. At Bristol, 
aged 48, Anne, wife of the Rev. Chas. 
P. Bullock, Minister of St. Paul's. 

Sept. 25. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, 
wife of Joseph Overbury, esq. late of 
Mecklenburg-sq. 

Sept. 27. At the Hotwells, Catherine- 
Louisa, youngest dau. of late Rev. Chas. 
Henry Parry, Vicar of Speen, Berks. 

Sept. 29. At Bristol, Lt. Wybrants, 
67th Foot. 





Lately. At Eastbach, aged 89, James 
Machen, esq. ive 
Oct.2. At Newland, Mary- Ann, wife 


of the Rev. G. Ridout, LL.B. 

Oct. 15. In her 84th year, Mrs. Sarah 
Estlin, only surviving sister of the late 
Rev. Dr. Estiin, of Bristol. 

Get. 29. At Cheltenham, aged 42, Mr. 
Charles Crisp, oue of the managers of 
that theatre; and on the same day, at La- 
kenheath, Suffolk, aged 20, his 2nd son, 
Mr. John Crisp. 

Nov. 7 At Clifton, aged 72, Mary, 
relict of Edward Thomas, esq. of Eg- 
lwysnewyd, Glamorganshire, youngest 
brother of the Rev. Wm. Thomas, A.M. 
many years Rector of Tortworth, Gloue. 
nd Changellor of Llandaff. 

HWants.—Sept. 20. At Portsmouth, 
aged 18, Henrietta-Elizabeth, 2nd dau. 
of Capt. Rainier, C.B. of the Britannia. 

Sept. 28. At Wallop, aged 67, James 
Blunt, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Chilton Candover, aged 
6, Augusta-Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. William Berry, of ‘Tarrant Hinton, 
Dorset. 

Oct..22. At West Cowes, aged 3], 
Carew Bonham Hopkins, esq. of Alres- 
ford, and of Wilmington, Kent. 

Nov. 10. At Andover, aged 74, Geo. 
Barnes, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Winchester, aged 46, 
Thomas Archer Davis, esq. of the Com- 
missariat Department. 

At Andover, in his 70th year, Ralph 
Etwall, esq. 
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Hererorp.—Nov. 17. At Wigmore, 
R. Oakley, esq. of Pen Park, near 
Bristol. 

Herts.—Oct. 20. At Felden, J. Gos- 
nell, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Misley Hall, near Hert- 
ford, the seat of his uncle George Fir- 
min, esq. by the accidental explosion of 
his gun, aged 18, Robert, only son of 
Robert Willson, of Bedford. 

Nov. 3. At East Barnet, aged 85, 
Thos. Lambert, esq. many years resident 
at Oporto. 

Kent.—Oct. 11. At Maidstone, aged 
57, William Scudamore, esq. 

Oct. 26. At Milton, near Gravesend, 
Sarah, third dau. of late IN. Warren, esq. 
M.P. of Nielstown House, near Dublin. 

Nov. 16. At Oak Bank, near Seven- 
oaks, aged 61, the Right Hon. Catherine- 
Anne, Countess of Aboyne. She was 
the younger dau. of Sir Chas. Cope, the 
2d Bart. of Brewern in Oxfordshire, by 
Catherine youngest dau. of Sir Cecil Bis- 
shopp, afterwards Countess of Liverpool. 
Her elder sister was. Arabella-Diana, 
Duchess of Dorset and Countess Whit- 


, worth. She was married to the Earl of 


Aboyne April 4, 1791, and has left six 
sons and two'daughters. 

Nov. 18. At Boughton Hares, near 
Faversham, aged 73, John Hebday Lade, 
esq. a magistrate for the county, and for- 
merly Ensign in the 39th regt. He was 
the eldest son of John Lade, esq. (de- 
scended from an ancient Kentish family) 
by Hester, daughter of Hills Hebday, of 
Feversham, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Beckenham, Catherine, 
wife of Captain Godby, R.N. 

LancasuIrE. — Sept. 22. Aged 43, 
Lydia, wife of Mr. Jas. Booth, Preston, 
niece of Thos. Brayshaw, esq. of Lan- 
caster. 

Sept. 24. At the house of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Joseph Radford, Manchester, 
aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. Thos. 
Harvey, solicitor, Cambridge, and sister 
to late Col. J. C. Mitchell, E.1.C. 

Oct. 10. Aged 40, Mr., John Hamp- 
son, of the firm of Hampson and Had- 
field, printers, Manchester. He was well 
skilled in botany and entomology. His 
funeral was attended by nearly fifty 
printers. 

LetcEstersu.—Oct. 14. At Catthorp, 
H. Blackmore, esq. late of Lovel’s-court, 
London. 

Lately. In his 100th year, Mr. T. 
Waite, grazier, Scalford. 

Nov. 6. At Prestwold-hall, Miss 
Emma Dugdale, sister to Richard Strat- 
ford Dugdale, esq. of Merevale Hall, co. 
Warw. and to Wm. Packe, esq. of Prest- 
wold. She was the 4th and youngest 
dau. of Richard Geast, esq. of Blithe 


Hall, co. Watw. by Penelope-Bate, eld- - 
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est dau. of Francis Stratford, esq. of 
Merevaie. 

NorFro.k.—Oct. 22. Aged 22, Louisa 
Anne, youngest dau. of John Smetham, 
esq. of Lynn. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Sept. 8 At 
South Shields, of cholera, the Rev. Wm. 
Henry Angas, son of the late Caleb An- 
gas, esq. of Newcastle. For many years 
past he had devoted his time, his talents, 
and his fortune, to the interests of bene- 
volence and religion. It was by him that 
the baptist churches in this country were 
brought into close acquaintance with the 
followers of the celebrated Menno Si- 
mons, a pious and retiring denomination 
of Protestants stretching from the moun- 
tains of Switzerland to the Frozen Oceau. 
Mr. Angas visited most of their churches, 
brought before them the principles and 
object of the baptist missions to the East 
and West Indies, and secured their cor- 
dial co-operation in diffusing the bless- 
ings of Christianity to the very ends of 
the earth. It is to Mr. Angas’s pen that 
the English Christian is indebted for the 
only authentic account of the present 
state of that sect. 

Sept. 27. At Newcastle, aged 30, Wal- 
ter Skerret Morson, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 28. At Tynemouth, aged 64, 
Wm. Wood, esq. the inventor of patent 
felt for the sheathing of ships. 

Nov. 4. At the house of his brother, 
in Newcastle, aged 51, Mr. John Potter, 
2nd son of Wm. Potter, esq. of Wal- 
bottle. ‘Though somewhat eccentric in 
his manners, and distinguished by habits 
of a very frugal and almost self-denying 
order, he was a man of considerable lite- 
rary attainments, imbued with strong re- 
ligious feeling, and had assisted his know- 
ledge, both of men and things, by foreign 
travel. He walked over the celebrated 
field of Waterloo only a very few days 
subsequent to the grand contest. He has 
left considerable property; and, among 
other benevolent bequests, has left 200/. 
to the Newcastle Infirmary. 

Nov. 9. At Blenkinsopp, Hannah, re- 
lict of the Rev. E. Dawkins, of Portman- 
square. 

Norts.—Nov. 24. At Norton, near 
Worksop, aged 82, Edward-Ephraim 
Pote, esq., many years resident at Patna, 
in Bengal, and formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, to which he was re- 
moved from the Foundation at Eton in 
1768. Mr. E. E. Pote was the youngest 
and sole surviving son of Mr. Joseph 
Pote, formerly bookseller at Eton, who 
died in 1787. 

SoMERSET.—Oct. 2 Near Taunton, 
Henry-Saville Shepherd, esq. of Ilfra- 
combe, 2nd son of Saville W. Shepherd, 
esq. late of Coxside, near Plymouth. 

Qct. 4. At Keynsham, aged 84, Sa- 
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muel-Surtees Swinburn, esq. formerly of 
Midhurst, Sussex. 

Oct. 5. At Bath, aged 44, John Maule, 
esq. son of the late Rev. John Maule, 
many years Chaplain of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and Rector of Horseheath, Camb. 

Oct. 7. At Bath, aged 70, Owen El- 
lis, esq. Eyton, Denbighshire. 

Oct. 18. At Bath, Eliz.-Ann-Sargent, 
youngest dau. of late Judge Crookshank, 
of Newton Park, Ireland. 

At Wells, Elizabeth-Treebee, widow 
of Wm.-Augustus Dobbin, esq. chief in 
council of Masulipatam in India. 

Oct. 24. At Bath, aged 82, Joseph 
Sigmond, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 64, James Dew, M.D. 

Oct. 28. At Bath, Sarah, relict of 
Col. Harltain. 

SurroLk.—Sept. 13. In the house of 
her grandfather, the Rev. Henry Upthoff, 
Huntingfield, aged 13, Frances, 3rd dau. 
of Thos. Tindal, esq. of Aylesbury. 

SurREY.—Sept. 29. At Weybridge, 
Anne, widow of Keene Z. Stables, esq. 
of Abingdon-st. 

Oct. 18. At Fetcham, H. C., widow 
of T. Bevan, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Leeds Farm, near Win- 
dlesham, 8. P. Triquet, esq. of the East 
Middlesex militia. 

Oct. 24. Aged 72, Charles Harwood, 
esq. of Morden. 

Nov. 14. At Thames Ditton, aged 76, 
Bartholomew Gibson, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Epsom, aged 76, G. 
Evans, esq. late of Southwark. 

SussEx.—Oct. 15. At Brighton, aged 
80, Charles Elliott, esq. of Westfield- 
lodge. 

Oct. 17. At Brighton, aged 23, the 
widow of John Soame, esq. of Little 
Thorley, Suffolk. 

At Hastings, Mary, eldest dau. of J. 
Lambert, esq. of Bedtord-row. 

Oet.19. At Wood End, near Chichester, 
aged 70, the Right Hon. Lady Emily 
Charlotte, widow of Admiral the Hon. 
Sir George Berkeley, G. C. B. aunt to 
the Duke of Richmond, and sister to the 
Countess Bathurst. She was the second 
dau. of Lord George Henry Lennox, by 
Lady Louisa Kerr, eldest dau, of Wm.- 
Henry 4th Marquis of Lothian; was mar. 
Aug. 23, 1784, and raised to the rank of 
a Duke’s daughter in 1807. She was 
left a widow Feb. 25, 1818, with two 
sons and three daughters: 1. Col. Sir 
George Berkeley, K. C. B.: 2. Anne, 
the wife of Rear-Adm. Sir T. M. 
Hardy, K.C.B.; 3. Georgiana, the wife 
of Capt. G. F. Seymour, R.N.; 4. Mary 
Countess of Euston; and 5. Charles L. 
G. Berkeley, esq. Her ladyship’s re- 
mains were conveyed to Berkeley for 
interment. 

Nov. 11. At Brighton, aged 47, Henry 
Arthur Broughton, esq. an eminent soli- 
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citor in Great Marlborough-street, Lon- 
don, and son of the late Rey. Thomas 
Broughton, M. A. rector of St. Peter's, 
Bristol. 

Warwick.—Oct. 27. At Edgbaston, in 
in his 65th year, Thos. Messenger, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Leamington, aged 72, 
Dorothy- Hill, wife of Mr. Brown (pro- 
prietor of the Lunatic Asylum, Henley- 
in-Arden) and daughter of late Henry 
Shuttleworth, esq. of Great Bowden, Leic. 

Nov. 6. At Edgbaston, aged 70, John 
Moreton Ledsam, esq. 

Nov. 9. Laura, dau. of late Bayes 
Cotton, esq. of Kenilworth. 

Nov. 19. At Birmingham, aged 19, 
Marian, youngest daughter of late Rev. 
Thos. Davis, of Newnham, Hants, and 
sisterto Dr. Birt Davies, of Birmingham. 

Wirts.—Nov. 12. At Mere, aged 77, 
Thos. Latimer, esq. for nearly fifty years 
a much esteemed surgeon of that town. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Malvern, in 
his 60th year, Robert Bellers, esq. late 
surgeon 60th foot. 

Nov. 5. At Lark Hill, near Worces- 
ter, at an advanced age, Lucy, widow 
of Charles Browne, of Marchwiel hall, 
co. Denbigh, esq. daughter of George 
Lewis, esq. by Catherine, dau. of Joseph 
Whitmore, esq. of Thurstanston Hall, 
Cheshire, of which antient family she 
was the last descendant (see Ormerod’s 
History of that county, ii. 278). 

Nov. 8. At Kyne-house, in her 85th 
year, the widow of Jonathan Pytts, esq. 

York.—Oct, 2. At Bowling Hall, 
Bradford, aged 68, Hamlet Bent, esq. 

At Barnsley, James Daw, M. D. 

Oct. 23. At Cleckheaton, aged 65, Jo- 
seph Williamson, esq. of Peckham, Sur- 
rey, and Botolph-lane, London. 

Oct. 25. At York, aged 81, Thomas 
Napper, esq. late of Guisborough. 

Oct. 28. At Doncaster, aged 31, Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. Cuth- 
bert, and eldest dau. of John Richards 
Lapenotiere, esq. Post Capt. R.N. Her 
death was occasioned by her dress acci- 
dentally taking fire on the preceding 
day. Mrs. Cuthbert’s great-great-grand- 
father was the son of a French noble- 
man, but held the rank of Colonel in the 
English army, and married Bridget, dau. 
of the Hon. J. Fielding, D. D. fifth and 
youngest son of William third Earl of 
Denbigh, and Chaplain to King William 
the Third. Her grandfather was dis- 
tantly related to the then Countess of 
Winchilsea, and her father was present at 
the battle of Trafalgar, and brought home 
Lord Collingwood’s dispatches. 

Oct. 30. At Harrogate, Hannah-Dove, 
sixth dau. of late Robert Hoadly Ashe, 
D.D. wife of Capt. Richard Warner. 

Nov. 3. John Jaques, esq. M. D. 
many years an eminent physician in Har- 
rogate. 
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Nov. 16. At Bishopsthorpe Palace, 
York, aged 71, Lady Anne Vernon Har- 
court, wife of his Grace the Archbishop 
of York: sister to the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, Marquis of Stafford, Countess of 
Carlisle, and Countess of Harrowby. 
She was the third daughter of Granville 
first Marquis of Stafford, and his youngest 

_child by his second marriage with Lady 
Louisa Egerton, sister and heiress to 
Francis 3d and last Duke of Bridgwater. 
She was married to the present Arch- 
bishop Feb. 5, 1784, and had issue eleven 
sons and four daughters. 

Nov. 17. At York, Sophia, wife of 
Rear.-Adm, D’Arcy Preston, of Ask- 
ham Bryan. 

Nov. 19. At Burton Agnes, aged 55, 
Sir Francis Boynton, the eighth Baronet. 
He was the second son of Sir Griffith 
the sixth Bart. by his second wife Mary, 
eldest dau. of Jas. Heblethwayte, esq. 
He succeeded his brother Sir Griffith, 
July 10, 1801, and married in June 1815, 
Miss Bucktrout; but, having died with- 
out issue, is succeeded by his only sur- 
viving brother, now Sir Henry Boynton, 
who was born in 1778, and is unmarried. 

Wates.— Sept. 28. At Aberlluney- 
house, Radnorsh. aged 64, Anna-Maria, 
widow of T. Howel, M.D. eldest dau. of 
late Rey. John Hughes, Prebendary of 
St. David's. 

At Milford, aged 55, Patience, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Macdonald, of 64th regt. 
Their only surviving child is the wife of 
Capt. Henry Bourchier, R.N. superin- 
tendant of the quarantine establishment at 
Milford. 

Oct. 20. Aged 67, C. B. T. Roper, 
esq. of Plasteg-park, Flintshire, and for- 
merly of Lee, Kent. 

Oct. 22. At Holywell, Alice, wife of 
Hugh Parry, esq. surgeon, 2d dau. of 
Thos. Eyton, esq. of Penypalment, Flint. 

Lately. At Swansea, Henrietta, wife 
of Rev. R. Rice, Rector of Eaton Hast- 
ings, Berks? 

After a short illness, brought on by a 
severé cold and over-anxiety at the Kis- 
teddfod, Mr. John Williams, harper at 
the Cross Keys Inn, Oswestry, the suc- 
cessful candidate for the silver harp at 
the Beaumaris Eisteddfod, which was 
presented to him by their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria. (See p. 256.) 

Scortanp. — Oct. 5. At Edinburgh, 
Capt. Fergusson, of the Queen’s Bays. 

Oct. 16. At Portobello, the widow of 
Lt.-Col. Donald Robertson. 

Oct. 19. In his 80th year, Mr. Wm. 
Linton, preacher of the gospel and rector 
of the grammar school at Brechin, in 
which he taught for 55 years. He was a 
profound classical scholar. 

_ Lately. At Woodhall, Argyllshire, 
Lady Eleanor, wife of Walter-Frederick 


OBITUARY. 


[ Nov. 


Campbell, esq. M. P. for co. Argyll, 
She was the eldest dau. of the Eari of 
Wemyss and March, by Margaret, dau. 
of Walter Campbell, esq. of Shawfield; 
and was married Jan. 14, 1820, to W. F. 
Campbell, esq. son of Col. John Camp- 
bell of Shawfield, by Lady Charlotte 
Campbell (now Bury), sister to the Duke 
of Argyll. Lady Eleanor has left one 
son. 

At Gordon Castle, the dau. of the late 
Lady Susan Douglas, and niece to the 
Ear! of Dinmore. 

Nov. 2. At Elderslie House, N.B., 
A. Speirs, esq. of Elderslie. He was 
dressing to attend a public dinner, which 
was to be given in his honour at Johns- 
toun. 

InELaAnD.—4ug. 26. At Drogheda, , 
of cholera, aged 92, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Curtis, Roman Catholic Primate of all 
Treland. 

Sept. 13. At Fermoy, aged 26, Capt. 
Irving, 28th regt. eldest son of Lt.-Col. 
I., and nephew to the late Major Macham 
of Galway. 

Sept. 19. At Lurgan, Lieut. George 
Boscawen, R. Eng. son of the late Col. 
W. A. S. Boscawen, and a great-grand- 
son of the first Viscount Falmouth. 


Oct. 9 At Wexford, Lieut. Kirwan, 
70th foot. 
Oct. 21. At Mayne-house, co. Louth, 


Anne, wife of Berkeley Buckingham 
Stafford, 3d dau. of Lt.-Col. Tytler, of 
Edinburgh. 

Oct. 27. At Daltrey, near Dublin, 
Mary, widow of Mr. James Kealy, and 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Ashe, for- 
merly of Bristol. 

Oct. 30. At Cork, James Ludlow Sta- 
well, esq. Mr Stawell was one of the 
persons selected by the Government for 
prosecution, in consequence of the part he 
had taken at some anti-tithe meetings. 
He had lately inherited great wealth from 
his uncle, was nearly connected with the 
families of Bandon and Riversdale, and 
a candidate for the representation of 
Kinsale. 

Oct. 31. Captain Skinner, of the Es- 
cape. He left Howth with the mail tor 
Holyhead, and in the storm of the night 
was washed overboard. ‘The mate pe- 
rished in an effort to save him. He had 
been in the service between Holyhead 
and Dublin for the last thirty years, and 
conveyed his late Majesty George IV. to 
that country, in the year 1821, on board 
the Lightning, which packet he then 
commanded. He was a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, and ijost his arm in one of the 
engagements under the immortal Nelson. 

Lately. At Dublin, Lieut. Aldred, 
commanding the Shamrock revenue vessel. 

At Clanmorris, co. Mayo, Lieut. John 
Donalan, hb. p. 66th regt. 

At Cork, Major Watkins, 9th foot. 
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At Waterford, Sir Simon Newport. 

Nov. 4. In Killarney, at the patriar- 
chal age of 90 years, ‘Thomas Hilgrove, 
esq. formerly of the city of Cork, one of 
the oldest freemen of that city, but a resi- 
dent of Killarney for upwards of half a 
century. In the year 1798, although be- 
fore used to much exercise, he resolved 
to sequester himself, and so religiously 
did he adhere to his strange resolve, that 
he never since but twice o'erstepped his 
threshold. He enjoyed an uninterrupted 
course of good health, and all his facul- 
ties were unimpaired. 

Easr Inprrs.—March 24, At Bar- 
rackpore, Lieut. J. Hale, 7th Inf., eldest 
son of the Rev. J. Hale. 

April 28. At Arnee, Madras, Capt. 
Perham, 45th foot. 

May 18. On board the Triumph, on 
his way to England, aged 29, Capt. John 


A. Macdonald, 3rd Light Cav., Madras, 


second son of late Lieut.-Colonel Mac- 
donald, F.R.S. of Exeter, some memoirs 
of whom were published in the first part 
of our present volume, pp. 85, 650. 

June 15, At Cuddapeh, Charles Ed- 
ward Macdonald, esq. Additionai Sub- 
Collector; brother to the above. This 
unhappy occurrence owed its rise to the 
circumstance of a dead pig having been 
thrown into the mosque; in consequence 
of which profanation a mob of infuriated 
Mussulmen assembled. Mr, Macdonald 
hastened to the spot to endeavour to pa- 
cify them, and was there brutally mas- 
sacred. Of a Naigue and four Sepoys, 
who voluntarily went to his assistance, 
the former (a Mussulman) and two Se- 
poys were also killed, and the other two 
wounded. Melancholy to relate, his wi- 
dow (Maria- Agnes) has since followed 
him to the tomb, after giving birth to a 
daughter, and leaving three infant orphans. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 24 to Nov. 20, 1852. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 996 2 5 047 


Females 1051 § ~ 





Females 826 


Whereof have died stillborn and under 


CORD: FOI ION oc csccisscsnccnscensdastcesenoned ‘ 


Males 860 } 1686 


2 and 5187|50 and 60 158 


5 ‘ 5 and 10 104] 60 and 70 160 
£ J10 and 20 63] 70 and 80 104 
= )20 and 30132] 80 and 90 54 
= (20 and 40 146 | 90 and 100 6 
.12 10 and 50 158 | 100,1;—103 2 





AVERAGE PRIC E OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 28, 





Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
es & 1) 6-8 s & 
33 0/)}3410 |88 5 











PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 19, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. @& e bie «@ 
52 5 29 11);18 8 
Kent “ted pies scuaeie 7. Os. to 102. Os. 
Sussex......... Ol. Qs. to OL Os. 
pe eee - GL Os. to SL Ov. 


Farnham "(fine)... UL. Os. to 137. Os. 


Farnham(seconds) 91. Os. to 111. Os. 
Kent Pockets...,... 87. 8s. to 122 Os. 


Cn RO emer ter te 6l. Gs. to TZ. 5s. 
ee eee eet .- 6 6s. to llL Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 27, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. Os. to 4d. Os.—Straw, 17. 10s. to 1d. 12s. Clover, 31. 15s. to 5. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. To sink the Off: ee stone of Slbs. 


Beth. ccicavesisscssscns G10 Se Cd 
NEMGON 0 icccssescc.cth Od. to de. Gd 
VOR Aitiinditniacanee. Ob tree GE 
PORE .ciensd putsseceeacll js. Gd. to 5s. 6d. 


See 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle : at Market, Noy. 26: 

Beasts.. ........... 2,939 Calves 120 

Sheep & Lambs 17,460 Pigs 170 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 26, 
Walls Ends, from 20s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 16s. Od. to 19s. 
TALLOW, per cewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CAND LES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, Gs. Gd. 





PRICES OF SHARES, Nov. 19, 1832. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruenrs, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 238$.——Ellesmere and Chester, 74. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 455. 


2304. Kennet and Avon, 26}. 
—RHochdale, 88. 
India, 115. 
Works, 59.— West Middlesex, 723 
Hope, 6 Chartered Gas Light, 52. 
Independent, 41. 
Reversionary Interest, 121. 























London Dock Stoc 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 180 








General United, 36. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 





Grand Junction, 
egent’s, 163. 
k, GO4.—— St. Katharine’s, 74. West 
Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 254. 
Imperial Gas, 48.——Pheenix, 54 pm. 
Canada Land Company, 43,—— 
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‘rom October 26 to November 25, 1832, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. f Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ws lag be “4 . il con sled col | [4 Ce 
Selig e| 2 (82) & ls4[g2] gz) ¢ | 
SIZE S Se) & Weather. |} 2 S/2 5) 2 Sei § Weather. 
eae | halk — 0h ae Aa loa|“ Eo] & | 
a | | —S=— 
Oct.| ° | © | ° jin. pts.| |Nov; © | © | © jin, pts.| 
26 | 44 | 52 | 45 /30, 36 jfoggy || Il | 47 | 52 | 47 | 29, 57 /fair& ain 
27) 41 50| 49 | , 34 |do. & rain || 12 | 40 | 45 | 42 |, 67 foggy & do 
28 | 44 | 56 | 55 | , 20 |cloudy&do. || 13 | 37 | 42 | 40 | 5 74 leldy. & do. 
299 | 52 | 57 | 47 29, 91 |rain 14 | 47 | 53 | 51 || , 70 \do. & do. 
30 | 43 | 55 | 54 /30, 10 |cloudy —|| «15 | 47 | 50 | 49 || , 87 \do. 
31 | 48 | 55 | 54] ,08|do. & rain || 16 | 41 | 51 | 47 | 30, 21 |do. 
N.1 | 53 | 64 | 52 |/29, 60 |do. |} 17 | 41 | 47 | 46 |) , 33 \do. and fair 
2/50 | 59 | 58 |, 70 |do. & do. || 18 | 39 | 43 47 | | 10 \do. 
3 | 52) 56 | 50 |, 74 |fair || 19 | 41 | 47 | 49 |29, 87 \do 
4| 46 | 51 | 39'| , 76 |do. & eldy. |) 20 | 44 | 52) 49 |), 70 fair 
5 | 39 | 44) 39 ||, 73 |do. | 21 | 47 | 50 | 46 || , 51 \do.and eldy. 
6 | 46 | 51 | 39 |!30, 20 |do. || 22 | 44] 51 | 44/! , 78 ldo. & do. 
7/41 47 42 | , 33 |do. || 23] 46 | 55! 49 || , 90 do. 
8 | 39 | 44 | 39 29, 90 |cldy. & rain |} 24 | 50 | 56 | 54 | 30, 00 cloudy 
9| 36 | 42/39 | , 87 \foggy | 25 | 47 | 51 | 47 | 29, 86 ‘rain & fair 
10 | 42 | 49 | 48) , 60 jrain | || | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Oct. 29, to Nov. 27, 1832, both inclusive. 
Q a ge ie lal i. | | | a | 
soH#1/2#25/2./8 |ge] 8/2 ¢} | 3S lal 
G os vam |- So 2 a | 5 mes 
7 = |g CS Pal | “- Psles | i = Ex. Bills, 
Sw) 55) 55 22 e842 |s=Re 2 |ee| £1000. 
¢| 3 | Sm | FO oe > | 3 54) 
6| A | 6 on lo iS a | | 5 | 
29/1894'83g 4184 4 903 90:92 4/1004) 163202 |19 21 pm.|— 27 31 pm. 
30189 83 4832 4 903 9059127 2 | 163 202 2021 pm.) 813) 32 30 pm. 
31189383 484 —, 90592 4/101 | 16; 20142021 pm.) 813) 30 31 pm. 
J — 833 484 4 904/925 4\ 1003 2024/20 21 pm.| 30 31 pm. 
2/1893/834 4842 4) 903) 903925 4/1003, 163/202 2021 pm.|——| 30 31 pm. 
31883834 384 3%) 903) 90792 4/101 | 16; 20 21 pm.|——} 30 31 pm. 
5189483 4845 4 903925 3) 164 2021 pm..——} 30 31 pm. 
6189 |83 483% 44) 903) 903,92 4.1003 163:2024'2021 pm..——_ 30 31 pm. 
7/188 |83 483, 4 903/924 13/1003) 163/203 2022 pm.—_ 31 30 pm. 
§ 187483 23833 3 905.915 3/100g) 163 2] 15pm.|—| 30 23 pm. 
9|—— 823 4833 ¢| 905) 90g91g 3) | 165 | 14 pm. |——} 26 23 pm. 
10187482 3833 4 903914 3|1004) 163 202 |15 14pm.|-—]| 24 25 pm. 
12)187 \82z 3/833 4 905,91 4/1003) 163 | 14 pm. |——| 24 25 pm. 
13|187 |82% 4/835 @¢—) 904 91g 3 100g) 163 2015, 8 | 24 22 pm. 
14/187 [823 383% 4 , 90 91g g 1003) 163 12 9pm.|\——} 20 22 pm. 
15} 83 3/83¢ 4—, 903'91g $1004, 16; 2024/10 12pm.|——| 21 25 pm. 
16)1863'823 4/833 ¢! 90 91g 3/1003! 163 ——_ — 24 27 pm. 
17|/1864.82g 4 83¢ g— 90$91§ 4\——! 163202414 16pm.'——| 26 28 pm. 
19|186 [823 9835 4 893914 4] 992) 164 (16 14.pm./——]| 25 24 pm. 
20/186 (82; 283 4 89g 9L 904| 99g) 164 —'16 15pm. 23 24. pm. 
21;——|824_ g/83g g 89591 4] 995) 164 15 16pm..——| 23 24. pm. 
22),—— 823 4/833 g 895 903914 4) 995, 1632014 ——|——| 24 26 pm. 
23)1854/82 4/83 4| 89g 893:91 4) 993 16% 16 17pm.|——| 25 26 pm. 
24/186 '82g 4834 4—— 893914 1/—| 16} 202 |1718pm..— 26 28 pm. 
26,82 3/83 4—— 89391  4| 993) 163202 | 17 pm. |——! 27 28 pm. 
41833 4 895 91 a| 99) 164 2014/16 L2pm..—— 26 _ 23 pm. 
| } | | | | 


— 
} 


New South Sea Annuities, Nov. 13, 82.—15, $24, 813.—17, 821, 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Richarpson, Goop.iuck, and Co, 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRELY. 





